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PREFACE 

The  following  pages  represent  an  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  more  recent  phases  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem 
as  they  affect,  more  particularly,  Japan,  Kussia,  and 
China.  The  obtrusion  of  the  Knox  proposal  occurred 
after  the  task  had  been  taken  in  hand,  but  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
subject  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  found  useful  as  a 
record  of  a  momentous  move  in  Far  Eastern  diplo- 
macy, the  aftermath  of  which  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
lasting  character.  Seeing  that  the  book  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  severe  political  treatise  and  no  more,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  digress  occasionally  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  a  personal  survey  of  the  area 
which  I  have  seen  fit  to  include  within  the  scope  of 
enquiry,  nor  do  I  think  that  such  digressions  are 
likely  to  detract  from  the  value,  if  any,  of  what 
remains. 

In  political  controversy  some  may  aspire  to  impar- 
tiality but  few  achieve  it,  and  perhaps  I  am  no  more 
fortunate  than  the  majority  in  this  respect.  I  have  at 
least  done  my  best.  I  trust,  too,  that  the  context  will 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I  by  no  means  share  the 
belief  of  many  publicists  in  the  sinister  and  warlike 
preparations  of  Japan  for  an  epic  eflbrt  to  win  the 
hegemony  of  East  Asia.  The  fact  that  the  scare- 
mono;ers     in     Russia     are     convinced     that    Russia 
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is  Japan's  prospective  foe,  and  that  the  same  gentry 
in  America  are  equally  certain  that  for  Kussia  we 
must  read  the  United  States,  should  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  unstable  foundation  upon  which 
all  such  sweeping  conclusions  must  necessarily  rest. 
In  any  event  it  seems  unfair  to  censure  Japan 
for  faithfully  following  the  example  of  every 
other  first-class  Power  in  the  world  to-day.  If 
in  this  respect  her  post-bellwu  actions  may  impress 
political  purists  as  incompatible  with  the  higher 
ethics  and  the  behests  of  the  categorical  imperative, 
she  is  at  any  rate  sinning  in  good  company.  For  the 
rest  her  statesmen  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
prove  that  their  aims  are  essentially  defensive,  not 
offensive  ;  nor  will  any  unprejudiced  onlooker  blame 
Japan  for  declining  to  commit  her  destinies  on  the 
mainland  to  the  efficacy  of  sweet  reasonableness,  in 
preference  to  more  lethal  arguments.  So  far,  be  it 
noted,  no  single  Power  has  had  the  temerity  to  accuse 
Japan  of  failure  to  live  up  to  the  principle  of  the 
open-door  and  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria,  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
Government  of  the  country  to  be  for  ever  controvert- 
ing what  from  its  point  of  view  can  only  be  character- 
ized as  the  conscious  or  unconscious  misrepresentations 
of  private  individuals.  As  a  national  partisan  one  may 
do  everything  in  one's  power  to  retard  Japanese  pro- 
gress on  the  continent,  but  as  a  cosmopolitan  with  no 
personal  axe  to  grind,  one  must  perforce  admit  that  the 
sum-total  of  Japanese  foreign  policy  is  perfectly 
normal  and,  judged  by  international  standards   set  by 
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the  Powers  long  before  Japan  won  a  place  for  herself 
in  their  comity,  perfectly  legitimate.  As  an  admirer 
of  both  Japan  and  Russia  I  rejoice  over  the 
rapprochement  which  has  set  in  between  the  two 
erstwhile  foes,  and  the  evolution  of  a  more  enduring 
and  specific  compact  in  the  near  future  would  appeal 
to  me  as  a  very  natural  consummation  in  view  of  the 
identity  of  their  interests  on  the  mainland. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  most 
sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  in  various  ways 
have  helped  me  in  the  task  of  compiling  this  volume. 
For  several  excellent  photographs  of  Russian  statesmen 
I  am  indebted  to  His  Excellency  Senator  Malewsky 
Malewitch,  Russian  Ambassador  to  Japan.  For  four 
admirable  scenes  illustrative  of  native  life  and  gold- 
mining  in  East  Siberia  I  have  to  thank  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  G.  B.  Atkinson  of  the  Orsk  Goldfields, 
Limited,  north  of  Nikolaevsk,  on  the  Okhotsk  coast, 
my  only  regret  in  this  context  being  that  the  space  at 
my  disposal  would  not  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of 
numerous  other  highly-interesting  and  characteristic 
snap-shots  from  his  extensive  collection.  I  am  also  a 
heavy  debtor  to  the  management  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Company  for  innumerable  courtesies 
extended  to  me  at  various  stages  of  my  journey 
through  South  Manchuria,  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  the  great  Japanese  corporation  that  I  am 
able  to  include  in  this  volume  a  very  useful  railway 
map  of  the  province. 

Speaking  generally,  I  must  likewise  acknowledge 
my  obligation  to  the  vernacular  and  foreign  Press  of 
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Japan  for  much  valuable  information  on  current  political 
problems,  in  the  a])sence  of  which  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  me  to  bring  this  book  up  to  date.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Kussian  Press  of  East 
Siberia,  North  Manchuria,  and  Kussia  Proper  for  the 
Russian  point  of  view  ;  while  for  concrete  data  regard- 
East  Siberia  I  have  made  frequent  use  of  several 
Russian  publications,  and  more  especially  Mr.  V. 
PanoflTs  Istoricheskaya  Oshibka  ("  An  Historical  Mis- 
take ")  and  Mr.  Golovacheff's  recent  scholarly  work 
entitled  Sibir  :  Priroda,  Lyudi,  Zhizn  ("  Siberia  : 
Nature,  People,  and  Life.") 

I  have  finally  to  thank  Mr.  H.  G.  Ball  of  The  Japan 
Herald,  Yokohama,  for  his  kind  assistance  in  reading 
the  proofs. 

June  10,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Scope  of  the  Far  Eastern  Question — The  Issue  for  Russia,  China, 
and  Japan — Interests  of  the  Powers  Concentrated  on  tlie  Mainland — 
Russia's  P(jsition  in  the  Far  East — Her  Ability  to  Retain  Possession  of 
What  She  already  Holds — Fears  of  Russian  Publicists — The  Might  is  Right 
School  of  Thought  in  Japan — The  Cult  of  Japanese  Dominion — Dissatisfac- 
tion with  Result  of  Russo-Japanese  War — Japan's  Need  of  Money  to 
Prosecute  another  War — Belief  that  Russia  is  the  Object  of  Warlike 
Preparations — Lines  of  Comumuication  have  Vladivostok  and  the  Primorsk 
as  Their  Objective — Sino-Japanese  Relations — The  Japanese  Policy  of 
Pin-pricks — Chinese  Fears  of  Japan  as  Accentuated  by  the  Latest  Agree- 
ment— Factors  Invalidating  Suspicion  of  Japan— The  National  Financial 
Burdens — No  Likelihood  of  Breach  of  the  Peace  for  At  Least  Ten 
Years. 

For  purposes  of  practical  politics,  the  Far  Eastern 
question  to-day  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to 
embrace  an  area  extending  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Baikal  to  the  coast  of  the  Maritime  Province,  or 
Primorsk,  due  east,  south-west  as  far  as  Canton,  and 
south-east  as  far  as  Fusan.  Inasmuch  as  the  problem 
afi'ects  Japan  and  China,  the  majority  of  the  issues 
Avhich  have  so  far  arisen  or  which  are  likely  to  arise 
in  the  near  future  have  been,  are,  and  bid  fair  still  to 
be,  connected  with  the  fateful  province  of  Manchuria, 
the  scene  of  three  bloody  wars  within  a  decade,  and 
destined,  as  many  firmly  believe,  to  witness  at  least 
another  desperate  struggle  between  West  and  East  for 
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the  hegemony  of  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
before  the  last  word  of  history  shall  have  been  writ- 
ten. For  Russia,  China,  and  Japan  the  issue,  as  the 
majority  of  Russians  in  East  Siberia  are  convinced, 
involves  the  title-deeds  of  the  Trans-Baikal  (Zabai- 
kalve),  the  Amur  Province  (Priamurye),  and  the 
Maritime  Province  (Primorsk),  not  to  .  mention 
Russia's  conditional  occupancy  of  North  Manchuria, 
which  well-informed  Russian  publicists  are  also 
satisfied  to  think  is  limited  by  the  goodwill  or 
hostility  of  the  Japanese  conqueror.  It  is  only  in  a 
very  secondary  degree  indeed  that  the  interests  of  the 
Powers  can  be  said  to  impinge  upon  the  boundaries 
of  Japan  Proper,  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
Japanese  domestic  questions  and  domestic  conditions 
affect  Japan's  potentialities  for  good  or  evil,  (as  the 
West  understands  the  meaning  of  those  words),  vis-a- 
vis Korea,  China,  and  East  Siberia,  that  I  propose  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  following  pages.  For  Jaj)an, 
China,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Far  Eastern 
question  directly  or  indirectly  embraces  Korea,  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  East  Siberia.  Russia  is  interested 
in  the  Korean  problem  to  the  extent  that  Japanese 
policy  in  that  peninsula  in  its  concrete  results 
strengthens  Japan's  influence  over  the  Kirin  Province, 
in  general,  and  her  strategical  position  as  against 
Vladivostok  and  the  Primorsk,  in  particular. 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  East 
Siberian  publicists  at  the  present  time  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  the  ability  of  Russia  to  retain  possession  of 
her  vast  Asiatic  heritage.     It  is  difficult  to  define  in 
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SO  many  words  the  historical,  political,  and  racial 
factors  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pessimistic,  are 
now  steadily  operating  to  bring  about  still  further  and 
more  sweeping  reductions  of  Russian  power  in  the 
Far  East,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  direction 
from  which  this  danger  is  anticipated.  The  alarmists 
fall  into  several  groups.  We  have  one  whose  members 
appear  to  be  convinced  that  at  no  distant  date  a 
thoroughly  awakened  China  will  be  quite  strong 
enough  to  wrest  from  the  claws  of  the  Kussian  eagle  a 
prize  which  originally  belonged  to  China.  There  is 
another  which  is  persuaded  that  Japan  is  the  real 
menace  and  not  China,  and  that,  within  a  life-time, 
and  it  may  even  be  before  the  Amur  Hallway 
is  completed,  the  Primorsk,  or  Maritime  Pro- 
vince, will  be  invaded  by  a  vast  Japanese  army 
and  assailed  from  the  water  by  an  equally  invincible 
Japanese  fleet.  Yet  a  third  group  holds  that  the 
capture  of  the  Primorsk,  the  Priamurye,  and  the 
Trans-Baikal,  or  Zabaikalye,  will  be  effected  by  the 
combined  Japanese  and  Chinese  legions,  and  these 
political  theorists  ascribe  to  China  and  Japan  a  secret 
understanding  looking  to  this  sensational  culmination. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  either  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
the  majority  of  East  Siberians  have  become  so  con- 
vinced of  their  hopeless  weakness  by  the  lessons  of 
the  late  war,  that  they  cannot  believe  Japan  will 
rest  satisfied  with  a  half-won  victory.  After  all,  the 
only  bona,  fide  Russian  territory  which  Japan  acquired 
as  the  result  of  this  terrible  struggle  is  Saghalien, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Japan,     Wliat,  then,  more 
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natural  than  that  a  nation  which,  put  to  the  supreme 
test  of  battle,  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est military  Powers  of  modern  times,  being  well  aware, 
moreover,  that  the  strength  of  the  Muscovite  tenure  of 
East  Siberia  has  a  scarcely  more  solid  foundation  than 
the  former  Muscovite  tenure  of  South  Manchuria, 
should  be  secretly  resolved  to  make  a  bid,  sooner  or 
later,  for  the  absolute  hegemony  of  the  Far  East, 
either  single-handed,  as  before,  or  with  China  as  an 
ally  ? 

The  recent  tendency  of  philosophic  teaching  in 
Jajian,  it  is  contended,  {vide  Professor  Kato)  is  that 
might  is  the  only  source  of  right,  and  that  strength  is 
essential  to  extort  respect  from  others.  The  concep- 
tion of  Pan-Asiaticism,  the  teachings  of  the  Tenrikyo 
sect  concerning  the  predominance  of  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  in  the  near  future,  over  the  entire  world, 
have  deeply  penetrated  into  Japanese  society,  in 
conjunction  with  reverence  for  the  Emperor,  which 
emanates  from  the  well-springs  of  the  national  cult  of 
Shintoism.  Contempt  for  death  and  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  legacy 
of  the  Samurai,  are  all  closely  related  to  the  *''  might  is 
right  "  doctrine.  Finally,  it  is  urged,  we  have  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Japanese — their  imitative- 
ness  under  the  influence  of  victorious  wars  and  ex- 
ternal diplomatic  successes,  which  have  developed  into 
rivalry  with  the  white  race.  These  factors  are  the 
dynamic  forces  which  will  move  the  masses  to  promote 
the  official  policy  of  aggression  for  the  extension  of  the 
Empire.     The  army,  as  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  is 
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believed  in  Russia  to  share  the  sentiment  that  Japan 
achieved  no  tangible  results  from  the  war  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  force  expended  and  the  sacrifices 
made.  The  simj)lest  remedy,  in  its  opinion,  is  the 
seizure  of  new  territory  !  The  Japanese  Government, 
declare  these  critics,  takes  advantage  of  the  influence 
of  the  military  party  which  is  committed  to  the 
extreme  development  of  this  aggressive  policy. 
Declarations  to  the  effect  that  Japan's  three  modern 
wars  have  all  been  purely  defensive  in  character  and 
that  the  expansion  of  the  army  and  navy  is  but  the 
normal  regulation  of  these  two  arms  of  the  service  are 
dismissed  as  worthless  and  hypocritical.  For  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  it  is  contended,  the  streng- 
thening of  the  fleet  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Unless 
the  country  harboured  sinister  designs,  there  would  be 
no  sound  reason,  at  a  time  of  acute  economic  and 
financial  depression,  for  these  heavy  expenditures  on 
the  re-arming  of  the  field  artillery  with  Krupp  quick- 
firers,  the  formation  of  horse  artillery,  and  the  increase 
of  the  cavalry. 

But  in  order  to  conduct  a  successful  w^ar,  the 
country  must  have  money,  and  Japan  seeks  it  in 
America  and  England.  Even  Japan,  these  Russian 
publicists  admit,  Avould  scarcely  try  to  borrow  from 
America,  if  she  contemplated  war  with  that  country, 
and  a  naval  war  with  England  is  out  of  the  question  ! 
For  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  a 
powerful  fleet  is  all  that  W'Ould  be  necessary.  For  a 
war  with  America,  Japan  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  money,   but  England  would  in   no  circumstances 
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lend  to  her  for  hucIi  a  purpose,  in  view  of  Japan's 
present  enormous  indebtedness.  The  remarkable 
charge  has  even  been  made  in  Russian  papers  that 
English  financiers  do  not  trust  the  Japanese  because 
not  long  ago  abuses  were  exposed  in  the  drafting  of 
the  trade  returns  by  Japanese  jNIinisters.  The  alleged 
instance  is  even  cited  of  entries  being  made  under 
exports  when  the  latter  really  consisted  of  contraband 
of  war,  imported  from  abroad,  and  then  sent  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  As  a  side  issue  these  reasoners  admit 
that  the  interests  of  America  and  Japan  will  probably 
clash  in  the  Pacific,  but  until  the  Panama  Canal  is 
finished,  Japan  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
strengthen  her  fleet.  As  for  France  and  China,  the 
former  only  recently  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Japan  (so,  for  that  matter,  did  Russia)  while  had  Japan 
any  serious  intention  of  waging  war  against  China, 
she  would  not  send  military  instructors  to  that  country 
or  admit  Chinese  students  into  her  military  and  naval 
schools.  Thus  the  process  of  elimination  brings  us  to 
Russia  as  the  true  object  of  Japanese  warlike  prepara- 
tions. The  trouble  with  America  is  but  a  ^'  bluff"  to 
mask  the  direction  of  the  true  blow.  Japan,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  converting  Port  Lazaref,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Korea,  into  a  fully-equipped  military  and 
naval  base,  with  docking  facilities  ;  while  Chhyongjin, 
though  a  free  port,  will  serve  as  a  new  base  against 
\^ladivostok,  besides  in  the  interim  diverting  trade 
from  the  latter.  On  the  coast  road  to  Vladivostok  she 
is  l)uilding  large  supply  depots  at  the  town  of  Hani- 
heung,   and   the   Jaj^auese    settlers    in   Korea    and 
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Manchuria  consist  almost  exclusively  of  reserves.  Thus 
the  swift  transport  of  troops  to  the  Russian  borders  is 
amply  guaranteed,  thanks,  besides  free  ocean  passage, 
to  rapidly  growing  lines  of  railway  communication, 
such  as  the  Port  Arthur-Mukden-Harbin  route,  the 
Fusan-Seoul-Antung-Mukden  and  Yingkow-Hsim- 
mintun-Mukden  lines,  and  the  projected  Changchun- 
Hoiryong  Hallway,  by  means  of  which  Japan  will  be 
able  to  cut  off  Vladivostok  at  any  given  moment. 
Japan  is  further  accused  of  conducting  a  religious 
propaganda  in  Mongolia  and  of  sending  thither 
Japanese  instructors  and  arms.  She  is  opening 
schools  for  the  Japanese  language  in  Manchuria  and 
promotijig  closer  relations  with  the  Mongolian  princes, 
one  of  whom  was  recently  in  Japan.  Economically 
she  is  gradually  seizing  the  entire  Okhotsk  coast. 
The  optimist  may  ask  :  To  what  end  is  Japan  prepared 
to  penetrate  into  the  Siberian  swamps,  and  why  should 
she  exhaust  her  valuable  energies  on  the  seizure  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  other  half  of  Saghalien?  The 
answer  is  that  under  her  very  hand  in  the  Priamurye 
lie  thirty  thousand  square  versts  of  registered  gold 
fields  with  a  possible  yield  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  pounds  weight  of  gold,  while  in  the  Trans- 
Baikal  are  fifty  million  desyatm  of  arable  land. 
Surely  these  are  prizes  worth  striving  for  ? 

The  cloven  hoof  was  detected  in  Japan's  attitude  on 
the  Kanto,  or  Chientao  question,  and  although  she  was 
forced  to  give  way  before  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence  on  the  side  of  China,  the  Russians  have  been 
quick  to  see  that  in  this  controversy  Japan  did  but 
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surrender  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  that,  with 
Cliina  under  obligation  to  extend  the  Kirin-Chang- 
ehun  line  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Yenchi  to 
connect  with  a  Korean  line  at  Hoiryong,  she  may  hope 
to  gain  her  ultimate  objective— r-Vladivostok  and  the 
Primorsk — without  quarreling  with  China. 

I  may  remark  in  this  context  that  the  Japanese 
have  not  infrequently  been  accused  of  national  con- 
ceit and  egotism.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  entertain  a 
more  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  prowess  in  every 
field  of  human  activity  than  is  apparently  entertained 
by  Russian  organs,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
concrete  results  of  Japanese  diplomacy  in  South 
Manchuria.  Both  tlie  Japanese  and  Slavonic  minds 
love  extremes.  A  striking  instance  of  this  Slavonic 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  contrast  between  Russian  de- 
preciation of  Japanese  strength  before  the  war  and  the 
present  readiness  and  even  eagerness  to  invest  every  move 
of  Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  with  profound  and 
ominous  significance.  In  every  case,  of  course,  Russia 
is  to  be  the  corpns  vile  of  these  Japanese  political 
experiments.  It  is  impossible  to  open  a  Russian 
newspaper  nowadays  without  coming  across  some  bitter 
and  sarcastic  comparison  between  Russian  ineptitude 
and  -lapanese  efiiciency  in  the  sphere  of  Far  Eastern 
competition.  On  the  Japanese  side,  the  nervous 
tension  is  out  of  all  proportion  milder,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  satisfy  myself  not  alone  by  long  residence 
in  Japan  itself,  but  also  by  personal  observation  in 
Korea,   South   and    North    Manchuria,    and   Siberia. 
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Indifferent  to  hostile  criticism,  or  ostensibly  so,  the 
representatives  of  Greater  Japan  are  doing  their  work, 
as  they  understand  it,  unostentatiously  and  efficiently. 
Whatever  Japan's  true  aim  may  be  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  one  thing  it  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read,  and  that  is  her  fixed  determination  to  make 
herself  so  strong  on  the  mainland  that  no  other  force 
or  combination  of  forces  will  be  able  to  drive  her  out. 
Not  that  Japanese  dijDlomacy  has  always  been  of  that 
masterly  kind  usually  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  everything  Japanese.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
often  puzzled  foreigners  in  the  Far  East  to  understand 
what  profitable  purpose  Japan  could  hope  to  serve  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  a  perfect  genius  for  discover- 
ing fresh  nerve  centres  in  the  Chinese  body  politic 
against  which  to  direct  her  pinpricks.  Save  on  the 
wildly  improbable  assumption  that  the  long  series  of 
issues  between  the  two  countries  has  been  but  what 
Falstaff  would  call  a  "  colour,"  it  taxes  one's  powers  of 
credulity  to  the  limit  to  believe  that  beneath  the 
diplomatic  surface  there  lies  some  deep  hidden  design 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  white  man  from  the  main- 
land, from  Fusan  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  that  this 
gigantic  upheaval  will  be  merely  the  prelude  to  a  new 
Mongol  invasion  of  the  West.  And  yet  the  latter 
idea  is  seriously  entertained  by  not  a  few  neurasthenic 
Occidentals.  It  might,  indeed,  be  possible  to  find 
individual  Japanese  who  share  this  belief  in  the  future 
of  the  Japanese  race,  and  during  the  war  some  ])ublic- 
ists  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  openly  their  conviction 
that  the  Japanese   arms  would  be  able  to  win  a  way 
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not  only  to  Lake  Baikal,  but  even  as  far  as  the  Russian 
capital !  '•'  But  to  make  the  inference  general  from 
one  or  two  isolated  particulars  would  be  symptomatic 
of  somethiuii;  more  hopeless  than  bad  logic.  There 
are  "cranks"  in  both  hemispheres,  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  accepted  at  their  owui  valuation.  If  Japan 
were  so  uncharitable  as  to  measure  the  intelligence  of 
Americans  by  the  mouthings  of  their  Hobsons  and 
Anti-Japanese  and  Korean  Leagues,  her  statesmen  and 
I^oliticians  would  indeed  be  justified  in  agitating  for 
even  bigger  appropriations  for  armaments. 

The  common  sense  view  of  the  case  is  that  Japanese 
diplomatists  belong  to  the  same  order  of  human  beings 
as  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  towards  China  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  are  now,  and  may  again  be  capable 
of  pursuing  a  short-sighted  policy  not  at  all  favour- 
able to  their  own  best  interests.  The  attitude  of  Japan 
on  the  Tatsu-31aTu  affair,  the  Chientiio  question,  the 

*  Professor  Dmitri  Pozdneeff,  the  prominent  Russian  sinologue  and  japa- 
nologue,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "  Materials  concerning  the  History  of 
Northern  Japan  and  Its  Relations  with  the  Continent  of  Asia  and  Russia," 
ha-s  shown  by  citation  from  original  Japanese  archives,  that  the  idea  of 
waging  an  aggressive  war  against  Russia  germinated  fully  a  hundred  years 
ago.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  tlie  words  of  Matsudaira  Sadanobu, 
then  prime  minister,  in  a  secret  memorandum  whii-h  he  drafted  after  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  the  Russian  naval  officers,  Khvostoff  and  Davidofl', 
against  Saghalien  and  the  Kuriles.  In  tiiis  memorandum  the  following  ex- 
pression occurs: — "  If  there  should  be  contemplated  the  issuing  of  orders  to 
carry  out  an  attack  on  the  Empire  of  Russia,  it  would  \yc  possible  to  arrange 
such  an  unexjx'ctid  descent  upon  her  de]x»ndencies,  including  Kamchatka, 
with  a  small  nunilx^r  of  soldiers  carried  in  one  or  two  vessels.  However,  if 
iastructions  should  be  issued  to  proceed  to  tlie  harbi)ur  of  the  capital  of 
Rus.sia  and  capture  it,  it  would  scarcely  l)e  possible  to  carry  these  out  with 
one  or  two  ships  (I).  In  any  event,  for  this  purjtose  it  would  unquestionably 
Ix'  indisjK-nsable  to  prepare  men  and  shij)s.  Altliougli  tliis  would  be  useless, 
if  none  tlie  less  one  or  two  vessels  sliould  be  despatched  to  the  Russian 
capital  and  its  liarbour,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  })ersons  who  liad 
resigned  themselves  to  certain  deatli,  without  which  it  would  Ix*  imjiossible 
to  go  there."  Another  old-fashioned  scholar  of  that  day  gravely  proposed 
to  tlie  Shogun's  Government  that,  f(n-  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  eastern 
possessi(jns  of  the  Russian  barbarians,  Japan  should  merely  make  use  of  her 
criminals  and  outcitsts,  who  would  be  amjily  sufficient  to  ensure  success  ! 
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Pratas  Island  question,  the  Antiiug-Mukden  Railway 
and  Hsinmintun-Fakumen  Railway  question  was  not 
at  all  wisely  inspired  if  Japan  really  does  contemplate 
union  Avitli  China  for  pursuance  of  some  vast  end 
which  will  bring  back  the  days  of  Tamerlane, 
Alexander,  or  Napoleon. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Jaj^an  understands  the  Chin- 
ese character  far  better  than  the  Westerner,  and  that 
she  knows  that  at  Peking  sweet  reason  is  not  the  most 
potent  open  sesame.  And  yet  she  found  it  necessary 
to  '*  back  down  "  in  the  Ions;  run  on  both  the  Chientao 
and  Pratas  Island  questions,  even  admitting  that  she 
secured  a  fairly  substantial  quid  pro  quo  for  her 
pliability  in  connection  with  the  former.  Had  her 
advisers  been  gifted  with  the  wonderful  prevision  so 
frequently  ascribed  to  them  in  some  quarters,  they 
would  never  have  raised  an  unsound  issue  in  the  first 
place,  or,  more  correctly,  an  issue  which  they  were  not 
prepared  to  carry  through  at  the  sword's  point,  if 
necessary.  The  Antung-Mukden  and  Hsinmintun- 
Fakumen  Railway  questions,  viewed  from  the  Japan- 
ese standpoint,  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
latter  category,  and,  as  regards  the  first-named,  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  now  that  Japan  did  not  stand  on 
ceremony,  but  took  "  free  action  "  when  other  measures 
had  proved  abortive.  That  this  action  was  in  no 
wise  warranted  by  the  terms  of  the  very  Peking 
Convention  which  her  supporters  have  been  wont  to 
refer  to  as  her  charter,  I  shall  try  to  show  more  in  detail 
elsewhere,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argu- 
ment the  statement  in  itself  is  sufficient.  What  the  Chi- 
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nese  themselves  think  of  Japanese  proceedings  is  also 
palpable  enough,  unless  here  again  we  are  invited  to 
suppose  that  the  same  deep  game  of  deception  is 
l)eing  played  to  lull  the  Occident  into  false  security 
until  both  Powers  are  ready  to  show  their  teeth. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  latest  Manehurian 
Convention  came  as  a  terrible  blow  to  Young  China. 
To  (piote  the  language  of  the  Manehurian  Viceroy  in 
his  telegram  to  Na-tung  : — "  The  Jaj)anese  have  thus 
succeeded  in  segregating  into  their  grasp  a  network 
of  lines  from  Port  Arthur  to  Mukden,  Changchun, 
Kirin,  and  Hoiryong.  They  will  begin  to  construct 
l)ranches  and  junctions,  and  in  connection  therewith 
colonies  of  Japanese  will  be  established  in  Kirin 
Province,  and  the  development  of  their  trade  and 
industry  will  ensue."  One  of  the  leading  vernacular 
papers  of  Peking,  in  a  recent  article  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  the  present  situation,  also  writes  :  —  "  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  literally  not  a  spot  in  South 
^Manchuria  where  there  is  not  a  Japanese  hotel,  or 
Japanese  trade,  or  a  Japanese  house  of  ill-fame ! 
Sellers  of  drugs,  mining  engineers,  foresters, 
fishermen,  topographers,  and  others  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  callings  have  fairly  inundated  Manchuria." 
Summing  up  the  many  concessions,  economic  and 
political,  which  have  been  extorted  from  China  by 
Japan,  the  same  paper  continues  : — "  All  this  clearly 
indicates  that  for  Japan  the  swallowing-up  of  inde- 
pendent Korea  is  a  small  affair  :  she  now  wishes 
to  bring  China  to  destruction.  We  deem  it  our  duty 
to  point  out  this  effort  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  all  our 
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countrymen,  that  they  may  understand  in  what  direc- 
tion relations  between  China  and  Japan  are  tending." 
This  phase  of  Chinese  public  opinion  is  all  the  more 
notable  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Russian  belief 
already  referred  to,  viz.,  that  Japan  and  China  are 
preparing  to  invade  the  Primorsk  and  the  Priamurye 
and  to  expel  the  Russians  from  North  Manchuria. 
Persons  disposed  to  take  this  view  contrive  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  alliances,  treaties,  conventions,  and 
ententes,  which  would  have  to  be  denounced  before  any 
such  aggressive  combination  of  forces  would  be  possi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  amicable 
international  relations  are  not  helped  by  this  persis- 
tent conviction,  which  has  created  an  anomalous 
situation  wherein  incidents  unimportant  in  themselves 
are  magnified  into  a  sort  of  second  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  It  is  not  easy  for  anybody  who  knows  the 
Japanese  and  Russians  at  first  hand  to  imagine  that 
the  Chinese  as  a  whole  would  ever  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  help  the  former  to  drive  out 
the  latter.  They  would  be  substituting  a  King 
Btork  for  a  King  Log  with  a  vengeance,  as  experience 
in  South  Manchuria  should  have  taught  them  ere  this. 
That  Japan  is  rapidly  strengthening  her  hold  on 
both  Korea  and  South  Manchuria,  Japan  herself  makes 
no  effort  to  conceal;  her  railway  policy  alone  furnishes 
ample  proof  of  this  fact.  Neverthless,  having  regard 
for  the  country's  financial  straits,  which  would  but  be 
intensified  by  the  most  successful  resumption  of  host- 
ilities with  Russia,  not  to  speak  of  the  isolation  to 
which  she  would  be  relegated  by  such  an  act  of  gra- 
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tuitous  expropriation — to  use  a  Russian  eupliemism — 
I  cannot  sliare  the  Russian  belief  that  these  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  necessarily  imply 
a  resolve  to  force  a  conflict  upon  Russia  on  some  en- 
tirely frivolous  pretext.  Japan,  on  her  side,  has  an 
equal  right  to  assert  that  the  construction  of  the  Amur 
Railway  is  but  preliminary  to  a  war  of  revenge  on  the 
])art  of  Russia  against  Japan.  This  view  of  the  situa- 
tion is  not  dictated  by  any  inherent  reliance  ujDon  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  Japanese  professions,  but  rather  upon 
knowledge — accessible  to  everybody — of  Japan's  finan- 
cial i^osition  as  the  result  of  the  previous  struggle. 
Japan's  national  debt  has  increased  from  Yen 
561,569,751  in  1904  to  Yen  2,606,282,321  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  State  expenditures  during  the  last 
ten  years  have  trebled.  Already  in  proportion  to 
average  income  the  Japanese  are  the  most  heavily  taxed 
people  in  the  world,  the  ratio  per  cent,  being  about  21  as 
against  only  8.2  in  the  United  States  and  8.9  in  Eng- 
land. The  Japanese  as  a  people  may  be  the  most 
patriotic  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  wholly  devoid 
of  reason,  and  they  are  quite  able  to  grasp  the  distinc- 
tion Ijetween  a  war  which,  if  it  was  hardly  the  strug- 
gle for  self-preservation  its  supporters  pretended,  had 
at  least  a  certain  basis  of  justification,  as  wars  are 
usually  justified,  and  a  war  which,  in  the  world's 
estimation,  would  be  entirely  unprovoked.  In  other 
words,  in  the  previous  war  Japan  was  enormously 
assisted  by  the  sympathy  of  the  West,  while  Russia's 
defeat  wiis  more  or  less  popular.  The  roles  would  be 
reversed  should  Japan  again  attack  Russia,  and  the 
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oligarchy*  which  rules  Japan  is  well  aware  of  this 
danger.  Accidents  may  always  happen  to  upset  the 
most  careful  calculations;  otherwise,  unless  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  should  be  unexpectedly  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  younger  and  more  Chauvin- 
istic class  of  cheap  politicians,  who  are  for  ever  trying 
to  shake  off  the  grip  of  the  Genro,  or  Elder  Statesmen, 
a  breach  of  the  peace  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  the 
Far  East  for  a  decade  at  least. 

I  say  a  decade  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  for  even  Japan- 
ese believers  in  their  country's  warlike  mission  are  con- 
servative to  this  extent.  For  example,  some  time  ago 
Professor  Kanamori,  a  well-known  economist,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Matsumoto  High 
School,  said  : — "  History  tells  us  that  Japan  has  had 
and  will  have  {sic)  a  war  every  tenth  year.  Every 
Japanese  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  another  big 
war  in  the  no  distant  future  and  perhaps  with  a  still 
mightier  foe  than  she  encountered  last.  And  the  most 
important  preparation  is  a  war  fund.  Where  can  this 
fund  come  from?  One  sen  each  day  from  each  Japan- 
ese will  before  ten  years  amount  to  more  than  Yen 
2,000,000,000,  the  sum  which  Japan  paid  for  the  late 

*  I  use  the  word  "  oligarchy  "  here  in  a  symbolical  rather  than  a  literal 
sense.  While  Japan  possesses  institutions  known  as  a  Parliament  and  a 
Constitution,  the  actual  policy  of  the  State  has  hitherto  been  guided  by  the 
Veteran  Statesmen,  or  Genro,  comprising  Prince  Yamagata,  Marquis  Matsu- 
kata.  Marquis  Inouye,  and  Prince  Oyama.  Tlte  late  Prince  Ito  during  his 
life-time  shared  with  Prince  Yamagata  tlie  distinction  of  being  the  most  in- 
fluential member  of  this  distinguished  body.  To-day  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Prince  Yamagata,  who  is  also  a  Field  Marshal,  a  Choshu  clansman,  and 
the  idol  of  the  army,  wields  more  individual  power  and  influence  than  any 
other  subject  of  the  Emperor.  AVhereas  Field-Marshal  Prince  Oyama's 
activity  is  virtually  confined  to  the  military  sphere,  that  of  Prince  Yama- 
gata is  both  military  and  political,  while  Marquis  Katsura,  the  present  Pre- 
mier and  unquestionably  one  of  Japan's  strongest  statesmen,  is  the  Prince's 
sworn  lieutenant  and  probable  successor  as  a  power  behind  the  Throne. 
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war.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  saving  !  If  every 
Japanese  is  fully  determined  in  this  wise — and  no 
superior  will  is  reipiired  for  the  purpose — Japan  may 
confidently  enter  into  foreign  warfare,  and  the  sad  his- 
tory of  Portsmouth  will  never  repeat  itself"  These 
are  certainly  remarkable  sentiments  to  be  entertained 
and,  what  is  worse,  expressed  by  a  professor  of  the 
stern  science  of  political  economy,  but  we  must  refuse 
to  l)elieve  that  even  in  Ja2:)an  the  doctrine  can  be 
systematically  taught  to  the  young  that  thrift  must  be 
exercised  in  order  to  furnish  a  paternal  Government 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  Imperial  Rescript  on 
thrift  assuredly  did  not  inculcate  this  ground  for  sav- 
ing. As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  mass  of  a  sober, 
l)rosaic,  loyal  and  industrious  people  cannot  rightly  be 
held  resp()nsil)le  for  the  aberrations  of  the  abnormal 
minority. 

At  a  time  when  the  chronicler  of  contemporaneous 
events  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  charge  of  being 
either  "  pro  "  or  "  ant i- Japanese,"  it  is  just  as  well 
that  I  should  here  state  clearly  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
gain  converts  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  view;  the  object 
of  the  succeeding  chapters  is  simply  to  "  lead  "  all  the 
evidence  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  the  case,  and 
although  I  may  indulge  in  passing  comment,  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  the  reader  to  formulate  his  own  verdict 
in  accoi-daiicc  with  his  understanding  of  the  testimony. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    TAKING    OF    EAST    SIBERIA. 

The  Story  as  Told  by  Mr.  V.  Panoff,  a  Noted  Siberian  Publicist— His 
Peculiar  Qualifications  for  the  Ta«k — The  Eastern  Movement  not  National, 
as  frequently  Contended — "  Conquest "  of  All  Siberia  Accomplished  in 
Seventy  Years — The  Russian  Defeat  by  the  Chinese  at  Albazin — Russia 
Thrown  Back  on  the  Trans-Baikal — Russia  not  a  Conqueror — Siberian 
Tribes  Incapable  of  Serious  Resistance — Personal  Gain  at  the  Root  of 
Cossack  Forays — Siberia  Destitute  of  Proper  Administration  during  Three 
Hundred  Years — Lacking  True  National  Inspiration  the  Movement  Has 
Remained  Impotent  until  This  Day — A  Colossus  with  Feet  of  Clay — Chinese 
Supineness  Explained — The  Nerchinsk  Treaty — Russia's  Recovery  of  the 
Amur — Treaties  of  Aigun  and  Peking — The  Work  of  MuraviefF — Revival 
of  Belief  in  Russia's  Eastern  Mission — Early  Contempt  for  Japan — The 
Construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway — Small  Ecoucjmic  Foundation 
for  this  Enterprise — The  Building  of  the  Manchurian  Trunk  Line  and  Its 
Disastrous  Consequences — The  Occupation  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  availed  myself  largely 
of  the  valuable  material  presented  to  Russian  readers 
by  the  well-known  orientalist  and  publicist,  Mr.  V. 
Panoff,  proprietor  of  the  Vladivostok  daily  paper, 
Dalny  Vostok  ("  Far  East  "),  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  ably  edited  publications  of  the  kind  in  East  Sibe- 
ria. Mr.  Panoff  issued  this  historical  retrospect  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "An  Historical  Mistake" 
(Istoricheshaya  Oshibka),  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  facts  and  deductions  with  which  he  deals 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  intelligent 
Russian  public  of  Siberia  and  the  Far  East  generally. 
Mr.  Panoff  has  earned  a  peculiar  title  to  speak  Avith 
the  voice  of  authority  on  these  subjects  in  that  at  the 
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time  of  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  he 
foretold  with  almost  uncanny  particularity  and  accu- 
racy what  would  be  the  result.  Now,  therefore,  when 
he  paints  the  present  position  of  Russia  in  the  Far 
East  in  pessimistic  colours  and  addresses  an  open  let- 
ter to  M.  KokovtsoU',  the  INIinister  of  Finance,  under 
the  ominous  heading,  "Ave  Ccesar,  moriiuri  te  salu- 
ianir^  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him  a  respectful  hear- 
ing, or  to  deny  his  exceptional  qualifications  for  the 
role  of  prophet,  even  though  one  may  see  fit  to  differ 
from  him  in  all  or  part  of  his  conclusions. 

The  recent  Stoessel  trial,  the  bitter  polemic  between 
two  ex-Ministers,  Count  Witte  and  General  Kuropat- 
kin,  and  Far  Eastern  developments  still  fresher  in  the 
public  memory,  such  as  the  tour  of  the  Russian 
Finance  Minister  already  alluded  to,  with  its  tragic 
culmination  on  the  platform  at  Harbin,  when  the 
greatest  statesman  of  Japan  fell  a  victim  to  the  purblind 
hatred  of  a  Korean  assassin  on  the  very  eve  of  an 
important  conference  with  the  Russian  envoy,  have  all 
helped  to  revive  interest  in  the  trend  of  Russo-Cliino- 
Japanese  relations.  The  Russian  policy  of  adventure  " 
in  North  and  South  Manchuria  has  usually  been  held 
responsible  for  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
and  the  fact  is  obvious,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of 
the  issues  in  dispute.  But  the  history  of  the  "con- 
quest "  of  East  Siberia  unmistakably  proves  that  in 
its  initial  stages,  the  absorption  of  an  area  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  square  versts  was  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term  no  more  an  instinctive 
inevitable  movement  for  national  expansion — save  in 
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the  deeper  philosophic  sense  that  all  human  action  is 
inevitable — than  Russian  encroachments  in  Man- 
churia, with  all  their  ruinous  consequences.  Such,  at 
least,  in  brief,  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Panoff  takes  of  a 
momentous  chapter  of  his  nation's  history.  "Who," 
he  asks,  "has  not  heard  of  the  historic,  poetical 
gravitation  of  Russia  towards  the  East?  This  striving 
is  invested  with  the  significance  of  an  inherent  behest 
which  permeates  the  soul  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
entire  history  of  the  latter's  evolution  would  seem  con- 
sciously to  dictate  this  task  for  fulfilment,  as  something- 
predestined  from  on  high.  But  in  this  understanding 
of  historical  facts  is  contained  a  vulgar  error."  What, 
then,  is  a  proper  understanding  of  these  facts?  An 
attempt  is  made  to  answer  this  question,  in  the  present 
and  succeeding  chapters. 

In  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  in  that  of 
all  other  nations,  we  see  a  common  tendency  to  exjiand 
in  a  purely  mechanical  way — along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  European  con- 
tinent the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Empire  has 
proceeded  indifferently  on  all  sides,  to  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  in  obedience  to  this  very  law  of 
historical  mechanism.  From  the  times  of  Yermak, 
who  crossed  the  Urals,  Russia  in  the  course  of  some 
seventy  years  reached  the  shores  of  Kamchatka  and 
the  Okhotsk  Sea,  where  she  has  succeeded  in  holding 
undisputed  sway  until  the  present  day.  Simultan- 
eously with  this  movement,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  she  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Amur,  in  the  person  of  the  pioneer  Khabarotf,  but 
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the  collision  with  China,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of 
Albazin  under  the  terms  of  the  Nerchinsk  Treaty  of 
1689,  threw  her  back  on  the  Trans-Baikal,  and  it  was 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  later,  in  the  days 
of  Count  MuraviefP-Amursky  (1858-60),  that  she 
again  succeeded  in  confirming  her  possession  of  the 
Priamur  region,  with  Vladivostok  included. 

This  retrograde  movement  from  the  Amur  to  the 
Trans-Baikal,  at  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Nerchinsk  Treaty,  ought,  in  Mr.  Panoff's  opinion,  to 
have  been  accepted  as  a  warning,  but  unfortunately  it 
failed  to  take  effect. 

To  assert  that  in  spite  of  this  forcible  movement 
across  Siberia,  Russia  was  not  a  conqueror,  may  at 
first  sight  seem  paradoxical,  but  Mr.  PanofF  makes  a 
very  powerful  effort  to  prove  that  this  view  of  the  case 
is  correct.  The  occupation  of  Siberia,  from  the  Urals 
to  Kamchatka,  by  insignificant  bands  of  daring 
adventurers  of  tens  and  hundreds,  took  but  seventy 
years,  while  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  involved  in  the 
undertaking  were  immeasurably  fewer  than  in  the 
conquest  of  Kazan  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Caucasus.  Khabaroff's  force  on  the  Amur  did  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  men,  and  after  him  it  became 
still  less.  Both  time  and  numbers  testify  clearly  to 
the  fact  that  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  Siberia  must 
have  l^een  unworthy  of  mention.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  small  and  scattered  aboriginal  tribes  along  the 
entire  route  of  the  Russian  invaders  were  at  no  point 
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capable  of  serious  opposition.     It  is  equally  important 
to  note  that  the  action  of  these  Siberian  pioneers  was 
wholly  voluntary  and  in  no  sense  dictated  by  orders 
from  the  central  Government.     Later  on,  it  was  con- 
tinued under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  *'  free  lands," 
but  personal  gain  was   actually  at   the  root  of  the 
movement  from  first  to  last,  the  Empire  occupying 
quite  a  secondary  place  in  the  calculations  of  these 
adventurers,  although  the  Government  had  no  objection 
to    recognizing  an    accomplished    fact,    and   assumed 
nominal  control  over  the  lands  thus  subjugated.     In 
truth,   however,   for  three  hundred  years  Siberia  re- 
mained destitute  of  proper  administration,  means  of 
communication,    colonization,     education,     and     real 
citizenship.     As  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
there   was  an   almost   complete  absence   of  imperial 
co-operation  in  the  task  of  occupying  and  strengthening 
Siberia.      Thus,     from     the     above    standpoint,    the 
original  incursions  of  Russians  into  Siberia  may  not 
unjustly  be  characterized  as   chance  predatory  forays 
carried  out  by  roving  bands  of  freebooters,  without  the 
smallest  ulterior  thought  of  national  obligations,  of  the 
morroAv,  or  of  the  day  before.     The  ostensible  outward 
success  of  this  enterprise  was  due  not  to  a  species  of 
epic  pressure  or  all-powerful  national  momentum,  but 
simply  to  the  absence  of  resistance   from  the  other 
side,  which — vide  Mr.  Panoft^ — also  serves  to  explain 
in   the   most   prosaic   fashion,    without  any  kind  of 
historical  problem  or  internal  prompting  by  the  soul 
of  a  people,  the  celebrated  Russian  movement  towards 
the  East.     Siberia  was  won  for  the  Empire  without  a 
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struggle,  as  the  patrimony  of  daring  freebooters  who 
left  European  Russia  in  search  of  wealth  at  the  other 
end  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  at  a  time  when  the 
Empire  was  still  in  an  embryonic  stage  of  formation 
witliin  its  j)rimary  boundaries  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Urals.  Such,  declares  Mr.  Panoff,  is  the 
fundamental  fact  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  Siberian 
movement,  which  explains  why,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
movement  itself,  superficially  regarded,  has  given 
birth  to  the  inspiring  idea  of  invincibility,  while,  on 
the  other,  by  virtue  of  its  real  nature,  it  has  remained 
entirely  impotent.  With  ruthless  and  brutal  frank- 
ness, Mr.  Panoff  avows  the  belief  that  if  during  three 
hundred  years  Russia  has  been  able  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  this  vast  region,  the  sole  explanation  must  be 
sought  in  the  absence  of  serious  opposition  either 
from  witliin  or  without.  In  the  end  the  national 
imagination  has  allowed  itself  to  be  hypnotized  into 
the  opinion  that  Russia  has  a  special  role  to  dominate 
Eastern  Asia.  "  Meanwhile,"  says  Mr.  Panoff,  "  this 
very  role,  in  its  true  inwardness,  bore  the  clear  and 
indisputable  signs  of  a  naked  adventure  only,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  was  the  adventure  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  Avhich  prize  they  have  now 
lost.  The  possession  of  Siberia  from  its  inception  was 
without  solid  foundation,  and  represented  a  colossus 
with  feet  of  clav.  The  first  warnins;  to  this  colossus 
was  given  in  the  now  forgotten  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in 
1089." 

The  Russian  movement  in  East  Siberia,  from  Lake 
Baikal,  originally  proceeded  further  north  than   the 
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Stanovoi  range  of  moimtains  in  the  Yakutsk  Province, 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and 
Kamchatka.  In  the  Trans-Baikal  it  was  checked  for 
a  considerahle  interval  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Bouryats,  which  fact  helps  to  explain  how  it  came 
about  that  the  Russian  adventurers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Khabaroff,  apjDcared  on  the  Amur  only  in  1650 
and  then  across  the  mountain  barrier  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Yakutsk  and  not  from  the  Trans-Baikal. 

The  Russian  movement  was  destined  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Chinese  at  the  outset  only  on  the 
Amur.  The  regions  in  which  Yermak  had  operated 
had  always  been  remote  from  the  actual  supervision 
of  China.  Although  the  Russian  movement  towards 
the  Trans-Baikal  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Chinese 
sphere  of  influence,  it  was  still  removed  from  direct 
contact,  albeit  these  districts  figure  in  Chinese  history 
from  times  anterior  to  the  foregoing.  The  advent  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Trans-Baikal  coincides  with  the 
final  decades  of  the  reign  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  when 
the  latter  already  stood  on  the  brink  of  ruin  as  the 
result  of  civil  war  and  conflict  with  the  Manchus, 
who  were  then  organized  into  an  independent  political 
unit.  The  southern  neighbours  of  the  Bouryats,  the 
Mongols,  not  long  before  masters  of  all  North  and 
South  China,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria,  conquerors 
of  half  the  world,  Russia  inclusive,  had  finally  been 
driven  out  of  China  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  having  been  reduc- 
ed by  the  latter  to  helplessness  in  Central  Asia,  until 
their  recognition  of  Chinese  supremacy,  were  at  that 
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time  defending  themselves  against  the  Manchu  con- 
querors, and  in  the  long  run  were  defeated.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  only  the  Bouryats  could  offer  direct 
resistance  to  the  Russians  in  the  Trans-Baikal. 
When  Khabarotf  with  his  followers  appeared  on  the 
Amur  in  I60O,  the  Manchus,  having  established  their 
authority  over  the  Mongols,  had  only  just  ascended 
the  Chinese  throne  (1642).  They  had  seized  Peking 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  which  to-day 
rules  China.  They  alone  could  have  offered  serious 
and  decisive  opposition  to  Khabaroff,  but  they  were 
then  engaged  in  conquering  the  parent  provinces  of 
China,  and  had  summoned  thither  the  whole  of  their 
military  forces,  whereas  the  Amur,  although  settled 
by  kindred  tribes,  was  but  sparsely  populated  and 
scarcely  likely  to  divert  them  from  the  direction  of 
their  main  object.  Moreover,  the  Russians,  who  were 
then  absolute  masters  on  the  Amur,  for  a  long  time 
did  not  encroach  upon  the  Sungari,  and  thus,  properly 
speaking,  had  not  touched  Manchurian  soil.  It  was 
only  after  twenty  years,  when  the  Manchus  had 
strengthened  their  hold  on  China  and  when  com- 
plaints on  the  score  of  Russian  violence  and  robbery 
were  raised  incessantly,  that  they  marched  against  the 
Russians.  The  main  Russian  detachment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bungari  was  wiped  out,  and  the  others 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Amur  entirely,  the 
present  towns  of  Aigun  and  Tsitsihar  being  then  found- 
ed to  protect  the  river  from  further  incursions  of  a  like 
nature.  Somewhat  later  the  Russians  twice  returned 
to  Albazin,  but  on  both  occasions  were  driven  off  by 
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the  Chinese  army.  At  last  negotiations  between 
Kussia  and  China  on  the  Amur,  question  culminated 
in  the  Nerchinsk  Treaty,  which  categorically  deprived 
Russia  of  all  access  to  the  Amur,  and  pushed  her  back 
westward  to  the  Trans-Baikal  and  northward  beyond 
the  Stanovoi  range  into  the  Yakutsk  Province.  The 
Amur  from  that  time  became  de  facto  solely  a  Chinese 
river.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Nerchinsk  Treaty 
was  signed  by  the  Russian  representative,  Golovin,  in 
the  Trans-Baikal,  where  with  his  entire  force  of  1,500 
men  he  was  surrounded  by  a  regular  Chinese  army  of 
15,000  men,  supported  by  fairly  strong  artillery. 
The  sole  explanation  of  Russia's  ability  to  retain  even 
the  Trans-Baikal  in  these  circumstances  is  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Chinese  commander  had  probably 
been  bribed,  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment undoubtedly  had  no  wish  to  become  involv- 
ed in  a  foreign  war  when  it  had  just  managed 
to  crush  the  sanguinary  rising  of  its  own  General, 
U-San-lua,  promoted  with  the  object  of  exj^elling  the 
Manchus  from  Peking.  In  any  case,  the  set-back 
suffered  by  Russia  at  that  date  furnished  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  argument  that  the  so-called 
conquest  of  Siberia  was  a  pure  adventure  based  on 
chance  and  incapable  of  successful  resistance  when 
confronted  by  the  forces  of  a  properly-organized 
State,  as  China  had  every  right  to  be  considered. 
The  disaster  might  well  have  been  infinitely  more 
overwhelming,  for  if,  in  the  absence  of  a  projier  base 
in  the  Trans-Baikal,  Russia  could  not  hope  to  hold 
the  Amur,  then  assuredly  under  similar  conditions 
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further  west  than  Baikal  the  retention  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  in  the  face  of  organized  attack  from  a  hostile 
Power  would  have  been  an  impossible  undertaking. 

An  interval  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  exactly 
has  elapsed.  Nevelsky  in  the  transport  Baikal  dis- 
covered in  the  Amur  estuary  a  navigable  channel  to 
the  river  from  the  Japan  Sea.  The  Crimean  War 
broke  out,  and  the  military  port  was  transferred  from 
Petropavlovsk  to  Nikolaevsk,  which  had  already  been 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Amur.  The  garrison  and  supplies  had  previously 
been  carried  there  on  rafts  by  the  river,  and  the  inci- 
dent had  been  ignored  by  the  Chinese  Government  of 
that  day,  which  apparently  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a 
quarrel  with  Russia.  As  on  the  previous  occasion, 
it  had  its  hands  full  with  the  Taiping  rebellion,  which 
was  followed  some  time  after  by  the  Anglo-French 
occupation  of  Tientsin  and  Peking,  via  Taku.  The 
ultimate  outcome  was  that  an  enterprise  initiated  at 
the  personal  risk  of  Nevelsky  and  ]\Iuravieff  was 
peacefully  consummated  by  the  occupation  of  the 
entire  Priamurye,  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Aigun 
(1858)  and  Peking  (18G0).  The  Amur  thus  fell  into 
Russian  hands  as  a  free  gift,  and  in  this  way,  what 
Mr.  Panoff  calls  Russia's  second  adventure  took  place, 
but,  unlike  the  former,  it  was  crowned  with  complete 
success.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  the  towns  of 
Nikolaevsk,  Blagoveshchensk,  Khabarovsk,  and  Vla- 
divostok sprang  into  being,  while  on  the  Chinese  side 
of  the  Amur  only  Aigun  remained.  The  river  was 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  Russians.    The  bloodless 
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occupation  of  the  Amur  under  Muravieff  and  the 
subsequent  pacific  acquisition  of  the  country  served  to 
obliterate  from  Russian  recollection  the  Albazin  inci- 
dent, and  finally  confirmed  the  belief  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  Russia's  predestined  mission  in  the  Far 
East.  The  conviction  of  Russian  overlordship  in 
Asia  gradually  strengthened.  As  for  China,  she 
seemed  to  foreigners  to  be  a  moribund  political 
organism,  while  Japan,  only  just  thrown  open 
to  European  intercourse,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  land  of  pretty  geisha,  chrysanthemums,  and 
lacquered  gewgaws,  with  toy-like,  clean,  diminutive, 
polite,  and  comical  Japanese  who  carried  their  pen- 
chant for  imitation  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  making 
a  pair  of  foreign  trousers,  they  were  even  capable  of 
reproducing  the  holes,  stains,  and  tears  which  might 
chance  to  exist  in  the  original!  Acting  on  this  con- 
ception of  the  utter  nullity  in  a  political  sense  of 
Japan,  Admiral  Likhacheff  in  1861  calmly  occupied  a 
port  on  Tsushima  Island,  on  his  own  initiative,  but 
was  compelled  to  remove  the  Russian  flag  on  the 
demand  of  an  English  admiral.  In  naval  circles  the 
pointwaseagerly  discussed  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  establish  the  new  Russian  naval  base  on  Tsushima, 
Quelpart,  or  at  Gensan,  The  Russian  commander  of 
a  battalion  at  Novokievsk  was  responsible  for  the 
opening  of  a  Russian  settlement — Savelovok, — in 
Chinese  territory,  occupation  of  which  was  subsequent- 
ly cited  as  a  ground  for  new  encroachments.  A 
Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Lesovsky  assembled 
in  Nagasaki  harbour  in  readiness  to  bring  pressure  to 
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hear  upon  China  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peking  Treaty,  and  when  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siherian  Railway  first  arose,  Admiral 
Kopwitoff  took  a  map  and  a  ruler  and  drew  a  line 
from  China  through  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  to  Port 
Arthur.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  the  first 
act  of  ex-Governor-General  Grodekoff  was  to  raise  the 
Russian  flag  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  Amur,  and  to 
re-name  the  points  occupied  as  Russian  settlements. 

Upon  what  substantial  substratum  of  power  were 
these  and  similar  pretensions  based?  It  may  be 
admitted  that  during  fifty  years  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  Priamurye  had  been  sensibly  raised,  but  if  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  for  Nikolaevsk  spent  nine  months 
on  the  road,  as  Zavalishin  asserts,  in  the  days  of 
Muravieflf,  then  even  in  the  eighties  the  journey 
across  Siberia  took  four  months  for  officials,  though 
the  mails  were  supposed  to  do  the  journey  in  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  months,  save  during  the  wet  season 
when  they  took  fully  four  months.  The  Volunteer 
Fleet  had  only  just  been  established,  and  supplies  for 
the  commissariat  department  were  conveyed  in  sailing 
ships  almost  round  the  world  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion. The  Priamur  and  Trans-Baikal  together  had 
virtually  no  value  whatever  as  a  military  base.  From 
Vladivostok  to  Irkutsk  and  Petropavlovsk  the  popula- 
tion was  less  than  a  million,  a  good  half  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Trans-Baikal.  It  may  therefore  fairly 
be  said  that  the  region  was  protected  not  by  its  in- 
herent strength,  but  simply  by  the  peaceful  relations 
which  Russia  enjoyed  with  her  neighbours  in  the  Far 
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East,  as  also  "by  her  military  prestige  in  the  West. 
But  in  view  of  the  enormous  distance  which  separates 
the  Priamur  from  European  Russia,  coupled  with  the 
physical  helplessness  of  the  country,  it  was  at  that 
time  even  more  absurd  than  uow  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
point  (Fappui  for  the  decision  of  world  problems;  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  could  but  serve  as  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  adventurers  of  every  description, 
more  especially  in  the  political  sphere. 

In  1891  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way began,  and  in  1896  this  line,  passing  through 
North  Manchuria,  was  linked  up  with  the  Ussuri  Rail- 
way so  as  to  form  a  connected  road  right  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  certainly  a  big  leap 
from  a  miserable  little  line  of  some  two  hundred  versts, 
from  Vladivostok  to  Ussuri,  to  this  prodigious  trunk 
railway  which  united  the  Sea  of  Japan  with  the  Baltic. 
Economically  this  vast  enterprise  had  little  if  any  solid 
foundation.  Eastward  from  Tomsk  to  Vladivostok 
the  line  passed  through  a  region  the  resources  of 
which  were  entirely  potential,  and  the  benefits  confer- 
red by  the  railway  were  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  either  side  of  the  track,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
subsidiary  branch  lines  to  open  up  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  building  of  the  Man  churian  Railway  was  the  out- 
come of  China's  defeat  by  Japan  in  the  1894-5  conflict. 
Unquestionably  as  an  internal  route,  entirely  isolated 
from  external  action,  the  tract  of  railway  influence, 
remaining  nominally  Chinese,  would  sooner  or  later  be 
converted  into  a  Russian  preserve,  insured,  so  to  speak, 
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against  China,  and  at  the  same  time  politically  con- 
necting Siberia  with,  the  Ussiiri  region,  i.e.,  giving 
it  an  indispensable  strategical  rear  and  that  dura- 
bility of  i:tosition  in  the  sphere  of  external  political 
operations,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Siberian  line 
was  chiefly  built.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  the 
superiority  of  this  direct  junction  over  the  tortuous 
Amur  road,  under  conditions  of  strategical  remoteness 
from  the  direction  of  the  Yellow  Sea  which  character- 
ized Manchuria  at  that  day.  Kussia,  then,  found  herself 
face  to  face  only  with  China  who,  for  that  matter,  regard- 
ed Russia  in  those  days  more  as  a  stay  and  support  than 
an  enemy.  But  suddenly  from  Port  Arthur  rose  a  cry 
of  alarm  when  in  1897  an  English  fleet  was  seen  near 
its  shores.  The  seizure  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany  and 
of  Wei-hai-wei  by  Great  Britain  coincided  with  this 
period  of  the  Far  Eastern  drama.  Japan,  who  had 
only  just  been  forced  by  Russia  and  Germany  to 
evacuate  Port  Arthur,  quietly  and  unobtrusively  set 
to  work  to  ])uild  a  battleship  fleet  and  to  form  an  army 
nearly  a  million  strong  on  a  w^ar  footing,  while  the 
alliance  with  England  was  deftly  prepared.  General 
Kuropatkin  has  stated  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  that 
*'  jirior  to  our  occupation  of  the  Kwantung  Peninsula 
there  existed  a  proposal  to  connect  the  Siberian  trunk 
line  with  Kirin  and  Mukden."  On  the  close  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905  a  series  of  valuable  arti- 
cles on  the  Russian  Far  Eastern  adventure  appear- 
ed in  the  metropolitan  press.  Especially  valuable  is  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gouryeff,  in  the  Russkiya 
Vyedomosti,  entitled  "Outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
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War."  This  article  is  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  the 
extracts  it  contains  from  official  documents,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  position  which  the  author  himself 
had  held  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  As  a  coadjutor 
of  Count  Witte  he  had  many  opportunities  of  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  trend  of  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
which  deeply  interested  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
of  collecting  a  mass  of  material  in  the  shape  of  copies 
of  important  documents,  notes,  and  summaries,  to 
one  of  which  documents  General  Kuropatkin  adverted 
when  he  spoke  of  the  project  to  connect  the  Siberian 
line  with  Kirin  and  Mukden.  This  object  was  mooted 
by  Muravieff  in  a  memorandum  dated  November 
12th,  1897.  At  the  end  of  that  year  Germany,  under  the 
pretext  of  in  demnifying  herself  for  the  murder  of  several 
missionaries  in  Shantung,  forcibly  seized  Kiaochow 
and  stationed  troops  there.  China  appealed  to  Russia 
for  assistance,  and  that  Power  actually  promised  to 
despatch  a  squadron  to  the  spot,  but  a  day  later  an- 
nounced that  she  would  try  to  settle  the  matter 
through  the  diplomatic  channels  at  Berlin.  Count 
Muravieff  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  Chinese  appeal  for  protection  by  occupying  a  port 
on  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  in  November,  1897,  prepared 
the  above-mentioned  memorandum,  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  view  on  the  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, and  proposed  that,  without  loss  of  time, 
possession  should  be  taken  of  the  port  of  Talienwan, 
or  some  other  harbour  chosen  by  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  following  Germany's  example.  On  considera- 
tion of  this  memorandum  by  the  Ministers   of  War, 
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the  Navy,  Count  Witte,  and  Count  Muravieff  him- 
self, it  was  decided  not  to  occupy  Port  Arthur  or 
Talienwan,  both  in  view  of  the  treaty  with  China  and 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  Russian  jirestige  in  the 
Far  East.  Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  Count  Muravieff  to 
the  effect  that  if  Russia  did  not  occupy  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan  they  would  be  occupied  by  England. 
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Mr.  Panoff's  nccount  of  the  part  he  played  as  a 
journalist  and  publicist  in  warning  his  countrymen 
and  the  authorities  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  is  of  intense  interest  to 
the  student  of  this  chapter  of  Far  Eastern  history,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this 
retrospect,  which  seeks  rather  to  bring  into  relief  the 
present-day  position  of  East  Siberia  and  North 
Manchuria  in  the  wake  of  Russia's  ill-starred 
"  adventure."  It  is  worth  while,  however,  making  a 
verbatim  extract  from  Mr.  PanofTs  brochure  indicating 
clearly  the  force  and  resources  Russia  ought  to  have 
had  at  her  disposal  in  order  to  defend  her  holdings 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  Japanese. 
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"  To-day,"  writes  Mr.  Paiioff,  "  the  real  character 
of  our  antagonist  has  been  made  clear:  that  enemy 
was  Japan,  with  the  support  of  England,  America, 
and  China  herself,  i.e.,  precisely  the  antagonist  whom 
I  pointed  out  in  January,  1899.  And  the  outcome  of 
the  war  is  now  well  known.  It  is  now  clear  to  every- 
body that  to  have  made  our  position  secure  we  ought 
to  have  had  in  readiness  in  the  Far  East  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  a  well-equipped  base,  and 
ample  means  of  transport  by  the  trunk  line  of  the 
railwav.  We  ou2;ht  to  have  had  the  whole  of  the 
Kwantung  Peninsula  in  readiness,  from  Port  Arthur 
to  Yingkow  inclusive.  And,  finally,  we  ought  to  have 
had  on  the  spot  a  special  Pacific  Ocean  fleet  so 
superior  in  strength  to  the  Japanese  that  even  after 
the  sudden  disablement  of  three  vessels  by  explosion 
it  might  confidently  have  sought  the  enemy  in  the 
open  sea  instead  of  being  obliged  to  hide  from  it  in 
port.  Such  are  the  means  of  which  we  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  avail  ourselves  on  the  spot  for  the 
prevention  or  favourable  conclusion  of  a  colonial 
war  so  remote  from  our  centre,  with  a  Power 
possessing  a  population  of  fifty  millions  and 
an  army  a  million  strong.  And  in  1898,  when 
I  warned  our  authorities  against  the  dangerous 
step  of  occupying  Port  Arthur,  I  pointed  out  in 
general  outline  that  the  result  for  us  would  be  not 
only  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  suitable  fleet 
in  the  Far  East,  but  also  of  having  at  our  disj^osal 
on  the  spot  a  forest  of  bayonets — '  a  second  Prussian 
frontier.'  " 


^' 


GENERAL    KUKOPATKIN. 
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It  is  instructive,  too,  at  this  late  date  to  read  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Parisian 
paper  V Eclair e,  early  in  April,  1898,  in  which  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  is  gravely  sjwken 
of  as  having  opened  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  the 
advantages  of  a  strong  policy  "sure  of  itself,"  in  com- 
parison with  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  a  weak- 
kneed  policy.  "  This  note,"  it  is  announced,  "  will 
serve  as  a  reply  to  the  attempt  to  create  a  diversion, 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  which  has  been  offered  to 
the  world  by  England,  who  is  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  African  war  that  she  herself  cannot  act  in  Asia." 
Further:  "  England  thought  that  she  would  find  in 
Japan  an  obliging  assistant  who  would  be  willing  to 
risk  going  to  war  with  Russia;  this  combination  has 
been  shattered  in  the  most  pitiful  manner  in  favour 
of  Russia,"  etc.,  etc. 

Another  injurious  outcome  of  the  Russian  incursion 
into  South  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur  took  the  form 
of  complications  with  China.  Had  Russia  refrained 
from  these  steps,  in  Mr.  Panoff's  opinion,  her  hands 
would  not  have  been  tied  in  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900, 
to  the  detriment  of  her  own  interests,  and  her  voice 
and  intervention  might  even  have  been  powerful 
enough  to  avert  the  worst  evils  which  followed.  Thus 
Russia's  position  in  North  Manchuria  would  have  been 
materially  strengthened.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Panoff 
holds  Count  Witte  chiefly  responsible  for  the  war, 
because  it  was  Count  Witte  who  fathered  the  policy  of 
extending  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  southwards 
from  Harbin  to  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur.     At  the  same 
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time  he  admits  that  there  were  other  contributory- 
causes,  as,  for  example,  the  famous  timber  enterprise 
of  M.  Bezobrazoff  on  the  Yahi.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  latter,  the  Russian  writer  Gouryeff,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Panoff,  contends  that  hostilities  might  at  least  have 
been  avoided  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  must  Russia's  policy  in 
South  Manchuria  be  insultingly  designated  "  adven- 
ture," and  not  the  "  crowning  of  a  great  historical 
task,"  to  use  the  language  of  Count  Witte  himself? 
Is  this  ditterence  in  nomenclature  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  the  unhappy  war  deprived  Russia  of  the 
opportunity  of  turning  to  good  account  the  fruits  of 
previous  activity  ?  Not  at  all.  This  was  a  policy  of 
adventure  because  in  a  political  sense  it  could  but 
prove  abortive  in  results.  Port  Arthur  was  destitute 
of  the  most  elementary  qualifications  which  should 
guide  the  selection  of  a  naval  and  military  port.  The 
creation  of  Dalny  as  a  commercial  port  resulted  in 
the  weakening  of  Port  Arthur.  Tlie  millions  which 
might  in  the  long  run  have  made  Port  Arthur  really 
impregnable  were  diverted  to  the  luxurious  e(iuipment 
of  Dalny  which,  if  Russia's  position  in  the  jieninsula 
was  to  have  been  assured,  should  also  have  been  con- 
verted into  an  impregnable  fortress.  As  it  was,  it 
could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  victorious  advance  of 
the  Japanese,  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  subsequently 
facilitating  Japanese  operations  against  Port  Arthur. 
The  construction  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
from  Harinn  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  the 
value  of  the  line  eastward  froni  that  town,  and  of  the 
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entire  Ussuri  Railway,  Avhile  the  closing  of  the 
Priamur  free-port  naturally  tended  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  vast  Priamnr  region,  besides  entailing  a 
huge  expenditure  on  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
against  smuggling.  As  for  the  South  Manchuria  line 
itself,  on  what  sort  of  "  world-transit  "  could  it  in 
reality  reckon  with  assurance  ?  The  world  purveyors, 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  have  their 
own  lines  of  steamers  to  the  East,  and  ocean  carriage 
is  cheaper  than  the  railway.  Japan  also  has  her  own 
commercial  fleet  which  connects  her  with  America 
and  Europe.  Russia,  therefore,  could  hope  for  little 
from  any  of  the  above  sources.  There  remained 
only  China  as  a  possible  Russian  patron,  but  even 
here  the  railway  would  have  to  compete  with  both 
foreign  and  Russian  ocean  transport.  The  nett 
residuum  thus  appears  to  be  Chinese  tea,  which 
previously  was  sent  to  Europe  via  Nikolaevsk  and 
Vladivostok  until  it  was  artificially  attracted  to 
Dalny;  and  passengers  and  mails,  which,  for  that  matter, 
might  also  have  gone  via  Vladivostok,  by  the  northern 
route,  without  the  expenditure  of  millions  on  the 
southern  branch  to  Dalny.  Other  rivals  to  the  rail- 
way in  Manchuria  itself  were  the  Liao  River  and  the 
Chinese  Hsimmintun  Railway,  and  in  view,  too,  of 
the  comparative  proximity  of  Yingkow  to  Harbin,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the  over- 
land freight  would  go  by  the  Dalny  route.  The 
steamship  service  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
which  was  to  have  served  the  needs  of  the  Far  East, 
in  conjunction  with  Dalny,  ended  in  collapse  from 
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a  deficit  in  its  very  inception.  When  in  addition 
to  all  this  it  is  remembered  that  the  administration 
had  to  meet  a  deficit  on  the  eastern  section  from 
Harbin  toPogranichnaya,  Avhich,  together  with  Vladi- 
vostok, had  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Dalny, 
coupled  with  the  depreciation  of  the  section  from 
Pogranichnaya  to  Vladivostok  via  Nikolsk,  it  will  be 
obvious  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  artificially  the  line 
to  Dalny  (900  versts),  the  foregoing  portion  of  the 
trunk  line  (728  versts)  communicating  with  the  old 
Russian  port,  was  violently  depleted.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  will  be  evident  that  the  gain  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  trunk  line  through  Man- 
churia, a  distance  of  514  versts,  as  compared  with  the 
abandoned  Amur  branch,  was  lost  with  interest  in 
the  deficit  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  branch 
from  Harbin  to  Vladivostok,  a  distance  of  728  versts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  Manchurian  centre  is  Mukden,  about  four  hun- 
dred versts  from  Dalny,  and,  therefore,  in  estimating  the 
respective  competitive  attributes  of  Yinkow  and  Dahiy, 
the  difference  of  230  versts  between  them  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  Mukden,  and 
on  this  basis  the  value  of  Dalny  as  a  distril)uting 
point  for  freight  is  again  detrimentally  affected  in 
favour  of  Yinkow.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Panoff, 
telegraphing  in  1901  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  insisted  that  Port 
Arthur  could  be  merely  an  advance  port  and  that 
Dalny  would  promote  alien  interests  alone.  In  other 
words,  thanks  to  this  southern  line,  the  entire  northern 
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section,  which  should  have  remained  Russia's  natural 
base,  suffered  severely.  The  consequences  in  the 
Priamur  region  had  already  begun  to  make  themselves 
felt  before  the  war,  but  what  is  now  occurring  in  North 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  could  only  at  that  time  be 
vaguely  surmised,  though  to-day  it  has  become  an 
indisputable  fact  of  a  very  disquieting  character. 
Concurrently  with  these  factors,  Russia  is  again 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  revert  to  the 
old  project  of  the  Amur  Railway,  although  she 
originally  shelved  it  on  the  ground  of  economy,  in 
favour  of  the  Manchurian  trunk  road.  The  thinly- 
peopled  and  immature  Priamur  will  thus  be  served  by 
two  lines,  under  immediate  economic  conditions  which 
actually  render  even  one  line  almost  superfluous. 

"Finally,"  writes  Mr.  Panoff,  " the  adventurousness 
of  the  Manchurian  caprice  becomes  abundantly  clear 
from  the  utter  absence  of  suitable  means  at  our  disposal 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  which  we  had  assumed. 
If  these  means,  at  the  cost  of  a  terrific  effort  and  strain- 
ing of  our  resources,  to  which  Count  Witte  himself 
testifies  in  his  report  on  his  visit  to  the  Far  East,  and 
which  General  Kuropatkin  confirms  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  in  his  polemic  with  Count  Witte, 
whose  guilt  he  shares,  had  been  sufficient  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  first  stage  of  this  adventure,  a  great  deal  still 
lay  in  front.  *  There  will  be  required,'  wrote  Count  Witte, 
*much  labour  and  great  exertion;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
overcome  no  small  number  of  obstacles  of  every  kind  ; 
more  than  one  generation  will  pass  away  before  this 
undertaking  in  all  its  ramifications  can  be  brought  to  a 
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conclusion  and  yield  those  abundant  fruits  which  may- 
be expected  from  it.  The  problems  which  confront  us 
are  so  complicated  and  numerous  that  to  describe  them 
at  the  present  time  would  be  difficult  and  almost 
impossible.'  " 

Mr.  Panoff  adds  that  if  this  enterprise  were  not  to 
be  merely  adventure,  those  responsible  for  the  draft- 
ing of  the  plan  were  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the 
means  for  carrying  it  into  effect  would  be  sufficient. 
The  unhappy  war  has  vividly  illuminated  this  side  of 
the  story,  proving  as  it  did  to  what  a  degree  Russia 
underrated  her  opponent.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Occident,  she  regarded  the  Far  East  from  the  erroneous 
standpoint  of  European  "  supremacy  "  and  contempt. 
Even  this,  says  Mr.  Panoff,  was  pardonable ;  the  really 
unbearable  reflection  is  that,  even  had  Russia  won  the 
war,  the  actual  results,  beyond  additional  martial 
glory,  would  have  been  equally  lamentable.  In  this 
mistaken  appriiisement  of  the  strength  of  her  opponent 
Russia  overlooked  the  fact  that  Japan  was  a  Power 
with  a  population  of  fifty  millions,  which  rested  upon 
a  base  of  corresponding  resources,  not  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action  ;  while  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  within  the  confines  of  Manchuria  and  the 
Priamurye,  the  Russian  base  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Urals.  Without  speaking  of  the  absence  of 
properly-prepared  points  of  support  in  Manchuria, 
Russia  had  no  supplementary  forces  at  her  disposal 
for  a  serious  conflict  in  the  East  with  a  foe  equipped 
with  the  latest  devices  of  western  military  art,  the  fact 
being  that  the  flower  of  the  Russian  army  was  stationed 
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on  the  European  frontier,  and  from  this  source  alone 
could  a  competent  fighting  force  of  the  requisite 
strength  be  drawn.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
inflicting  this  blow  upon  Russia  in  Manchuria,  Japan 
injured  Kussia  in  Europe  also.  In  a  geographical 
sense  the  war  was  an  Asiatic  one,  but  in  everything 
relating  to  its  inherent  character  and  consequences  it 
was  quite  as  much  a  European  w^ar  as  that  with 
Turkey.  Exhaustion  in  such  a  war,  even  with  the 
laurels  of  a  victor  in  Manchuria,  was  bound  to  reduce 
Russia  in  Europe  to  a  position  analogous  to  that  which 
she  occLipied  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  after  her  victory 
over  Turkey,  while  in  the  East,  as  the  outcome  of 
the  exhaustion  of  her  central  strength,  she  would  in 
any  event  have  been  left  helpless  and  burdened  with 
new  and  monumental  financial  obligations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  face  to  face  with  foes  deter- 
mined on  revenge.  These  results  would  have  con- 
stituted an  incubus  almost  as  overpowering  as  that 
entailed  by  actual  defeat. 

The  summing-up  of  the  situation  cannot  be  reassur- 
ing for  the  Russian  Imperialist.  After  nearly  three 
hundred  years'  possession  of  the  Trans-Baikal,  the 
population  of  that  region  is  only  seven  hundred 
thousand  souls,  of  which  a  quarter  are  aborigines,  i.e., 
Bouryats.  The  Yakutsk  Province  is  almost  entirely 
non-Russian,  and  of  the  few  thousand  Russian  inhabi- 
tants a  considerable  proportion  are  exiles.  The 
enormous  expanse  of  North-Eastern  Siberia,  together 
with  Kamchatka,  is  virtually  empty.  Russia  has  had 
the  Priamurye  for  fifty  years,  but  its  population   (the 
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Southern  Priraorsk  inclusive)  does  not  exceed  five  hun- 
dred thousand/-'  The  total  population  from  Irkutsk  to 
Nikolaevsk  and  Vladivostok,  Russian  and  native,  may- 
be about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  This  is  not  more 
than  that  of  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  but  scattered  over 
an  area  of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  square 
versts,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  Frances.  These 
are  the  concrete  results  of  the  Russian  Far  Eastern 
movement,  says  Mr.  Panofl:'. 

The  course  which  this  publicist  advised  before  the 
war  as  the  only  safe  retreat  from  an  impossible 
position  comprised  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  South 
Manchuria  in  general,  and  of  the  southern  line  in 
particular  (with  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  included)  ; 
the  liquidation  of  this  costly  and  ruinous  enterprise 
by  means  of  a  more  enduring  confirmation  of  the 
Russian  position  in  the  north,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening the  old  frontier  between  China  and  Siberia, 
the  weakness  of  which  had  been  disclosed  when  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boxer  trouble  the  Chinese  bombarded 
Blagoveshchensk  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  ; 
the  expansion  of  the  zone  of  colonization  between  the 
Trans-Baikal  and  the  Ussuri  region  ;  the  elimination 
of  the  "yellow  wedge"  between  them;  and  the 
welding  of  the  Priamurye  into  a  legitimate  whole  by 
its  fusion  with  the  Sungari  basin.  Now,  of  course,  it 
is  useless  to  dwell  upon  this  issue.  Russia  must  face 
the  realities  of  a  difficult  situation.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  "  The  Siberian  frontier  under  our  very  eyes," 
writes  Mr.  Panoff,  "  is  irrevocably   being  transformed 

f  These  figures  are  purely  approximate, 
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into  an  unbroken  line  of  bayonets.  The  strategical 
position  of  Manchuria,  which  was  created  with  our 
own  hands  by  the  building  of  the  southern  line  to 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  strengthened  by  the  new 
Japanese  line  from  Korea  and  the  Chinese  line  to 
Hsimmintun,  has  converted  that  frontier  into  a 
spacious  road  for  a  hostile  advance  against  our 
boundaries,  and  has  invested  it  Avith  the  properties  of 
a  mighty  battering-ram  predestined  at  any  moment, 
when  required,  to  shatter  the  weak  link  between  the 
Trans-Baikal  and  the  Ussuri  region,  and  to  cut  off  our 
forward  positions  in  the  Priam  arye  from  their 
political  and  strategical  rear,  Mongolia,  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  our  screen,  is  also  being 
converted  into  a  region  which  threatens  the  Trans- 
Baikal.  The  frontal  Chinese  lines  have  drawn  near 
to  the  Amur  itself;  a  Chinese  town  is  projected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sungari ;  the  middle  stream  of  the  Amur 
is  open  to  Chinese  navigation  ;  that  portion  of  the 
Manchurian  railway  which  remains  in  our  hands 
intact  is  in  the  west  already  passing  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  Chinese  garrisons  ;  while  from 
the  direction  of  North  Korea  the  outlying  posts  of  the 
Japanese  are  being  established  and  are  striving  to 
seize  the  key  to  the  Ninguta  region  in  Chientao,  near 
Nangan,  so  as  to  isolate,  when  necessary,  our  eastern 
position  in  the  South  Ussuri  region.  From  the  ocean 
the  whole  of  our  Pacific  Coast  is  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  a  Japanese  fleet.  During  the  war 
General  Kuropatkin  was  pinned  to  the  railway  line 
and   thus   deprived    of  liberty   of  action ;    now   the 
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position  is  many  times  worse.  The  South  Ussuri  region 
with  Vladivostok  is  now  in  the  same  position  as  was  the 
Kwantung  Peninsula  with  Port  Arthur  during  the  war! 

"  Only  recently,  along  the  tremendous  stretch  of  our 
lines  of  communication  from  European  Russia  to  the  Far 
East,  we  exposed  to  a  serious  blow  only  the  frontal 
portion  on  the  Ussuri  coast  near  Vladivostok,  whereas 
now  we  have  opened  up  the  entire  line  of  conmiunica- 
tion  within  the  country,  our  rear  and  flanks  in  the 
Priamurye,  and  partly  even  in  the  Trans-Baikal. 
Vladivostok  unexpectedly  finds  itself  in  the  position  of 
Albazin  of  old  in  the  time  of  Khabaroff,  Stepanotf, 
and  Tolbouzin.  Where  but  a  few  years  ago, 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  almost  complete  invulner- 
ability, thanks  to  the  Manchurian  screen,  Ave  might 
with  our  fleet  have  successfully  influenced  international 
policy  in  Europe  and  East  Asia,  we  to-day  appear  to 
be  in  doubt  even  of  our  own  proper  position,  not  to 
speak  of  the  external  influence  which  we  have  wholly 
lost,  and  thanks  to  which  so  much  political  care  and 
effort  had  been  expended  in  the  Priamurye.  To-day 
it  behoves  us  to  think  merely  of  how  to  defend  our 
coast-line  on  the  Pacific,  in  accordance  Avith  the  duty 
of  a  great  Power. 

"  To  this  pass  have  we  been  brought  by  the  historical 
blunder  perpetrated  by  us  in  Manchuria,  whither,  with- 
out looking  back;  Avithout  profiting  by  the  lesson  of  the 
Nerchinsk  Treaty  of  1689  ;  without  making  a  correct 
ap])raisement  of  the  results  of  the  progressiA^e  movement 
in  East  Siberia  and  its  fortuitous  character ;  Avithout 
having  given  any  fundarnental  consideration  to  the  grave 
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national  risk  we  were  running,  we  encroached,  without 
a  properly-equipped  base  in  the  Trans-Baikal,  precisely 
as  was  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  advance  on 
the  Amur  under  Khabaroff.  Keaching  the  shores  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  through  Manchuria,  which  we  sundered  in 
our  progress,  with  a  direct  menace  aimed  at  our  neigh- 
bours and  the  Asiatic  Powers,  we  left  out  of  sight  the 
fact  that  by  this  step  we  were  radically  changing  the 
meaning  of  our  colonial  Far  East,  transferring  thereto 
from  the  centre  deep  and  far-reaching  political  and 
strategical  pressure  against  our  neighbours — pressure 
which,  by  reason  of  its  entire  unpreparedness  for  such 
a  function,  that  Far  East  could  not  and  cannot  successful- 
ly exert,  while  in  the  eyes  of  those  neighbours  it  was  in 
this  manner  being  transformed  from  a  Russian  auxil- 
iary colony  into  a  heavy,  massive  battering-ram,  palpably 
destined  to  deal  a  crushing  blow  at  an  antagonist, 
with  all  its  imperial  might.  Hence  arose  our  neigh- 
bours' fear  for  their  own  peaceful  existence ;  the 
energetic  arming  with  the  object  of  active  defence  of 
their  own  vital  interests  ;  the  propaganda  against  the 
snares  which  Russia  was  preparing ;  the  wide  uplifting 
of  national  spirit ;  and  the  equally  deep,  popular  wrath 
against  the  Russians.  To  hurl  Russia  back,  not  only 
upon  her  original  positions,  but  if  possible  even  to  oust 
her  entirely  from  the  Pacific  Coast  has  become  the 
national  aspiration  of  our  Asiatic  neighbours  in  the 
Far  East,  and  has  quickened  their  attention  to  the  task 
of  being  in  readiness  to  enter  upon  an  aggressive 
war  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
this  must  involve. 
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"  This  was  our  historical  mistake,  with  the  conse- 
quences of  which  we  are  now  required  to  reckon  under 
conditions  of  the  most  onerous  character  for  us,  for  the 
defence  of  our  national  territories.  A  second  Prussian 
armed  frontier  in  the  remote  East  of  Siberia,  from 
])aikal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  spite  of  the  economic 
weakness  of  that  country,  has  become  an  inevitable 
task,  though  meanwdiile  the  oppressive  nature  of  this 
inevitability  is  indubitably  overwhelming  for  the 
national  resources.  Already  the  burden  of  the 
task  is  felt  in  the  laying-down  of  a  second  track 
for  the  Siberian  Railway,  when  the  first  still  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  deficits,  and  in  the  building 
of  the  new  Amur  line,  which  must  obviously  for  a 
long  time  continue  to  be  a  losing  concern  and  add 
another  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  national  ex- 
chequer. And  then,  w^hat  will  it  cost  to  equip  a  huge 
independent  military  base  in  the  Far  East,  and 
maintain  there  a  land  force  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  lines  of  communication  via  Korea  and  South 
Manchuria,  as  compared  with  our  ow^n,  will  be  capable 
of  hojiefully  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  sever 
the  isolated  portions  of  our  Far  East  before  our  main 
force  shall  have  time  to  reach  the  scene  from  our 
centre?  And  in  any  case,  we  cannot  possibly  dispense 
with  a  proper  fleet  corresponding  in  numbers  and 
character  to  the  ott'ensive  sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  above.  Land  defence 
will  remedy  only  that  which  we  have  ourselves  created 
by  the  opening-up  of  South  Manchuria  on  the  flank 
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and  in  the  rear  of  our  position  in  the  Far  East.  But  when 
Japan  has  occupied  a  permanent  strategical  position 
against  us  in  Korea,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see,  from  the  one 
side,  a  wholly  unimpeded  concentration  and  movement 
thence  of  the  Japanese  armies  towards  our  boundaries, 
and,  from  the  other,  free  Japanese  descents  upon  our 
coast-line  and  the  squeezing  in  a  vise  of  the  entire 
Ussuri  region,  which  without  this  is  quite  hard  enough 
to  defend,  it  is  senseless  for  us  to  think  of  remaining 
without  an  opposing  fleet.  All  this  is  too  clearly- 
legible  on  the  map,  and  one  need  not  be  a  specialist  or 
strategist  to  elucidate  for  oneself  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  A  second  war  in  the  Far  East  will  hang  over 
us  as  a  continuous  menace  not  only  in  the  event  of  com- 
plications in  the  East  itself,  but  in  the  event  of  any  of 
those  highly  intricate  collisions  of  the  respective 
interests  of  the  Powers  in  Europe.  Here  Russia  offers 
such  an  exposed  and  vulnerable  spot  that  not  one  of 
her  serious  rivals  and  opponents  in  international 
politics  will  let  slip  a  convenient  opportunity  to  tie 
her  hands  by  means  of  her  position  in  the  Far  East. 
The  final  steps  in  the  progressive  movement  of  Russia 
in  the  Far  East,  thoughtlessly  made  by  Count  Witte 
by  the  laying  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the 
establishment  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  have  shown 
themselves  in  this  manner  to  be  not  the  fulfilment 
of  an  historic  task,  as  he  lightly  terms  it  in  his 
report  on  his  visit  to  the  Far  East,  but  the  most 
colossal  historical  blunder — the  fatal  advance  towards 
the  awful  downfall  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the 
PacifiG      Ocean,     the     consequences     of     which     in 
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their    entirety     we     cannot     as     yet    properly    esti- 
mate." 

Such  is  a  brief  and  an  inadequate  summary  of  the 
views  entertained  by  an  authority  who  has  studied 
the  subject  carefully,  who  lias  lived  thirty-three  years 
in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  and  who,  as  an  ex-naval 
officer  in  the  Russian  service,  is  personally  familiar 
with  every  inch  of  the  ground.  I  may  elsewhere  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  certain  factors  in  the  situation 
which,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  modify  the  uniformly 
ominous  conclusions  which  Mr.  Panotf  has  seen  fit  to 
draw  from  undeniably  strong  premises,  but  the  value 
of  this  writer's  share  in  the  investigation  of  a  political 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  involves  the  destinies 
of  more  than  one  people  in  both  hemispheres,  can 
hardly  be  overrated. 
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Geographically,  East  Siberia  includes  the  Trans- 
Baikal,  Amur,  Maritime,  and  Yakutsk  Provinces,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  only  the  first 
three  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail.  Taking  them 
in  their  order  from  west  to  east,  the  Trans-Baikal 
Province  covers  an  area  of  540,000  square  versts,  or 
400,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the  present 
day  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  Russians,  Bouryats,  and  Tunguses.  The 
country  is  extremely  mountainous  and  the  soil  of  ex- 
traordinary fertility.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Trans-Baikal  is  also  world-famous,  or  should  be,  since 
it  includes  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  and 
among  precious  stones,  the  amethyst,  jasper,  the  opal, 
topaz,  and  mountain  crystal.  The  population  is  chief- 
ly engaged  in  agriculture,  then  come  cattle-breeding, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  mining.  The  province  is  com- 
posed   of  eight    divisions,    or    arrondissements,    viz., 
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Aksliinsk,  Barguzinsk,  Verklinyeudinsk,  Nerchinsk, 
Seleiiginsk,  Troitskosavsk,  Nerchinsko-Zavod,  and 
Chitinsk.  Tlie  provincial  town  is  Chita,  which  is 
described  more  in  detail  elsewhere. 

The  Amur  Province,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  middle  course  of  the  Amur, 
has  an  area  of  400,000  square  versts,  or  nearly  300,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  200,000. 
(All  these  figures  are  necessarily  approximate,  since  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  continually  changing  them.)  The 
Russian  element  is  concentrated  within  a  fifty-verst 
zone  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  while  the 
native  and  non-E,ussian  element  comprises  Tunguses, 
Gilyaks,  Koreans,  and  Manchurians,  with  a  few 
hundreds  of  Japanese  of  recent  years.  The  principal 
mineral  products  and  activities  of  the  region  are 
gold,  silver,  coal,  petroleum,  agriculture,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  business.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
district  of  the  Amur  Cossack  troops,  the  region  of  the 
peasant  settlers,  and  the  mining-police  district,  viz., 
Verkhnye  (Upper)  Amur,  Bureinsky,  and  Khingan. 
The  chief  towns  are  Blagoveshchensk  and  Kha- 
barovsk. 

Tlie  huge  Primorsk,  or  Maritime  Province  (1,562,400 
square  versts,  or  more  than  a  million  square  miles), 
occupies  the  Siberian  coast-line  of  the  Pacific,  but  its 
population  is  as  yet  insignificant.  The  latest  census 
gives  877,129  of  all  nationalities  which  include 
Russians,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Japanese,  Gilyaks, 
Kamchadales,  Koryaks,  Tunguses,  Lamuts,  Chukchis, 
and  others.     More  than  300,000,   however,  are  Rus- 
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sian  subjects.  The  addition  of  the  regular  troops 
incorporated  into  the  Vladivostok  garrison  would,  no 
doubt,  make  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  j)opulation 
seem  considerably  larger,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
exactly  what  the  strength  of  this  garrison,  both  in  and 
around  Vladivostok,  is  at  the  present  moment.  The 
province  is  divided  into  nine  districts — Petropavlovsk, 
(in  Kamchatka),  Gizhiginsk,  and  Anadir, 
north  of  the  latter ;  Okhotsk  on  the  west,  and 
Udsky  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  in 
the  south  of  the  province  are  the  Khabarovsk,  South 
Ussuri,  and  Ussuri-Cossack  districts,  which  are  the  most 
densely  populated  and  fruitful;  while  east  of  Kamchatka 
are  the  Komandorsky,  or  Commander  Islands.  The 
Kussian  half  of  Saghalien  is  regarded  as  a  separate 
district  under  the  administration  of  its  own  Governor. 
The  administrative  centre  of  the  Maritime  Province  is 
Vladivostok.  The  activities  of  the  province  are 
agriculture,  pre-eminently  in  the  South  Ussuri  region ; 
hunting,  deer-breeding,  mining,  and  fishing. 

Merely  to  complete  this  bird's-eye  view  of  East 
Siberia,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  Yakutsk  Province 
takes  up  almost  the  whole  of  North-East  Siberia,  and 
extends  over  the  tremendous  area — even  in  this  land 
of  immense  distances — of  3,488,000  square  versts,  or 
some  three  million  square  miles — almost  half  of 
Siberia.  Its  population,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hardly 
more  than  260,000. 

It  may  assist  a  general  conception  of  the  topograph- 
ical features  of  East  Siberia  if  it  is  explained  that  the 
southern  portion  of  the  north-eastern  section  of  the 
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country,  from  the  Primorsk  and  Stanovoi  ranges 
westward  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Yenesei,  forms  agiant 
indentation  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  some  thousa  nd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
section  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains  from  two 
to  four  hundred  miles  in  width.  As  regards  the 
south-eastern  section,  the  entire  stretch  of  country 
from  the  Yablonovy  range  southwards  to  the  Amur 
River  is  covered  with  hills  and  mountains,  in  many 
places  deeply  intersected  by  river  valleys.  The  south- 
ern (Sino-Siberian)  boundary  of  the  Trans-Baikal  runs 
with  the  northern  frontier  of  Mongolia  along  a  lofty 
and  barren  mountain  range,  which  gives  place  to  a 
level,  grassy  plain  as  Mongolia  merges  into  Manchuria. 
The  boundary  then  makes  a  sudden  rise  to  the  north 
of  the  Argun  River,  and  the  latter  flowing  into  the 
Shilka  forms  the  Amur,  whereupon  the  boundary 
follows  the  immense  curve  of  the  river.  At  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ussuri,  the  Sino-Siberian  boundary 
again  turns  to  the  south,  and  still  further  south  it 
ceases  to  be  a  natural  boundary,  until  on  reaching  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Korea,  the  Tumen  River,  or 
Tuman-gang,  forms  a  natural  division  between  the 
narrow  southern  strip  of  the  Ussuri  region  and  Chien- 
tao  Province.  In  this  way  the  land  boundaries  of  East 
Siberia  are  on  the  west  and  south,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  mountain  chains,  the  latter  being  especially  lofty 
and  inaccessible  in  the  south.  The  Sino-Siberian  front- 
iers extend  together  for  seven  thousand  versts,  or  nearly 
five  thousand  miles.  The  Japan  Sea  washes  the  coast 
of  South-East  Siberia,  together  with  the  spacious  Bay 
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of  Peter  the  Great,  which  in  turn  is  divided  into  two 
smaller  gulfs,  the  Amur  and  Ussuri.  On  the  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays  stands  Vladivostok,  now 
Russia's  sole  naval  and  commercial  port,  worthy  of 
menuion,  in  the  Pacific.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
natural  situations  in  the  world,  and  its  harbour  is  free 
from  ice  during  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  the 
year.  The  Tartar  Straits  lie  between  the  shores  of 
Siberia  and  the  Island  of  Saghalien,  forming  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  aud  the 
Japan  Sea.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  separated  from  the 
Pacific  by  the  barrier  of  Kamchatka  and  the  Kuriles. 
The  Amur  River,  which  above  the  Ussuri  forms  the 
boundary  between  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  has  enor- 
mous geographical  and  political  significance.  It  is 
just  as  well,  therefore,  than  the  reader  should  familiar- 
ize himself  with  its  main  features  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  a  highly-important  part 
of  the  strategical  map  of  the  Far  East.  The  Ingoda 
and  Onon,  the  latter  flowing  from  the  confines  of 
Mongolia,  combine  to  form  the  swift  and  shallow 
Shilka,  which  in  turn  joins  the  Argun  to  form  the 
Amur.  Both  the  Sbilka  and  the  Argun  flow  from  the 
south-west,  the  former  rising  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Yablonovy  Mountains,  and  the  latter  in  the  Dauria 
Mountains.  The  upper  stream  of  the  Amur  passes 
through  narrow  valleys  and  between  lofty,  well-wooded 
hills  and  mountains,  but  further  to  the  east  the  valleys 
grow  wider  and  the  mountains  rarer,  and  Blagovesh- 
chensk, between  the  wide  tributaries  of  the  Amur,  the 
Bureva   and  Zeya,  has  a  low-lying  plain  behind  it. 
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Further  to  the  east  the  hills  again  hem  in  the  river, 
which  in  the  region  of  the  Khingan  Mountains  twists 
and  winds  amid  scenery  of  indescribable  beauty.  The 
Amur  beyond  this  point  again  spreads  out  between  flat 
and  low-lying  banks,  its  surface  dotted  with  many 
islands,  and  at  a  point  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty  versts  from  Khabarovsk  the  great  Manchurian 
river,  Sungari,  flows  into  it  from  the  south.  Khabarovsk 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri,  the 
latter  also  flowing  into  the  former  from  the  north,  and 
thence  the  Amur  is  abruptly  diverted  to  the  north 
amid  the  ramifications  of  the  Sikhota-Aliu  Mountains, 
for  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  versts,  until  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Tartar  Straits.  Not  far  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  stands  the  town  of  Nikolaevsk, 
famous  as  a  fishing  port,  the  district  town  of  the 
Udsk  division  of  the  Maritime  Province.  At  its 
mouth  the  Amur  is  more  than  nine  miles  wide.  In 
depth  this  mighty  body  of  water  varies  from  two  and 
three  feet  to  several  fathoms.  Near  Blagoveshchensk 
it  is  open  to  navigation  about  the  beginning  of  May 
and  freezes  about  November  2ord,  but  at  Nikolaevsk 
the  dates  are  June  4tli  and  November  2'5th  respective- 
ly. The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Amur  on 
the  left  bank  are  the  already-noted  Zeya  and  Bureya. 
The  former,  a  thousand  versts  in  length,  rises  in  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Yablonovy  Mountains,  which 
gradually  give  way  to  a  woodless  prairie  cover- 
ed with  thick,  high  grass.  The  Bureya,  nine  hundred 
versts  in  length,  is  a  swift  stream  broken  by 
numerous    rapids,  and  closely  resembles  the  Zeya  in 
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its  general  characteristics.  The  entire  Amur  basin 
covers  considerably  more  than  a  million  square 
miles.  In  July  and  August  the  river  attains  its 
maximum  height  of  about  seven  fathoms  above  its 
normal  level,  and  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  most 
disastrous  inundations  usually  occur,  involving  great 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Entire  lakes  several  miles 
in  width  are  formed,  and  in  spots,  where  under  normal 
conditions  islands  rise  many  feet  above  the  water, 
only  the  tops  of  trees  are  visible.  In  fact,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  river  fairly  change  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country.  At  high  water  the  rocks  and 
cliffs,  which  form  the  banks  at  either  side,  often  over- 
hang the  stream  and  rise  sheer  out  of  its  depths,  and 
when  the  flood  is  at  its  worst  the  surface  is  littered 
with  the  trunks  of  trees,  fragments  of  buildings,  beams, 
haystacks,  and  peasants'  huts.  But  at  low  water,  in 
places  which  were  previously  covered  to  the  very  sides 
of  the  cliffs,  sandy  shallows  strewn  with  shingle  are 
now  seen,  and  the  Cossack  stanitsi  appear  to  have 
been  removed  further  back  from  the  edge  of  the  river, 
sometimes  standing  on  the  high  banks  of  waterless 
tributaries ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  realize  that  at  other  seasons 
the  safety  of  these  settlements  can  be  menaced  by 
floods.  The  great  floods  of  1872  were  among  the 
worst  ever  experienced  on  the  Amur,  twenty-seven 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river 
being  utterly  wiped  out,  leaving  "  not  a  wrack  behind." 
As  the  scope  of  this  review  of  East  Siberia  is  from 
the  Trans-Baikal  to  the  Maritime  Province,  it  would 
be  invidious  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  great  body  of 
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water  Avliicli  gives  its  iianu'  to  the  former.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Lake  Baikal  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  monarch  of  the  Siberian  lakes — named 
by  the  Mongols  Dalainor,  the  "  Holy  Sea,"  or  Bai- 
koul,  Lake  Fortune.  It  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles 
long,  in  the  form  of  a  sickle  ;  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
five  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  above  twenty- 
thousand  square  miles.  In  its  southern  part  it  is  more 
than  five  thousand  feet  deep,  and  in  the  northern  part 
about  three  thousand.  So  transparent  is  the  water 
that  the  bottom,  at  a  depth  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
feet,  is  clearly  visible.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  a  range  of  mountains,  constituting  an  offshoot  of 
the  Yablonovy  chain,  rises  to  a  height  of  four  thou- 
sand feet  and  stretches  away  into  the  distance,  its 
many  peaks  heavily  capped  with  snow.  The  lake  is 
subject  to  sudden  storms  of  terrific  violence,  especially 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Both  the  native  tribes 
of  the  region  and  the  Russian  peasantry  regard  the 
lake  with  feelin2;s  of  awe  and  terror  as  a  manifestation 
potent,  menacing,  and  destructive.  The  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  the  Tunguses  and  Bouryats  has  jDcopled  the 
surrounding  cliffs  with  malignant  supernatural  beings. 
One  rock  in  particular  rises  like  a  pillar  to  a  height 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  human  head, 
with  a  nose  seven  feet  long,  with  hollows  resembling 
eyes,  and  in  place  of  a  mouth  a  cleft  in  the  rock 
where  numerous  cormorants  and  sea-gulls  make  their 
nests.     This  rock  is  known  as  the  sea-god,    the   awful 
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Diandou,  to  whom  the  Tunguses  pray  and  offer 
propitiatory  sacrifices.  On  the  holy  island  of  Olkhon 
dwells  the  infernal  deity,  Begdazi,  who  commands  the 
souls  of  the  wicked.  Sacrifices  are  made  to  the 
"  invincible  white  god  "  on  the  Shaman  stone  as  far 
away  as  the  sources  of  the  Angara.  The  lake  freezes 
entirely  only  early  in  January,  the  layer  of  ice  reaching 
a  thickness  of  three  and  four  feet.  When  there  is  no 
wind  and  no  snow — the  usual  conditions  of  a  Baikal 
winter — the  surface  of  the  lake  shines  like  a  mirror 
and  reflects  the  summits  of  the  hills  and  mountains  on 
its  banks.  Over  all  is  the  sky,  blue  and  cloudless. 
The  Selenga  Kiver,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  long, 
falls  into  Lake  Baikal  from  the  east,  making  its  way 
through  the  mountains  from  Mongolia,  and  the 
tributary  streams  of  this  river  form  a  system  which 
helps  to  water  the  Trans-Baikal. 

Chita  is  the  provincial  town  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
Province,  the  seat  of  the  military  Governor,  and 
of  many  provincial  institutions.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Trans-Baikal  line  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Ingoda.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  convict  settlement 
existed  here,  and  in  1827  the  famous  "  Decembrists  " 
( Dehabristivi )  were  transported  hither,  a  special 
prison  being  built  for  their  accommodation.  Thanks  to 
their  personal  energy  and  the  ample  means  provided 
by  their  relatives  and  friends,  a  well-constructed  settle- 
ment was  gradually  formed.  One  of  the  streets  of  the 
present  town  is  called  "Ladies  '    Street  "     [Damskaya 
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Ul'itsa),  as  it  was  named  at  the  time  when  the  wives  of 
the  noble  exiles,  Troubetskoi,  Volkonsky,  Muravieff 
(pronounced  "  Mooravyoff"),  Annenkoff,  Nerishkin, 
DaA'idof!',  and  others  lived  in  it,  preferring  to  share  the 
exile  of  their  lords  rather  than  to  stay  behind  in 
Russia.  In  1851,  on  the  formation  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Province,  Chita  was  converted  into  the  pro- 
vincial town.  It  was  also  proposed  to  establish  here 
the  administration  of  the  Trans-Baikal  Railway,  see- 
ing that  Irkutsk  is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  main 
line,  whereas  at  Chita  the  administration  would  have 
been  provided  with  a  more  central  situation,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  to  carry  out  this  idea,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  build  offices  and  quarters  for  the 
employees,  the  project  so  far  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  embryonic  stage.  Although  hitherto  the  develop- 
ment of  Chita  has  languished  owing,  so  some  of  my 
Russian  friends  say,  to  the  predominance  of  the 
"  military-administrative  spirit  "  which  permeates  the 
ruling  official  classes,  there  has  nevertheless  been 
marked  growth  during  recent  years,  local  authorities 
claiming  a  population  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
"  souls  "  at  the  present  day.  A  great  deal  is  expect- 
ed from  the  construction  of  the  Amur  Railway,  work 
on  which  is  now  joroceeding,  and  should  the  colossal 
Kamchatka  scheme  of  M.  de  Lobel  and  his  American 
coadjutors  ever  come  to  anything,  Chita  will  unques- 
tional)ly  witness  a  real  estate  boom  quite  commensurate 
with  Wild  West  precedents. 

Chita  enjoys  a  highly  picturesque  position.     Moun- 
tains rise  on   three  sides  and  command  a  magnificent 
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view  of  the  city.  The  latter  forms  a  sort  of  ampitheatre 
disposed  on  two  terraces,  which  descend  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chita  by  the  slope  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ingoda  Mountains,  which  constitute  the  northern 
part  cf  the  Zankansky  chain.  This  chain  stretches 
away  to  the  north-west,  parallel  to  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Yablonovy  range,  in  conjunction  with  which  it 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Ingoda  River..  Reckoning  as 
the  crow  flies,  Chita  is  6,405  versts  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  5,792  versts  from  Moscow,  and  from  Chita  to 
Stretensk,  where  passengers  embark  for  the  Amur  trip, 
the  distance  is  357  versts.  The  former  great  Siberian 
horse  track,  approaching  Chita  from  the  west  and 
passing  close  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Kenonsky,  turns  to 
the  south,  and,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  versts 
from  the  town  itself,  ascends  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  gradient,  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  is  a  small  chapel,  or  oratory,  and  by  the  side  of 
this  a  stone  obelisk,  erected  to  commemorate  the  stay 
here  of  the  then  Tsesarevitch,  now  Tsar  of  Russia, 
for  his  farewell  luncheon,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
passage  through  Chita  in  1891. 

Autumn  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  visit  East 
Siberia.  At  this  season  the  sky  is  clear,  the  air  is 
pure  and  dry,  there  is  scarcely  any  wind,  and  the 
morning  frosts,  which  actually  begin  in  August,  are  in 
"no  sense  severe.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the 
temperature  begins  to  decline  appreciably  and  it  grows 
windier  and  frostier.  The  winter  supervenes  gradually. 
The  first  snow  falls  for  the  most  part  towards  the  end 
of  September,  though  during  my  visit  I  saw  none  of  it, 
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the  season,  so  I  was  told,  being  particularly  mild. 
The  strength  of  the  sun  is  so  great  that  the  snow 
usually  melts  during  the  day,  or  is  dispersed  by  the 
wind.  In  raid-winter  the  snow  is  deeper,  but  as  a  rule 
there  is  very  little,  and  the  use  of  sleighs  in  Chita  itself 
is  exceedingly  rare.  The  rivers  freeze  about  the 
middle  of  November,  tlie  Chita  first,  and  considerably 
later  the  Ingoda,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  river  and  the  swiftness  of  its  current.  Once 
winter  has  set  in  thaws  are  virtually  unknown.  The 
weather  is  quiet  and  clear,  and  snow-storms  and 
blizzards  hardly  ever  occur.  Forty-nine  degrees  of 
frost  are  often  recorded,  and  the  ground  freezes  to  a 
depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  or  eleven  feet,  roughly 
speaking.  Residents  assured  me  that,  thanks  to  these 
favourable  meteorological  conditions,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  endure  the  East  Siberian  winter,  and  the 
educational  establishments  of  Chita  require  all  scholars 
to  be  in  attendance  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  lower  than  forty  degrees  of  frost.  Such  a  rule 
would  be  impossible  of  fulfilment  in  European  Russia. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  earthquakes  are  not  unknown 
here,  though  they  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
at  Irkutsk.  These  shocks,  however,  are  comparatively 
mild  and  are  not  elicited  by  local  causes,  but  are,  so 
to  speak,  echoes  of  fluctuations  of  the  earth's  crust  not 
nearer  than  Baikal. 

Chita  and  other  East  Siberian  towns,  such  as 
Nerchinsk,  Stretensk,  Blagoveshchensk,  Khabarovsk, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  Vladivostok,  remind  one  of  our 
own  younger   colonial   settlements.     Chita    is   ambi- 
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tiously  planned,  with  wide  streets  and  ample  space  for 
further  extension.  At  present  there  are  no  paved  roads, 
and  the  footpaths  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  planks, 
as   at  Vancouver  twenty  years  ago.     For  residential 
purposes   wood    is  the   customary   building   material. 
Streets  like  the  Amurskaya,  Argunskaya,  and  Blagovesh- 
chenskaya    boast  some    very    respectable    buildings. 
Two  or  three  cinematograph  shows — that  great  staple 
of  the  Far  East — cater  most  of  the  time  to  the  frivolous- 
minded  public  ;  Chita  has  also  a  circus,   not  always 
open,  a  summer  theatre  and  garden,  a  small  park,  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  Kussia,  several  typical  churches 
to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  community.     The 
Russian  Imperial  Geographical  Society  has  a  library 
and  museum  of  considerable  interest,  which  help  the 
visitor  to  gain   a  fair  idea  of  the  fauna,  flora,  trade, 
and  industries  of  the  province.     But  on  the  whole, 
provision   for  the  educational  needs  of  the  town  and 
district  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.    The  Classical 
Male  Gymnasium,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  handsome  white 
stone   building  with  accommodation   for  five  or  six 
hundred  pupils,   but  there  are  as  yet  no  institutions 
above  the  rank  of  middle  school.    In  the  latter  category 
some   seven    establishments  may   be   included,    while 
there  are  eleven  elementary  schools,  one  Sunday  School, 
and  one  technical  school.     As  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
there  were  about  three  thousand  children  of  both  sexes 
attending  school.     It  is  significant  enough  that  there 
is  but  one  university  for  the  whole  of  Siberia,  viz.,  at 
Tomsk,  and  it  is  assuredly   high   time  that  a  second 
institution  of  the  kind  should  be  opened  east  of  Irkutsk, 
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the  more  so  seeing  that  the  thirst  for  education 
throughout  Siberia  is  a  marked  and  gratifying  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  Japanese  have  ah-eady  reached  Chita  and  make 
a  good  living  as  hiundry-men  and  women,  photogra- 
phers, barbers,  occasionally  as  dentists,  and  there  is  a 
small  colony  of  Japanese  women  engaged  in  a  less 
respectable  calling  which  shall  be  nameless.  There  is 
one  general  Japanese  store  bearing  the  title,  in 
Russian,  of  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  but  no  Japanese  are 
found  in  business  enterprises  of  great  extent  or 
importance,  and  Japanese  wares,  save  as  curiosities, 
do  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  Russian  is  not 
easily  hypnotized  by  superficial  glamour,  and  it  has 
not  taken  him  long  to  discover  that  the  majority  of 
the  products  of  Dai  Nippon  do  not  wear  well.  I  heard 
vaguely  of  an  American  who  was  connected  with  an 
agricultural  machinery  business  at  Cliita,  but  I  never 
saw  him,  nor  did  I  meet  a  solitary  Englishman  or 
American  throughout  my  trip  of  a  month  or  more  in 
East  Siberia,  though  there  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
a  market  for  English  goods  in  common  use  and 
of  moderate  price,  which,  one  would  think,  might 
be  imported  at  a  profit  in  spite  of  the  high 
tariff.  I  earnestly  advise  those  who  are  in  quest 
of  new  markets  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Amur  Railway  and  the  mooted  Kamchatka 
Railway  project,  for  if  both  these  should  be  carried 
through — and  the  former  line  is  already  in  course  of 
construction — there  is  bound  to  be  an  ever-growing 
demand  for   supplies  of  every  description,   and   any 
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kind  of  enterprising  retailer  ought  speedily  to  amass  a 
small  fortune,  not  alone  at  Chita,  but  at  a  dozen  or 
more  points  between  that  town  and  Khabarovsk, 
including  the  many  Cossack  settlements  along  the 
Amur  River  itself.  But  of  course  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  this  departure. 

During  my  stay  at  Chita  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  of  the  local  journalists,  more  especially  the 
editor  of  the  Zabaikalskaya  Nov,  or  "  Trans-Baikal 
Virgin  Soil,"  whom  I  found  a  highly-cultured  gentle- 
man of  middle  age.  The  subject  uppermost  in  my 
mind  was  naturally  the  Amur  Railway,  and  answering 
my  questions  the  editor  said  : — "  The  construction  of 
this  line  is  approved  almost  171  to  to  by  East  Siberians, 
among  whom  it  is  purely  a  non-party  matter.  There 
may  exist  a  divergence  of  views  as  to  the  immediate 
expediency  of  an  enterprise  involving  an  outlay  of 
four  hundred  million  roubles  or  more,  at  a  time  when 
the  national  finances  are  in  such  a  straitened  condi- 
tion, but  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  road  must  become 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  development  of  this  region, 
few  if  any  would  deny." 

"  What  is  the  feeling,"  I  asked,  "  on  the  subject  of 
Russo-Japanese  relations  ?  Is  there  any  foundation 
for  the  reports  sometimes  seen  in  Japanese  papers  that 
Russia  is  preparing  for  a  war  of  revenge  against 
Japan?" 

The  editor  smiled.  "  It  is  utter  nonsense,"  he 
replied,  "  to  suppose  that  the  Russian  people  in 
Siberia  have  the  faintest  wish  to  enter  upon  a  war  of 
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revenge.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  is,  of 
course,  another  question,  but  personally  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  intention,  although  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that,  after  the  lessons  of  the  late  war,  the 
need  for  preparedness  is  fully  recognized." 

A  high  official  connected  with  the  Cossack  Survey- 
ing and  Delimitation  Department,  by  whom  I  was 
most  kindly  entertained,  expressed  views  almost  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  above.  "  We  residents  of 
East  Siberia,"  he  said,  "  are  far  too  deeply  concerned 
about  our  own  domestic  affairs  to  bother  our  heads 
about  a  second  war."  He  affirmed,  and  the  fact  was 
obvious,  that  the  Japanese  in  the  country  lived 
amicably  among  the  Russians;  they  speedily  learn  the 
language,  or  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  business 
requirements,  and  appear  in  no  hurry  to  return  to 
their  native  land,  where  they  would  be  taxed  to  the 
limit  of  endurance. 

"  It  is  surprising  to  me,"  added  this  gentleman, 
"  that  no  foreign  agriculturists  make  any  attempt  to 
settle  in  the  Trans-Baikal  and  Priamur  districts, 
where  the  conditions  are  really  favourable  to  success. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water,  and  the  climate, 
though  undoubtedly  severe,  is  eminently  healthy, 
consumption,  for  instance,  being  almost  unknown.  I 
know  that  big  money  is  made  out  of  the  sale  of 
agricultural  machinery,  which  is  bought  in  large 
quantities  l)y  the  Cossacks.  Kussian  and  American 
makers  are  so  far  the  only  ones  in  the  market. 
Russian  machinery  is  cheaper  than  American  and 
perhaps  somewhat  inferior,  but  still  there  is  a  large 
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demand  for  it.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  done  by 
foreign  competitors  than  at  present." 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  interview  with 
Mr.  N.  K.  Volkotf,  the  Kadet,  or  Constitutional 
Democrat  member  of  the  Douma  for  the  non-Cossack 
part  of  the  Trans-Baikal,  and  he  confirmed  what  my 
journalistic  friend  had  said  about  the  non-party 
character  of  the  Amur  E-ailway  construction.  He 
smiled  humorously  when  he  admitted  that,  on  this 
question,  the  opposition  was  divided  in  the  House,  the 
East  Siberian  deputies  being  inevitably  pro-Govern- 
ment on  this  single  issue.  Mr.  Volkoff,  though  still 
quite  a  young  man,  has  had  an  eventful  career.  He 
was  implicated  in  the  celebrated  Chita  rising  against 
the  Government  immediately  after  the  war,  but  was 
rather  leniently  treated  by  the  Field  Court,  serving 
only  two  or  three  months  in  prison  as  a  result. 

I  paid  a  farewell  call  on  the  youngest  and  most 
"  progressive  "  of  the  Chita  dailies,  styled  Zarya  Bai- 
kalya,  or  "  Dawn  of  the  Baikal,"  which  I  found  to  be 
an  offshoot  of  the  older  and  staider  Zabaikalskaya 
Nov,  above  referred  to.  The  paper  was  housed  in 
somewhat  primitive  quarters,  and  I  noticed  that  several 
of  the  compositors  were  of  the  fairer  sex.  The  members 
of  the  editorial  and  reportorial  staff*  were  nearly  all 
young  men  ranging  in  colouring  from  brunettes  of  the 
deepest  dye  to  light  blondes,  but  all  alike  in  their 
contention  that  the  only  redeeming  act  of  the  Russian 
Government  was  its  pending  construction  of  the  Amur 
Railway.  Nothing  would  satisfy  these  hearty  young 
fellows  but  that  I  should  sit  down  and  on  a  galley 
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sheet  indite  in  Russian,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability, 
a  record  of  my  impressions  of  Chita.  I  fancy  I 
managed  to  leave  behind  me  the  conviction  that  never, 
or  hardly  ever,  in  the  whole  course  of  a  misspent  life 
had  I  seen  a  finer  city,  experienced  a  more  delightful 
climate,  or  mingled  with  a  grander  set  of  people  than 
Chita  and  at  Chita.  No  doubt  I  laid  on  the  colours 
with  a  thick  brush,  but  I  felt  pretty  confident  that 
this  testimonial  to  the  varied  attractions  of  Chita  would 
not  be  used  to  lure  the  unwary,  or  to  "  bull "  the  market, 
and  I  was  amply  rewarded  for  my  exertions  by  the 
fervour  of  my  companions  in  crime  when  bidding  me 
do  avidaniya,  or  au  revoir.  Good  luck  to  Chita  and 
its  sturdy  citizens  !  There  are  worse  places  and  persons 
in  both  hemispheres. 


CHAPTER  V 

ON    THE    AMUR    RIVER. 

From  Chita  to  Stretensk — Sketch  of  Nerchinsk  and  Stretensk — Importance 
of  the  Latter  as  the  Starting  Point  of  the  Amur  River  Navigation — Vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Amur  River  Fleet— Decline  of  this  Service  Helped  by  Russian 
Policy  of  Booming  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur — Result  of  the  War  Revives 
Interest  in  the  Amur  Navigation  both  Economically  and  Strategically 
— Difficulty  of  Navigating  the  Shilka — Some  Facts  concerning  the 
Journey  from  Stretensk  to  Khabarovsk — Life  of  the  RiverineResidents — 
The  Cossack  "  Stanitsa" — Cossack  Population  Badly  Aftected  by  the  War — 
The  Constitution  of  a  typical  Cossack  Commune — Some  Native  Tribes — 
Shamanism  among  the  Bouryats — The  Station  Chasovinskaya — The  Amur 
Railway  a  Strategic  Necessity  and  an  Economic  Burden  for  the  Empire 
though  Favoured  by  East  Siberians — The  Principal  River  Stations — 
Potential  Wealth  of  the  Region— The  Amur  River  Gunboats — Smuggling — 
The  Chinese  and  Koreans  as  Settlers  —  Alarming  Growth  of  Chinese 
Population. 

I  UNDERTOOK  the  jouriiey  from  Stretensk  to 
Khabarovsk  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  1909. 
I  left  Chita  by  the  mail  train  ( pochtovwi  poyezd)  at 
10.40  a.m.  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  and  reached 
Stretensk  at  5  a.m.  on  the  following  morning.  This 
short  line  of  about  three  hundred  miles  was  the  only 
one  in  East  Siberia  until  the  construction  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Hallway.  The  line  passes  through 
highly-picturesque  country,  more  especially  when  the 
train  enters  the  valley  of  the  Shilka,  skirting  the 
mountain  range,  which  is  intersected  by  deep  gulleys 
and  mountain  passes.  Between  Chita  and  Stretensk 
lies  the  small  town  of  Nerchinsk,  with  a  population  of 
about  six  thousand,  a  thousand  houses,  and  four  or  five 
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inevitable  elmrclies.  Nevertheless  Nerchinsk  is  far 
older  than  many  other  Siberian  towns  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  at  the  present  day,  though  in  the 
past  Nerchinsk  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  Kusso- 
Chinese  relations.  The  town  was  founded  in  lGo4  by 
the  Yenesei  warrior,  Afanasi  Pashkovwi,  and  the 
Cossack  Captain,  Beketovwi.  In  1689  the  Okolnitchy 
(a  courtier  of  the  second  class,  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  ancient  Tsars),  Golovin,  who  had  concluded  the 
Nerchinsk  Treaty  with  China,  built  a  fortress  at 
Nerchinsk,  and  thenceforward  the  place  was  officially 
recognized  as  a  town.  In  1708  Nerchinsk  was  attached 
to  the  Siberian  Government,  in  1719  to  the  Tobolsk 
Government,  and  in  1764  to  the  Irkutsk  Government. 
In  1783  Nerchinsk  was  made  a  provincial  town  ;  and 
by  1881  had  become  a  district  town  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Province.  The  present  site  dates  from  1812, 
when  the  town  was  removed  from  its  former  position 
nearer  the  Shilka  on  account  of  the  destructive  floods 
to  which  it  was  continually  being  subjected,  but  even 
now  it  is  still  within  the  danger  zone  and  not  infre- 
quently suffers  from  inundations.  There  is  a  fairly 
large  convict  prison  near  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
engage  in  trade,  agriculture,  and  transport.  Not  far 
from  the  town  are  two  tanneries,  two  candle 
factories,  and  a  fur-coat  factory.  There  are  seven 
schools,  viz.,  a  third-class  municipal  school,  a  girls' 
pro-gymnasium,  four  parish  schools,  and  one  elementary 
school. 

The  town  of  Stretensk  is  a  place  of  some  importance 
as  the  terminus  of  the   railway  on   Siberian  territory 
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and  the  starting  point  of  the  Amur  River  navigation. 
It  may  be  said  to  connect  the  Trans-Baikal  line  with 
the  Ussuri  Railway,  from  Khabarovsk,  and  to  end  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  at  Nikolaevsk  on  the  Amur.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  thousand.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  Amur 
fleet  of  steamers  was  far  larger  than  at  present.  The 
speedy  growth  of  this  fleet  coincided  with  a  period  of 
general  revival  of  the  Amur  region,  when  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  constituting  a  part  of  the  great 
Siberian  system  called  forth  a  demand  for  the  carriage 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  freight,  both  private  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  railway.  The  Amur  River 
fleet  expanded  not  daily  or  yearly,  but  almost  hourly, 
and  in  1900  it  comprised  no  fewer  than  116  steamers. 
In  those  days  the  entire  stream  of  immigration  into 
the  Priamur  and  Primorsk  (Maritime)  Provinces 
chose  the  Amur  River  route,  in  consequence  of  which, 
at  various  points  in  the  Amur  basin,  settlement 
stations  were  established,  with  spacious  barracks, 
hospitals,  and  commissariat.  The  entire  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  proceeded  to  the  Far  East  by  the 
same  route,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  accom- 
modation that  those  who  desired  first  and  second  class 
cabins  had  to  engage  the  same  by  telegraph  from 
Irkutsk,  since  otherwise  they  ran  the  risk  of  having  to 
spend  several  days  at  Stretensk  waiting  for  a  steamer. 
The  building  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  has 
*'  changed  all  that ;"  a  large  proportion  of  the 
passenger  and  goods  traffic — more  especially  in  the 
case  of  articles  of  v^  alue  calling  for   quick   delivery — 
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has  been  diverted  to  the  railway  route,  and  the  Amur 
fleet  has  suffered  in  consequence.  The  Russian 
authorities,  in  pursuance  of  their  suicidal  policy  of 
booming  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  stimulated  this 
tendency  by  artificial  means,  extending  to  patrons  of 
the  railway  special  rates,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  river  steamship  companies  to 
compete  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Before  the 
existence  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  tea  for 
Russia  was  shipped  by  the  Amur,  as  oftering  the 
cheapest  carriage,  but  the  opening  of  goods  traffic  on 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  via  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  thanks  to  the  same  policy  of  special  rates  and  ■ 
exemptions,  deprived  the  Amur  of  its  most  profitable 
line  of  freight. 

Side  by  side  with  the  decline  of  the  Amur  steamship 
service  in  quality  and  quantity,  the  colonization  of  the 
Amur  region  also  ceased,  and  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  derived  the  greater  part  of  its 
sustenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  this  service, 
became  impoverished.  Now,  however,  after  the  fall 
of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  the  prospects  of  a  revival 
of  river  communication  are  much  brighter ;  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  needs  of  this  service  will  attract 
serious  attention,  since  the  melancholy  events  of  the 
recent  war  have  clearly  proved  the  indispensable  nature 
of  the  Shilka  and  Amur  navigation  from  both  the 
economic  and  strategical  standpoints,  and  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  Amur  Railway  project  which  will  require 
many  years  yet  for  its  consummation.  As  to  how  this 
latter  project  will  affect  the  future  of  both  Stretensk 
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and  the  steamship  service  in  general,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion.  Doubtless  a  certain 
portion  of  freight  demanding  speedy  delivery  will  be 
diverted  to  the  railway,  but  there  must  always  remain  a 
very  considerable  amount  which  can  be  forwarded  more 
cheaply  and  conveniently  by  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
numerous  Cossack  settlements  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  not  to  speak  of  the  rapidly-growing  popula- 
tion of  the  right,  or  Chinese  bank,  the  Amur  steamers 
are  the  natural  means  of  transportation.  But  an 
improved  system  of  dredging  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Shilka  is  highly  desirable.  Some  idea  of  the  obstacles 
and  dangers  which  confront  the  river  pilots  may  be 
obtained  from  the  statement  that  from  Stretensk  to 
the  junction  of  the"  Shilka  with  the  Amur,  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  reefs.  In  view  of 
this  circumstance,  navigation  on  the  Shilka,  even 
during  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year,  is 
possible  only  for  steamers  of  shallow  draft  (not  more 
than  three  and  a  half  feet),  which  has  to  be  reduced 
to  three  and  even  two  and  a  half  feet  at  low  water.  It 
is  only  from  Blagoveshchensk  to  Nikolaevsk  that 
navigation  can  be  conducted  by  deep-draft  steamers. 

The  person  of  limited  means,  who  undertakes  this 
trip,  must  be  prepared  for  some  inconveniences,  though 
they  are  far  fewer  than  one  has  any  right  to  expect 
considering  the  surroundings.  If  the  weather  is  at 
all  wet,  the  mud  at  Stretensk  and  other  wayside 
stations  is  something  too  awful  for  words.  My  goloshes 
were  simply  dragged  from  my  boots  by  the  suction 
underfoot,    as      I     tried    to    walk    from    the    ferry 
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landing  to  the  steamer,  and  in  the  h>ng  run  I  had  to 
ride  on  the  cart  with  my  luggage.  Those  who  are  at  all 
fastidious  are  also  advised  to  wait  for  the  mail  steamer 
{pocIUovu'i  pnrohhod)  which  plies  regularly  between 
Stretensk  and  Blagoveshchenk,  and  again  between 
Blagoveshchenk,  Khabarovsk,  and  Nikolaevsk.  These 
steamers  are  astonishingly  good,  though  the  passenger 
must  provide  himself  with  bedding,  or  at  least  a 
blanket,  since  the  cabins,  comfortable  in  every  other 
respect,  with  cushioned  seats,  steam-heating,  and 
electric  lights,  do  not  furnish  this  convenience. 
Seeing  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
trip  I  did  not  meet  a  solitary  Englishman 
or  American,  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
conditions  of  travel  in  this  highly-interesting 
region  are  "  caviare  to  the  general,"  and  a  few  hints 
regarding  itinerary,  expenses,  equipment,  etc.,  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  For  those  to  whom  time  is  an  object, 
the  down-stream  route,  from  Stretensk  to  Khabarovsk, 
is  to  be  recommended ;  otherwise,  if  the  steamer  has 
to  travel  against  the  current,  from  Khabarovsk  to 
Blagoveshchensk  and  beyond,  the  trip  will  take  quite 
twice  as  long.  As  already  indicated,  for  the  down- 
stream trip,  the  traveller  must  go  first  to  Chita,  and 
thence  l)y  the  branch  line  to  Stretensk.  From 
Stretensk  to  Nikolaevsk  is  precisely  3055-1/2  versts 
(a  verst  is  3500  English  feet),  and  from  Stretensk  to 
Khaliarovsk  2115-3/4  versts.  The  fares  ])y  the  mail 
steamer  are  as  follows : — 

Stretensk  to  Blagoveslichensk  :     1st  chiss,  29  roublos  04  kujieks; 
2nd  class,  17  nmbles  96  kopeks;  ?>ri\  class,  3  roubles  99  kopeks. 
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vStretensk  to  Khabarovsk  :     1st  class,  52  roubles  90  kopeks ; 
2nd  class,  31  roubles  73  kopeks ;  3rd  class,  7  roubles  05  kopeks. 

Stretensk  to  Nikolaevsk  :     1st  class,  76  roubles  39  kopeks ; 
2nd  class,  45  roubles  83  kopeks ;  3rd  class,  10  roubles  18  kopeks. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  charge  of  two 
roubles  twenty-five  kopeks  a  day  for  food.  In  my  own 
case,  ascertaining  that  the  regular  mail  steamer  would 
not  be  in  before  the  next  day,  I  took  a  cargo  boat  to 
Blagoveshchensk,  second  class,  for  twelve  roubles,  and 
two  roubles  twenty-five  kopeks  a  day  extra  for  food, 
which  was  excellent,  as  Russian  food  nearly  always  is. 
A  simple  comparison  between  the  distances  and  the 
fares  will  be  enough  to  show  that  travelling  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  astonishingly  cheap  on  the  whole. 
The  scale  of  payment  for  porters  is,  however,  much 
higher  than  in  England.  Fifty  kopeks,  or  a  shilling, 
is  a  very  common  gratuity,  and  for  carting  my  belong- 
ings from  one  side  of  the  Shilka  to  the  other,  by  the 
ferry,  my  izvozchik  charged  me  "  two  whole  ones," 
i.e.,  two  roubles.  The  same  service  in  Japan  would 
have  cost  fifty  sen.  The  majority  of  the  smaller 
steamers  on  the  Shilka  and  Amur  are  stern-wheelers, 
but  the  mail  boats  and  the  larger  private  steamers, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  even  finer  than  the  mail 
boats,  are  usually  side-wheelers  and  can  make  twenty 
versts  an  hour  with  the  stream.  Though  it  may  be 
hard  to  believe,  it  is  true  that  these  larger  steamers  in 
the  first-class  saloon  have  pianos,  card-tables,  lounges, 
potted  plants,  and  such  like  luxuries  to  make  the  traveller 
forget  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
Occidental  civilization,  while  the  second  class  accom- 
modation is  amply  good  enough  for  any  reasonable 
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person.  The  order  of  the  day  for  meals  is  tea,  cake, 
bread  and  butter  between  six  or  seven  and  nine. 
Russian  tea  has  no  peer  and  Siberian  butter  also 
stands  alone.  Much  of  the  so-called  tinned  Danish 
butter  is  Siberian  butter  spoiled.  Most  people  know 
that  the  Russians  prefer  as  a  rule  to  drink  tea  with  a 
slice  of  lemon  floating  on  the  surface ;  milk  is,  how- 
ever, j^rovided  for  those  who  like  it,  and  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  the  number  of 
glasses  the  individual  is  allowed  to  take  in  any  given 
time.  Dinner,  or  ohyed,  an  exceedingly  elastic 
term,  was  on  board  my  steamer  served  after  twelve 
o'clock  and  consisted  of  two  courses — a  thick  and 
savoury  shchee  or  borsch  soup  and  one  other 
meat  dish  with  vegetables,  and  a  sweet  of  some  kind. 
The  evening  meal  {uzheen)  was  usually  served  between 
seven  and  eight  and  bore  a  close  family  resemblance 
to  the  midday  meal.  AVines,  beer,  and  drinks  of  any 
other  kind  save  water  and  tea  were  charged  extra.  I 
had  reason  to  confirm  my  earlier  impression  of  the 
Russian  cuisine  to  the  effect  that  under  the  Russian 
flag  a  "  portion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  any  description  of 
food,  is  so  voluminous  that  a  meal  composed  of  two 
dishes  is  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  appetite. 

The  journey  from  Stietensk  to  Blagoveshchensk 
took  five  days,  several  delays  being  caused  by  the  fogs 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  have  a  bad  habit  of 
gathering  without  warning  and  holding  traffic  up  for 
hours  at  a  stretch.  For  my  own  part  I  did  not  regret 
the    leisurely  journey  since   it  afforded   me   an    op- 
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portunity  of  talking  with  the  passengers,  landing  at 
the  various  Cossack  staniisi  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  general  gathering  information  concern- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  region,  among 
both  the  Russian  and  native  population.  The 
former  consists  largely  of  Cossacks  who  engage  in 
agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  hunting,  and  so 
forth.  As  a  rule  the  Cossack  is  far  better  off  than  the 
ordinary  Russian  peasant,  since  in  return  for  his  con- 
stant liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  war,  he 
enjoys  many  special  piivileges,  and  has  received  the 
pick  of  the  land  from  the  Government.  But  the 
Amur  Cossack  is  far  less  prosperous  than  the  Cossack 
of  the  Trans-Baikal.  An  average  stanitsa  on  the 
Amur  is  made  up  of  small  wooden  houses  of  a  single 
type,  with  two  or  three  windows.  In  front  of  the  houses, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  tlie  bath-houses  and 
kitchen  gardens  {ogorodi),  and  behind  are  two  or  three 
store-houses.  Many  of  the  houses  are  thatched  with 
bark,  and  w^ith  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  impres- 
sion given  is  not  on  a  par  with  what  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  in  the  Trans-Baikal  and  West 
Siberia.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  Amur 
Cossacks  take  life  very  easily  and  make  hardly  any 
effort  to  farm  their  holdings  to  the  best  advantage. 
Both  the  Trans-Baikal  and  Amur  Cossacks  suffered 
severely  from  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  They  were 
despatched  to  the  front  in  great  numbers,  and  a  big 
proportion  never  returned  from  the  bloodstained  fields 
of  Manchuria.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  left  its  traces  upon  the  well-l)eing  of  the 
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population,  the  menu  of  the  average  Cossack  or  Russian 
peasant  in  these  regions  would  seem  luxurious  to  a 
Japanese  in  a  similar  walk  of  life.  Bread  in  almost 
unlimited  (piantities,  potatoes,  milk,  and  milk 
products,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  and  fish  are  all  common 
enough  articles  of  diet  in  Siberia.  The  day  usually 
begins  with  tea  and  bread  ;  at  midday  the  family  take 
dinner  ;  at  three  or  four  o'clock  tea ;  and  at  seven 
suj^i^er  consisting  of  what  is  left  over  from  dinner, 
with  the  inevitable  addition  of  tea.  This  bill-of-fare 
applies  to  a  family  of  fair  means.  The  peasant 
proper,  however,  enjoys  plenty  even  if  his  food  lacks 
variety.  Cabbage  soup  is  a  universal  stand-by,  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  hunger  ;  while  barley,  potatoes, 
and  meat  are  favourite  ingredients  of  this  concoction. 
Kasha,  a  kind  of  gruel,  baked  potatoes  with  butter 
and  smetana  (a  preparation  of  sour-cream),  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  during  Lent  such  trifles  as  fish 
instead  of  meat,  the  toothsome  Russian  pastry  known 
as  pirog,  other  varieties  of  kasha,  beets,  turnips,  and 
peas  boiled  and  served  with  oil  or  butter — all  these 
are  exj)loited  in  the  interests  of  the  peasant  gastronomy. 
Every  Cossack  and  every  peasant  in  Siberia  belongs 
to  a  rural  commune,  known  in  Russian  as  a  syelskoe 
obshcheslvo.  Each  Cossack  commune  receives  from 
the  State  a  certain  area  of  land,  in  the  proportion  of 
thii"ty  desi/atin  (nearly  ninety  acres)  per  capita, 
although  it  goes  without  saying  that  as  the  population 
of  the  commune  increases  this  proportion  may  be 
sensibly  modified.  In  such  cases,  however,  when 
the     per    capita     proportion     of    land    is     reduced 
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to  an  unreasonable  limit,  the  State  usually 
makes  an  additional  allotment  to  such  commune. 
The  per  capita  proportion  for  peasant  communes  is 
only  twenty  desyatin.  Each  commune  elects  a  head- 
man, called,  in  the  case  of  the  peasant  communes,  a 
starosia,  and  in  that  of  the  Cossack  communes,  an 
alainan,  who  may  be  termed  the  executive  organ  of 
the  will  of  the  commune  as  a  whole.  In  cases  of 
necessity,  however,  a  skhod,  or  meeting  of  the 
entire  adult  male  population  of  the  commune  is 
summoned  to  pass  final  decision.  The  individual 
Cossack  or  peasant  enjoys  merely  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  land  which  may  be  allotted  to  him  by  the 
commune,  but  has  no  power  to  sell  or  otherwise  alien- 
ate it,  though  he  may  sell  his  right  to  the  use  of  it 
for  a  fixed  term.  In  any  case,  however,  his  children 
inherit  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  land.  In  return 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  land,  each  occupant 
must  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  State  for  that  proportion 
of  his  holding  which  is  actually  under  tillage.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  able-bodied  Cossack  owes  military 
service  to  the  State,  and  his  position  differs  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  conscript  in  that  he  must  supply  his 
own  horse,  saddle,  and  uniform,  and  must  even  pur- 
chase from  the  State  the  sword  which  he  wears.  The 
State  furnishes  him  merely  with  his  rifle  and 
ammunition.  In  a  land  where  the  term  of  service 
with  the  colours  is  four  years,  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  these  conditions  are  not  popular.  The 
Cossack  outfit,  without  rifle,  sword,  and  ammunition, 
cannot  cost  less  than  two  hundred  roubles.     The  State 
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theoretically  recognizes  its  obligation  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  horse  on  duty,  but  even  if  the 
liorse  does  not  die,  it  is  none  the  better  for  four  years' 
hard  service.  There  are  other  conditions  connected 
with  the  question  of  land  tenure  and  military  service 
in  Siberia,  a  detailed  explanation  of  Avhich  would 
require  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  but 
for  practical  purposes  the  foregoing  outline  will  be 
found  sufficient. 

The  Cossacks  turn  to  fishing  and  hunting  with 
more  zest  than  to  agriculture.  Spiing  and  summer 
are  the  best  seasons  for  fishing,  and  the  casting-nets  in 
general  use  often  bring  to  light  fish  of  enormous  size. 
Sturgeon  weighing  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds ; 
hyeluya,  or  white  grampus,  sometimes  weighing 
seven  hundred  pounds ;  the  famous  keta,  or 
Siberian  salmon,  and  pike  running  into  seventy  and 
eighty  pounds  occasionally  figure  among  the  best 
catches.  During  the  winter  the  Cossacks  often  fish 
on  the  Amur  by  a  special  method  which  is  as  follows  : 
During  the  autumn,  when  the  ice  is  still  thin,  and 
therefore  easily  pierced,  stakes  are  driven  into  it  at 
frequent  intervals  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  river 
from  the  bank  nearest  to  which  the  fish  are  likely  to 
pass.  In  the  centre  of  the  river,  at  the  end  of  these 
stakes,  a  large  ice-hole  is  made,  above  which,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  a  tent  or  hut  with  a  narroAv  entrance 
is  erected.  The  fishermen,  armed  with  harpoons  or  fish 
spears,  take  their  stations  in  this  tent,  which  is  lighted 
from  the  side.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  fish  is  approach- 
ing the  spot.     It  will  usually  collide  with  the  stakes, 
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turn  aside  and  appear  in  the  ice  hole,  whereupon  the 
fishermen  hurl  their  harpoons  into  it.  One,  two,  or 
three  harpoons  will  be  used,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fish.  The  end  of  the  harpoon  is  chained  to  stout 
beams  so  that  the  fisli  cannot  carry  it  away. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Pokrovka  to 
Radde,  the  Tunguses  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
They  are  Chinese  subjects  and  make  their  living  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  From  Yekaterino-Nikolsk  to 
Khabarovsk  the  Chinese  shore  is  peopled  by  semi- 
nomadic  tribes  of  Goldi,  who  form  small  scattered 
settlements,  living  in  mud  huts  during  the  winter  and 
in  tents  made  of  birch  bark  or  reeds  during  the 
summer.  Of  later  years  they  have  taken  to  agricul- 
ture on  a  small  scale,  growing  for  the  most  part  wheat 
and  Indian  corn.  Bouryats  are  also  found  in  the 
Amur  Province  and  Trans-Baikal.  Distinctly  of 
Mongolian  race,  bearing  all  the  hall-marks  of  the 
latter,  they  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  mental  and 
moral  endowments,  and  are  free  to  share  with  the 
Russians  all  the  rights  of  citizens! lip.  Bouryats  may 
thus  be  found  in  the  Russian  army  as  officers  and 
privates,  and  they  are  regarded  as  faithful  subjects  of 
the  Tsar  even  though  they  retain  their  belief  in 
Buddhism.  The  Bouryat  is  highly  hospitable,  a  good 
husband  and  father.  The  northern  Bouryats  live  in 
octagonal  wooden  huts  about  seven  feet  high,  with  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke,  the  fire  being 
lit  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  hut.  In  the 
Balagansky  and  Irkutsk  districts  the  Bouryats  have 
taken  to  building   houses   in  the   Russian    style,   and 
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have  begun  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  population, 
but  still  the  larger  portion  prefer  to  dwell  in  small 
nomadic  camps  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  huts  each, 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  surrounded  by  pali- 
sades. 

A  very  interesting  field  of  inquiry  for  tlie  student 
of  national  cults  is  offered  by  the  rapidly-diminishing 
Shamanistic  superstition  among  the  Bouryats.  A 
Shaman  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  one  who  has  the 
power  to  enter  into  communion  with  the  powers  which 
dominate  the  elements,  and  propitiate  them  in  favour 
of  his  clients.  The  Shaman  is  often  called  in  to  cure 
the  patient  of  illness.  On  such  occasions  he  wears  a 
special  coat  and  hat.  The  former  is  made  of  chamois 
leather  trimmed  with  velvet  and  iron  pendants,  which 
represent  snakes.  The  latter  consists  of  an  iron  hoop 
to  which  are  attached  two  iron  half-circles  which 
cross  each  other  at  the  top.  The  Shaman  holds  in 
either  hand  a  stick  supposed  to  represent  a  horse,  the 
top  being  carved  in  imitation  of  a  horse's  head.  In 
the  middle  of  the  stick  is  a  slight  bend  to  which  are 
hung  small  stirrups.  Standing  by  a  specially  prepar- 
ed fire,  the  Shaman  and  his  assistants  chant  their 
prayers  ;  the  Shaman,  supported  by  his  sticks,  then 
begins  to  leap  into  the  air  and  hurl  his  Ijody  from  side 
to  side  until  a  real  or  simulated  fit  supervenes,  when 
he  falls  to  the  ground  foaming  at  the  mouth.  He 
howls  and  screams  in  a  frenzy  and  frequently  throws 
himself  upon  those  present.  In  this  condition,  so  the 
Bouryats  believe,  he  is  taken  possession  of  by  the 
spirits  and  is  able  to  prophesy,  or  point  out  the  where- 
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abouts  of  stolen  goods.  If  he  lias  been  called  in  to 
cure  a  patient,  it  is  supposed  that  his  soul  leaves  his 
body  and  betakes  itself  to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the 
kingdom  of  Erlen-khan,  before  whom  it  offers  up 
supplications  for  the  restoration  of  the  soul  of  the 
sick  man.  The  black  Shamans  are  able  to  invoke  the 
malignant  spirits  of  the  east,  while  the  white  Shamans 
have  influence  over  the  beneficent  spirits  of  the  west. 
When  a  Shaman  dies  he  is  usually  buried  among  the 
mountains,  the  cofhn  being  placed  in  a  tree.  The 
Bouryats  nowadays  prefer  Lamaism,  Buddhism,  and 
Greek  Church  Christianity  to  Shamanism,  and  in  the 
Irkutsk  Government  only  five  per  cent,  of  their 
number  remain  true  to  the  ancient  faith. 

There  are  sixty  odd  Cossack  stanitsi  and  post 
stations  between  Stretensk  and  Blagoveshchensk,  not 
counting  in  this  number  either  Stretensk  or  Blagovesh- 
chensk. Of  these  stanitsi,  twenty-six  are  on  the 
Shilka  and  the  remainder  on  the  Amur.  The  largest 
of  those  on  the  Shilka,  between  the  points  mentioned 
above,  is  called  Shilkino.  It  is  eighty-eight  versts 
below  Stretensk,  and  according  to  the  last  census  con- 
tained nearly  a  thousand  souls.  Here  are  two  churches, 
one  of  which  dates  from  1827;  a  single-class  school; 
and  a  post  office.  Shilkino  is  a  so-called  clinical  point 
of  the  medical  division  of  the  Nerchiusk-Zavod 
district.  In  former  days  there  was  a  large  silver 
smelter  here,  but  it  had  to  be  discontinued  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  ore  and  the  superior  attractions  of  gold- 
mining.  Extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  discovered 
in   1775,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  mountain  stream 
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Matikan  which  flows  into  the  Shilka.  Near  the 
abandoned  silver  smelter  excellent  fire-clay  is  obtained. 
Ten  miles  further  on  is  the  village  Ust-Kara,  with 
seven  hundred  odd  inhabitants,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  river.  Ten  versts  from  the  village,  on  the 
riglit  ])ank  of  the  Kara  River,  are  situated  gold  diggings 
belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  His  Imperial  Russian 
Majesty.  There  are  four  mines  in  all  and  they  date 
from  1838-52.  The  small  post  station  of  Chasovaya, 
230  odd  versts  from  Stretensk,  I  have  spoken  of 
separately  elsewhere  as  having  gained  unexpected 
importance  as  a  supply  point  for  the  Amur  Railway. 
Near  this  station,  too,  are  to  be  found  two  gold  mines 
belonging  to  the  Russian  Cabinet.  The  first  Cossack 
settlement  of  any  importance  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amur  is  Pokrovskaya,  which  dates  from  1858,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  first  settlement  of  the  kind  in  the  Amur 
Province,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  It  is 
precisely  four  versts  below  the  confluence  of  the  Shilka 
with  the  Argun.  Some  distance  beyond  is  the 
celebrated  overhanging  clifl"  known  as  Birkinsky,  from 
the  Tungus  work  "  Beke,"  meaning  "  bold,"  because 
the  current  at  tliis  spot  flows  with  tremendous  swift- 
ness ;  while  twelve  versts  lower  down  is  the  dangerous 
reef  Mangaleisky,  on  which  more  than  one  steamer  in 
its  day  has  come  to  grief.  Fifty-four  odd  versts  from 
Pokrovskaya  is  the  station  Ignashina,  so-called  after 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  whose  confluence  with 
the  Amur  it  stands.  Eight  versts  from  this  station 
are  iron  alkali  mineral  springs,  which  are  said  to 
possess  valuable  medicinal  properties.    On  the  Chinese 
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side  of  the  river,  thirty-five  versts  inland,  on  the 
River  Zheltoug,  a  tributary  of  the  Albazikha,  are  gold- 
diggings  discovered  in  1883,  which  between  1884-5 
attracted  a  population  in  excess  of  ten  thousand,  and 
which  are  also  famous  in  local  history  under  the  style 
of  the  Zheltouginsky  Republic.  In  1886,  however, 
the  Manchurian  troops  dispersed  these  unauthorized 
gold-seekers  and  razed  the  buildings  to  the  ground. 
Dzhalinda,  or  Reinovo,  is  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  versts  beyond  Ignashina,  and  is  a  fairly 
prosperous  Cossack  settlement  with  perhaps  six 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  in  1858  and 
took  its  name  from  the  engineer  Rein,  who  participa- 
ted in  the  celebrated  Amur  expedition  of  Count 
Muravieff-Amursky.  The  residence  and  warehouses 
of  the  Upper-Amur  Gold-mining  Company  are 
located  here.  Below  Reinovo  the  Amur  enters 
an  extensive  valley,  and  the  number  of  islands 
shows  a  marked  increase.  Twenty  odd  versts  from 
Reinovo  is  the  celebrated  Cossack  stanilsa  Albazin, 
which  was  first  seized  by  the  Russians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  again  captured  by  the  Chinese, 
only  to  be  recovered  by  the  Russians  two  hundred 
years  later.  After  the  first  victory  of  the  Chinese  in 
1685,  the  place  was  virtually  destroyed  and  the  Chinese 
retired,  whereupon  the  indefatigable  Cossacks  re- 
appeared, only  737  strong,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gallant  Tolbouzin.  When  Tolbouzin  fell, 
Beiton  assumed  command,  and  the  siege  by  the 
Chinese  lasted  an  entire  year,  until  under  the 
Nerchinsk    Treaty,    the  Russians    ceded    the    place 
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ill  1G89.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  stalwarts,  Tolbouzin  and  Beiton,  has  been  erected 
at  Albaziii.  The  present  slanitsa  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  the  original  town  founded  by  the  Cossack  ataman 
Khabaroff  in  1()')1,  while  the  name  itself  is  from  that 
of  the  Daui'ian  Prince  Albaz,  who  in  those  distant  days 
and  prior  to  the  incursion  of  the  strenuous  Khabaroff, 
owned  the  site.  A  powder  magazine  and  military 
stores  also  exist  here.  The  population  is  about  eight 
hundred.  It  is  significant  how  large  a  proportion  of 
these  stcuiiisl  derive  their  names  from  the  old  Cossack 
freebooters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  whom  Russia 
owes  virtually  the  whole  of  her  vast  Asiatic  domain. 
Forty  versts  below  Chernyaevo  and  above  the  settle- 
ment Kouznetsovsky,  the  right  bank  of  the  river  forms 
as  it  were  four  immense  stone  columns,  which  seem  as 
though  they  had  been  purposely  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock  by  the  hands  of  giants.  This  natural  colonnade 
is  styled  the  Stone  Pillars,  and  in  this  vicinity,  inshore, 
there  are  dangerous  shallows.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  station  Tsagayan,  the  cliffs  rise  sheer  out  of  the 
stream  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  another 
freak  of  nature  at  this  spot  being  known  as  the  Lama 
Cliff,  because  the  polished  surftice  of  the  rock  is 
supposed  to  resemble  the  close-cropped  head  of  a  Lama 
priest.  The  Amur  tribes,  the  Chinese  themselves 
included,  hold  this  part  of  the  shore  in  deej)  venera- 
tion. The  entire  range  of  Tsagayan,  or  White  Hills, 
is  composed  of  yellowish,  sandy,  horizontal  strata 
alternating  with  layers  of  brown  coal,  which  is 
constantly  burning.     We  were  unfortunate  in  passing 
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this  district  in  the  daytime,  for  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  at  night,  these  flaming  natural  beacons 
present  a  marvellous  spectacle.  Beyond  Novo- 
Voskresenskaya  the  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  jut  out  from 
the  shore  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  as 
seen  from  the  south-west,  take  the  shape  of  a  gargantuan 
human  figure,  the  head  surmounted  by  a  gigantic 
casque.  The  "  Shrove-tide,"  more  literally,  "  Butter- 
week  Mountain,"  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
near  Koltsovsky,  is  so  dubbed  by  the  Cossacks 
because  it  is  deeply  impregnated  with  petroleum. 
Another  highly  interesting  landmark  is  the  Cape 
of  Korsakoff,  three  versts  or  so  from  Koumars- 
kaya.  Upon  its  singularly  level  summit.  Baron 
Korff,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Priamur,  had 
erected  a  huge  wrought  iron  cross,  painted  white 
and  bearing  a  copper  plate  in  the  centre,  with 
the  inscription:  "Strength  is  not  in  strength: 
strength  is  in  love," — these  being  the  words  made  use 
of  by  the  Baron  when  he  opened  at  Khabarovsk  the 
first  congress  of  delegates  chosen  on  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  local  needs,  to  discuss  important 
problems  connected  with  the  latter.  This  cross, 
surrounded  by  a  cast-iron  rail,  is  visible  fifty  versts 
away,  from  Ushakovsky  settlement. 

Approaching  the  settlement  Korsakoff,  the  Amur 
makes  a  series  of  abrupt  turns.  This  remarkable 
sinuosity,  termed  the  Uluso-Modonskaya  Loop,  is  a 
double  loop  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  figure  8, 
wherein  are  situated  two  peninsulas  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  sides  of  the  stream  respectively. 
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These  peninsulas  perhaps  comprise  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  versts  of  land,  and  each  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  On  the  Russian 
isthmus,  about  a  verst  in  width,  stands  the  settlement 
Korsakoff,  and  opposite  the  Chinese  isthmus  on  the 
Russian  bank,  is  Bousse.  Both  peninsulas  rise  high 
above  the  water,  are  thickly  wooded,  and  run  down 
to  the  water's  edge  at  a  very  steep  gradient.  The 
meandering  banks  of  this  stretch  of  the  river  are  com- 
pounded of  granite,  porphyry,  syenite,  and  argilite, 
which  latter  contains  seams  of  coal  and  graphite. 
Formerly  there  used  to  exist  here  a  Chinese  military 
post  and  temple  dedicated  to  Confucius.  One  of  the 
richest  villages  in  the  province  is  the  peasant  settle- 
ment of  Markovo,  forty-four  versts  above  Blagovesh- 
chensk. It  was  founded  in  1865  by  immigrants  from 
the  Astrakhan  and  Archangel  Governments,  and  its 
present  population  exceeds  a  thousand.  The  Cossack 
settlement  Ignatievsky  is  eighteen  versts  further  on 
and  has  a  population  of  eight  hundred  odd.  It  was 
so  christened  in  honour  of  Count  Ignatieff  who  con- 
cluded the  Peking  Treaty  with  China  in  I860. 

Travelling  in  this  manner  day  after  day  among  the 
Russians,  as  one  of  themselves,  chatting  incessantly 
over  the  hissing  samovar,  going  ashore  at  the  different 
sia?iilsi,  and  studying  the  people  individually  and 
in  the  aggregate,  I  think  I  was  aflbrded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  closer  to  the  Russian  as  he  really  is 
than  can  the  average  bird-of-passage.  With  due 
allowance  for  the  inevitable  exceptions,  the  motif,  if  I 
may  so   express  myself,  was  everywhere  and  always 
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good  humour  aud  camaraderie  of  a  very  attractive 
kind.  From  the  "  skipper "  downwards  all  the 
members  of  the  crew  appeared  to  be  good  friends,  and 
it  was  noticeable  that,  despite  the  misgivings  with 
which  the  Chinese  and  Korean  inundation — the 
former  more  particularly — is  regarded,  the  individual 
Chinaman,  not  to  say  the  Korean,  associates  with  the 
average  Russian  on  terms  of  social  equality,  and 
gossips  freely  in  very  passable  Russian.  The  third- 
class  accommodation  on  our  cargo  steamer  was  little 
better  than  the  after-deck  covered  in  with  tarpaulin, 
and  here  men,  women,  and  children  of  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Korean  nationality  were  compelled  to 
make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  environment 
permitted.  Among  the  women  were  several  of  quite 
respectable  appearance  and  well  dressed.  In  conver- 
sation with  two  or  three  I  found  that  they  were 
comparatively  well  educated,  but  none  the  less,  from 
motives  of  economy,  elected  to  travel  in  this  highly 
democratic  fashion.  At  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
if  one  were  called  upon  to  cross  this  after-deck,  one 
had  to  pick  one's  way  over  a  living  mass  of  nonde- 
script humanity  huddled  together  in  almost  every 
conceivable  attitude.  In  our  second-class  I  became 
very  intimate  with  an  ex-Captain  of  cavalry  who  was 
accompanying  an  ex-Colonel  and  his  wife  on  a  mining 
expedition.  The  friendship  between  the  two  men  was 
interesting  to  study  because  the  ex-Captain  was  a  Pole 
and  the  ex-Colonel  a  Russian.  The  ex-Captain  assur- 
ed me  that  his  tovarishch  (comrade)  had  a  heart  of 
gold,  aud  had  been   reduced  to  comparative  poverty 
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and  thus  forced  again  to  seek  his  fortune  purely  owing 
to  his  unbounded  generosity  which  wouhl  not  allow 
him  to  say  "  no  "  to  a  petitioner.  Kahaya  dusha  oo 
nyevo!  (lit.  "  What  a  soul  he  has  !  "),  was  the  ex- 
Captain's  favourite  comment  on  his  friend.  The  ex- 
Captain  had  been  in  Japan  and  retained  a  soft  spot  in 
his  heart  for  the  eternal  feminine  of  that  much-abnsed 
and  much-lauded  land.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
lived  for  all  he  was  worth  and  had  squandered  his 
patrimony  on  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  though  I  am  still  as  strong  as  a  horse,  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  that  I  am  not  perfectly  normal." 
We  parted  with  regret. 

I  know  nothing  of  nature  in  detail  and  am  content 
to  admire  the  tout  ensemble.  So  on  the  Amur,  if  not 
otherwise  engaged,  it  was  for  me  a  pleasure  in  itself  to 
sit  in  front  of  the  saloon  windows,  or  on  the  upper 
deck  under  the  pilot  house,  and  watch  the  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  exquisite  beauty  which  every  twist 
and  turn  in  the  river  unfolded.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  Russian  passengers  were  equally  alive  to  the 
grandeur  of  this  mighty  waterway.  Those  who  have 
been  wont  to  think  of  Siberia  as  a  land  of  something 
not  far  removed  from  perpetual  snow  and  ice — though 
their  number  is  rapidly  diminishing — will  learn  with 
considerable  surjirise  that  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year  I  could  frequently  dis2:>ense  with  my  overcoat 
during  the  day,  and  literally  bask  in  the  sun.  Late  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning  one  could  better 
appreciate  the  merit  of  a  well-warmed  and  well-lighted 
saloon.     Electricity,  I  may  mention,  is  the  universal 
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and  compulsory  illuminant  on  board  the  river  craft. 
On  the  evening  of  September  20th,  we  arrived  at 
the  station  Chasovinskaya,  or  Chasovaya,  a  point  of 
some  interest  as  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line,  already 
built,  running  inland  to  connect  with  the  as  yet 
unconstructed  trunk  line  of  the  Amur  Railway  some 
twenty-four  versts  away.  Among  the  passengers  who 
left  the  steamer  here  was  a  young  engineer  employed 
on  the  construction  work,  and  in  conversation  with 
him  I  obtained  a  few  facts  not  readily  accessible 
through  the  press,  which  is  not  yet  allowed  to  write  as 
it  likes  about  this  enterprise.  The  starting  point  of 
the  new  trunk  line  is  Kouenga,  a  small  station  between 
Nerchinsk  and  Stretensk  on  the  Shilka,  and  its 
terminus  is  at  Khabarovsk,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
odd  versts  distant.  Estimates  vary  as  to  the  time  that 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  line,  but  from  all  the  data 
available  this  can  scarcely  be  less  than  seven  years, 
and  the  cost  may  even  exceed  four  hundred  million 
roubles.  There  is  to  be  a  branch  to  Blagoveshchensk, 
which  is  situated  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  versts 
from  the  trunk  line.  As  in  the  case  of  Chasovinskaya, 
other  branch  lines  will  probably  be  built  to  connect 
with  the  more  important  Cossack  stanitsl  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shilka  and  Amur.  The  Chasovinskaya 
branch  is  already  being  utilized  for  the  conveyance 
of  materials  to  the  site  of  the  trunk  line,  and 
huge  stacks  of  rails,  sleepers,  bolts,  rivets,  nails,  etc., 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rolling- 
stock,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  freight  cars,  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  work  is  actually  proceeding. 
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tliougli  at  the  time  of  my  visit  no  rails  had  actually 
been  laid  on  the  trunk  line.  Six  thousand  Russian 
labourers  were  hard  at  work  on  the  preliminary 
surveys,  clearing,  the  erection,  of  telegraph  poles,  etc., 
and  it  was  then  hoped  that  by  the  spring  of  1910  the 
"  taiga,"  or  Siberian  bush,  would  be  roused  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  bodies  of  men,  to  the  number  of  at 
least  fifteen  thousand,  in  addition  to  several  hundreds 
of  engineers,  contractors,  and  clerks.  Although  the 
exclusive  employment  of  Russian  labour,  as  far  as  the 
actual  construction  work  is  concerned,  will  involve  a 
material  increase  of  the  cost,  the  Douma  nevertheless 
decided  to  prohibit  Chinese  labour,'"'  and  as  the  purely 
Russian  population  of  the  region  is  too  meagre  to 
furnish  the  number  of  hands  required,  the  bulk  of  the 
latter  has  to  be  imported  from  Euroi)ean  Russia.  So 
far  the  smooth  progress  of  the  work  has  more  than 
once  been  disturbed  by  disagreements  between  con- 
tractors and  men  and,  in  some  cases,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  contractors  willing  to  undertake  the  work  in 
view  of  the  many  terrible  natural  obstacles  to  be 
overcome.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is  the 
Siberian  marsh.  Several  of  such,  already  discovered 
in  the  path  of  the  projected  line,  are  so  deep   and  ex- 


*  I  note  that  in  a  paper  published  recently  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Geographical  Society,  entitled  "  Chinese  Colonization 
along  the  Russian  Frontier,"  Dr.  A.  Kolihanovsky  sjx'aks  of  the  grave 
economic  error  involved  in  employing  Chinese  in  large  numljcrs  on  the 
Amur  Railway,  in  preference  to  Russians.  His  information  in  this  regard 
certainly  diliers  from  what  I  was  given  to  understand  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit,  though  Chinese  were  undoubtedly  Hocking  to  the  railway  region, 
attracted  thither  by  the  prosjjeet  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
huiidnd  and  one  activities  which  a  gigantic  enterprise  like  the  construction 
of  a  trunk  line  necessarily  encourages.  But  with  respect  to  actual  work  on 
the  building  of  the  railway  itself,  the  facts  appeared  to  be  as  I  have  given 
them,  though  they  may  since  have  changed  in  a  land  of  the  impermanent. 
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tensive  tliat  it  may  prove  quite  impossilile  to  carry 
the  railway  over  them,  and  inconvenient  detours  will 
thus  have  to  be  undertaken.  In  many  places,  too,  it 
is  impossible  to  cover  more  than  five  versts  an  hour 
on  horseback,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  vegetation. 
I  am  told  that  gold  nuggets  in  considerable  quantities 
have  already  been  turned  up  by  the  labourers,  while 
other  parts  of  the  area  being  opened  up  by  the  railway 
are  reported  to  be  suitable  for  cattle-raising. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  operation  of  the 
Siberian  lines  already  in  existence  entails  an  annual 
deficit  of  at  least  twenty  million  roubles,  and  that  the 
Priamur  region  generally  is  a  source  of  expense  and 
not  profit  to  the  national  exchequer.  With  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  economic  prospects  of  the  Amur  Rail- 
way, it  would  be  foolishly  optimistic  to  reject  the 
evidence  of  those  on  the  spot,  who  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that,  however  beneficial  the 
new  road  may  be  to  the  local  inhabitants,  yet  as 
regards  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  the 
maintenance  of  the  railway  must  impose  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  national  resources  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  other  words,  the  raison  d^etre  of  the  Amur 
Kailway  is  for  the  time  being  purely  strategic,  and  the 
Japanese  fully  appreciate  this  fact.  Although  the 
stations  on  the  Amur  Railway  will  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  more  important  river  stations — in 
conjunction  with  the  map  included  in  this  volume — 
will  help  the  reader  to  follow  the  route  of  the  new 
line.     All  these  names  appear  here  probably    for   the 
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first  time  in  Roman    characters.     The  figures 

ded  to  each  name  indicate  the  distance  in  versts  from 

Stretensk. 

Stretensk 

Shilkino,  89 

Ust-Kara,  1061 

Garbichenskaya,  IGl^ 

Sobolinaya,  210i 

Serebryanskaya  (Akikina),  261  i 

Povorotnay a,  3 1 1  i 

Pokrovskaya,  373 i 

Ignashina,  437  i 

Reinovo  (Dzhalinda),  563^ 

Albazin,  5781 

Beketova,  6721 

Chernyaevo,  782 

Novo-Voskresenskaya,  91  li 

Koumarskaya,  987 

Bousse,  107  2  i 

Blagoveshchensk,  1197i 

Post  Marii  Magdalinwi,  1203 i 

Poyarkova,  13o8i 

Innokentevskaya,  1483  i 

Radde,  1623i 

Pompeevka,  1656 

Chetvertaya  Pad,  1689i 

Yekaterino-Nikolsk,  17405 

Petrovskaya,  20181 

Khabarovsk,  21151 

Mikhailo-Semenovsk,  19031 

Vyatskaya,  2191  i 
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Troitskaya  (Dole),  2302 i 

Malmwizhskaya,  23701 

Voznesenskoe,  2404  i 

Permskoe,  24471 

Verkhne-Tambovskoe,  2498i 

Nizhne-Tambovskoe,  25631 

Nyata  (Tsimermanovskaya),  26741 

Mariinsko-Uspenskoe,  2766 i 

Bogorodskoe,  2867  i 

Mikhailovskoe,  2905i 

Anninskiya  Vodwi,  2944 

Nikolaevsk,  3055* 
The  five  days'  journey  to  Blagoveshchensk  passed 
swiftly  and  pleasantly.  The  arrival  of  a  steamer  is 
quite  an  event  in  the  '*  mild  and  unexciting  lives  "  of 
the  riverine  residents,  and  every  village  turned  out  to 
the  last  man,  woman,  child.  Chinaman,  and  dog  to 
exchange  greetings  with  friends,  to  welcome  the  com- 
ing, and  speed  the  parting,  guest.  The  pessimism 
which  appears  to  dominate  the  public  utterances  of 
Russia  is  far  from  characteristic  of  the  individual  in 
East  Siberia.  The  vast  potentialities  of  the  country 
are  everywhere  admitted,  but  few  have  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  Government  and  Russian  officialdom 
generally,  in  their  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
Amur  Province.  Even  those  bulwarks  of  the  State, 
the  Cossacks,  have  sent  opposition  members  to  the 
Douma,  and  one  old  veteran,  with  whom  I  became 
very  friendly  during  the  trip,  vigorously  denounced 
the  incompetence  of  the  army  officers  as  a  class,  and 
the  lethargy  of  the  Government  in  the  development  of 
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education.  He  fell  foul  of  the  priests  for  their  loose 
and  immoral  lives  which,  he  asserted,  often  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  scandal  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Frequently  as  the  steamer  passed  some 
})romising-looking  spot  on  the  shore,  the  old-stagers 
would  assure  each  other  that  gold  or  petroleum,  or 
both,  could  be  found  there  in  abundance  if  only  some- 
body had  enough  enterprise  to  invest  a  little  capital. 
"  If  only  the  country  belonged  to  America  or 
England,"  they  would  say,  "  what  a  difference  it  would 
make !  The  Moscow  '  koupets '  prefers  to  drink  tea  all 
day  and  run  no  risks." 

Several  times  during  the  journey  we  passed  the 
Amur  River  gunboats,  whose  primary  object  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  though  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  some  eighteen  of  these  craft 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  along  the  enormous  stretch  of 
shore  between  Stretensk  and  Nikolaevsk.  The  policy 
of  protection,  following  the  closure  of  the  free  2:)ort, 
has  resulted  in  some  astounding  discrepancies  between 
the  prices  of  goods  on  the  Chinese  and  Russian  sides 
of  the  river  respectively.  A  vedro,  or  2.70  gallons, 
of  vodka,  on  the  Russian  side  costs  R12.00,  whereas 
on  the  Chinese  side  it  can  be  bought  for  R1.50. 
Matches  on  the  Russian  side  cost  R11.50  a  case,  the 
price  on  the  Chinese  side  for  the  same  quantity  being 
only  R4.70.  Sugar  on  the  Russian  side  costs  RIO  a 
poody  or  about  thirty-eight  pounds  ;  on  the  Chinese 
side  the  price  is  R5.40.  It  stands  to  reason  that  with 
such  a  margin  of  profit  to  work  upon,  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  both  Chinese  and  Russians  to  engage  in  con- 
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traband,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
minions  of  the  law  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  stamp  out 
this  illicit  traffic  secretly  sympathize  with  the  offenders 
and  do  not  love  their  own  dangerous  work.  The  result 
of  this  protective  policy,  for  the  problematical  benefit  of 
the  home  merchant,  has  been  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living  in  a  colony  which  has  quite  enough  hardships 
and  difficulties  to  contend  against  without  the  ad- 
ditional handicap  of  having  the  price  of  necessaries 
enhanced  by  artificial  means. 

The  Chinese,  while  freely  used  by  the  Russians — a 
large  number  of  the  steamer  hands  were  Chinese — are 
nevertheless  an  unpopular  element,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  competing  against  them.  It  was  the 
prospect  of  flooding  the  country  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  labourers  that  actuated  the  Douma  in 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  Chinese  on  the  Amur 
Railway.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  appear  to 
be  able  to  make  a  decent  living  where  the  Russian  will 
starve.  But  the  Korean  is  far  more  popular  as  a 
factor  in  the  population  than  the  Chinaman  because  he 
tries  hard  to  identify  himself  with  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  Overjoyed  at  escaping  from  the  hated 
thrall  of  the  Japanese,  he  soon  dresses  like  a  Russian, 
speedily  acquires  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
language,  frequently  turns  Greek  Christian,  and  in 
other  respects  exhibits  gifts  of  assimilation  which 
render  him  a  desirable  colonist.  The  Cossack  has 
many  admirable  qualities,  but  the  love  of  hard  work  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them.  His  penchant  for  gentle- 
manly ease  has  in  some  cases  led  him  to  sub-let  part  of 
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his  holding  to  a  Korean  or  a  Chinaman,  and  in  this 
insidions  manner  the  "  yellow  races  "  are  said  to  be 
gaining  a  foothold  in  the  country,  which  will  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  at  some  future  date.  It  is  contend- 
ed by  statisticians  that  during  the  decade  from  1898  to 
1908  the  l\ussian  population  of  the  Amur  and  Mari- 
time Provinces  increased  by  ninety  thousand  only, 
whereas  for  the  same  period  the  Chinese  increased 
from  only  forty-three  thousand  to  two  hundred  and 
liftv  thousand. 
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Arrival  at  Blagoveshchensk — Description  of  Town — The  Chinese  Town 
of  Sakalin  opposite  Blagoveshchensk — Lawlessness  of  the  Region — Hotel 
Life  in  East  Sil)oria— The  Russian  "  Uinivalnik," — or  Wash-stand — Bathing 
at  a  Preniiuni — The  Cost  of  Travel — Rules  and  Prices  at  Representative 
Siberian  Hotel — Gold-mining  in  East  Siberia — Description  of  Journey 
through  the  "Taiga"  and  of  an  East  Siberian  Gold  Mine — Effect  of  the 
Life  upon  the  Morals  of  the  Workmen  and  Neighbouring  Communities— The 
Contraband  vSale  of  Vodka. 

During  tlie  forenoon  of  September  24t]i,  our  steamer, 
the  Irtish,  reached  Bhigoveshchensk,  which  makes 
quite  an  effective  picture  from  the  water.  The  town 
of  Blagoveshchensk  is  scattered  over  several  versts  of 
a  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amur  and  Zeya  Kivers, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  former,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  the  Amur  Pro- 
vince. Its  growth  has  been  greatly  helped  by  its 
proximity  to  some  of  the  biggest  gold  mines  of  the 
region  and  by  its  position  between  Stretensk  and 
Khabarovsk.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  town  cannot  be  much  less  than  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand,  and  it  is  still  growing.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  graded,  but  unpaved.  The 
majority  of  the  buildings  are  wooden,  but  in  many 
cases  tastefully  designed  in  the  attractive  Russian  style 
of  architecture,  and  painted  in  bright  colours.  Most 
of  the  stone  and  brick  structures  of  which  the  town 
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can  boast  are  gathered  in  the  centre,  where  the 
attention  of  the  stranger  is  at  once  directed  to  the 
really  palatial  premises  of  the  German  house  of  Kuust 
&  Albers  and  the  Russian  firm  of  Chourin.  Along  the 
lianks  of  the  river  runs  a  pretty  boulevard,  where  may 
be  seen  several  Chinese  guns  captured  by  the  Russians 
at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  trouble,  when  the  Chinese 
bombarded  Blagoveshchensk  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  also  associated  in  the  minds 
of  foreigners  with  dark  memories  of  the  "  massacre  " 
of  Chinese  which  took  place  under  the  regime  of 
General  Gribsky,  when  the  victims  were  driven  into 
the  river  and  ordered  to  swim  to  the  opposite  bank. 
This  unfortunate  affair  I  have  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  volume,  and  the  facts  have  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  as  everything  of  an  uncomplimentary 
character  connected  with  Russia  or  the  Russians  has 
hitherto  had  a  habit  of  being  in  the  English  and 
American  Press.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  an  improve- 
ment has  set  in  during  the  last  few  months,  but 
Anglo-Saxon  ignorance  of  a  remarkable  country  and  a 
remarkable  and  large-hearted  people  is  still  nothing 
short  of  appalling, 

Blagoveshchensk  was  founded  in  1856  as  a  military 
post,  but  was  then  called  Ust-Zeisky.  In  18f57  it  was 
transformed  into  a  stanitsa,  and  in  the  following  year 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  toAvn  and  the  administrative 
centre  of  the  newly-formed  Amur  Province.  On  May 
21st  (Old  Style),  18o8,  Count  Muravieff-Anuirsky,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  arrival  at  Ust-Zeisky,  announced  to 
the  Emperor  the  conclusion  of  the  Aigun  Treaty  with 
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China,  and  on  the  same  day  the  first  stone  of  a  cliurch 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  laid  by 
Archbishop  Innokenty,  the  sianitsa  being  simulta- 
neously created  a  town  and  re-named  Blagoveshchensk, 
from  the  word  Blagoveshchenie,  which  means  in 
Russian  either  the  Day  of  Annunciation  (Lady- 
Day)  or  the  announcing  of  glad  tidings.  In  other 
words,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Amur  region  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Russian  Empire  were  first  proclaimed.  On  the  same 
day,  at  the  church  parade  of  the  troops  of  the  Ust- 
Zeisky  post,  Count  Muravieff  gave  the  following 
order  of  the  day : — "  Comrades !  I  congratulate 
you  !  We  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  The  Amur  has 
been  made  the  inheritance  of  Bussia!  The  Holy 
Orthodox  Church  prays  for  you  !  Bussia  thanks  you  ! 
All  hail  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  and  may  the 
newly-won  land  flourish  under  His  protection ! 
Hurrah  !  "  In  truth,  the  new  town,  thanks  to  its 
favourable  situation  on  two  navigable  rivers  and  its 
proximity  to  a  settled  portion  of  Manchuria,  soon 
began  to  develop.  From  the  commencement  of 
1880,  more  especially,  its  growth  became  notably 
rapid  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  gold-mining 
in  the  region,  and  the  immigration  movement  into 
the  plains  of  the  Bureya  and  Zeya. 

In  many  ways  Blagoveshchensk  is  a  notable  little 
town,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  has 
heretofore  had  to  depend  solely  upon  the  river  for  its 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  The  town 
possesses  thirty  odd  mills  and  factories,  including  two 
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iron  foundries,  breweries,  steam  flour-mills,  tanneries, 
rope  factories,  and  saw-mills.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  educational  establishments  and  a  capital  little 
public  li])rary  havinsj  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes, 
with  free  reading-room  and  museum.  Three  or  four 
daily  papers  are  published,  the  best  known  being  the 
Amurski/  Krai  and  Eclio.  Immediately  opposite 
Blagoveshchensk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  is 
the  growing  Chinese  town  of  Sakalin,  which  is  also 
attracting  a  respectable  Russian  population.  The 
Chinese  residents,  in  their  turn,  not  infrequently 
affect  Russian  manners  and  customs.  In  some  cases 
the  guest-rooms  of  the  more  well-to-do  citizens  are 
furnished  in  European  style  and  contain  one  or  two 
musical  instruments,  usually  a  piano  on  which  the 
aspiring  owner  occasionally  tries  to  play  a  simple 
Russian  national  air  with  one  finger.  At  Blagovesh- 
chensk are  branches  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  the 
Imj)erial  Russian  Bank,  and  the  Siberian  Commercial 
Bank,  and  there  is  also  a  city  bank.  Twenty  big 
trading  firms  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  smaller 
establishments  account  for  an  annual  turnover  of 
about  ten  million  roubles  (£1,000,000).  The  town 
has  two  or  three  theatres,  in  one  of  wdiich  a  cinemato- 
graph is  constantly  installed.  Amateur  theatricals 
are  also  popular,  and  quite  a  competent  little  company 
gives  occasional  performances,  one  of  which  I  attended 
in  the  theatre  of  the  City  Hall.  The  play  was  called 
(anylice)  "  The  Deluge,"  and  was  apparently  an 
adaptation  from  an  American  original,  seeing  that  the 
principal  scene   took   j^lace    in   a   saloon,   where   the 
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guests  partook  of  "  soda-wheeskees,"  cocktails,  and  so 
forth.  Tlie  barman  bore  a  name  which  the  Russian 
actors  pronounced  "Char-r-r-lee."  Life  is  not  always 
safe  at  Blagoveshchensk,  The  escaped  convict  ele- 
ment is  far  too  frequent  to  be  agreeable,  and  "  hold- 
ups "  figure  frequently  in  the  "  Khronika  "  of  the  local 
papers.  Keturning  home  from  the  theatre  and  pass- 
ing a  policeman,  our  presence  was  signalled  by  the 
latter  to  his  colleague  on  the  next  beat  so  that  he 
might  have  an  eye  to  our  safety.  Save  in  the  purely 
"  down-town  "  district,  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  out- 
of-doors  late  at  night  alone  and  unarmed.  Neverthe- 
less, things  are  on  the  mend.  Lawlessness  was 
terribly  rife  in  the  wake  of  the  Kusso-Japanese  War, 
when  the  country  became  flooded  with  camp-followers, 
all  eager  to  earn  a  dishonest  kopek,  but  conditions  are 
gradually  returning  to  their  normal  course,  and  in 
time,  no  doubt,  these  numerous  "  expropriations,"  as 
they  are  euphemistically  called  in  Russian,  will  grow 
rarer.  At  present  few  parts  of  Siberia  are  free  from 
these  crimes  of  violence.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by 
way  of  comparison,  that  in  Japan,  too,  since  the  war, 
robberies  and  murders  have  increased  alarmingly  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Blagoveshchensk  I  made 
the  Grand  Hotel  my  headquarters.  Here  for  three 
roubles  fifty  kopeks  a  day — without  food — I  obtained  a 
very  cheerful  and  comfortable  room.  On  the  subject 
of  accommodation  generally  for  the  traveller  in 
East  Siberia,  I  personally  found  it  better  than  I  had 
expected.     Almost  everywhere  the  food  was  excellent, 
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even  in  places  where  other  details  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  one  serious  drawback  in  Siberia  is  the 
indifferent  sanitation.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  the  lavatories  are  not  in  all  cases  scrupulous- 
ly clean.  Baths  in  the  hotels  are  also  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  this  defect  being  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  water-works  in  East  Siberian  towns.  There 
are  special  bath-houses  for  those  who  care  to  patronize 
them,  and,  of  course,  private  residents  have  their  own 
bath-rooms,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter 
which  freezes  the  water  and  bursts  the  water-pipes, 
unless  some  special  heating  apparatus  is  installed,  it 
is  only  the  comparatively  wealthy  residents  who  can 
afford  a  luxury  which  in  milder  climes  is  deemed 
almost  an  everyday  necessity.  The  Kussian  peasant 
is  often  thoughtlessly  accused  of  being  dirty.  When 
it  is  remembered,  however,  that  in  these  latitudes  a 
bath  means  a  positive  outlay  in  hard  cash,  with  which 
the  Russian  peasant  is  not  as  a  rule  over-burdened, 
the  critic's  horror  should  at  least  be  chastened.  When 
the  mercury  registers  fifty  or  so  degrees  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  and  specially  heated  premises  are  required 
to  bathe  in,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
water  and  keeping  it  at  a  reasonable  temperature  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities,  is  it  surprising  that  public 
and  private  bath-houses  are  not  quite  so  common  as 
in  Japan,  where  the  country  has  rather  too  much  than 
too  little  water,  and  where  all  the  appliances  necessary 
for  a  bath  are  a  tub,  water,  charcoal  to  heat  it,  four 
thin,  wooden  walls,  and  a  roof  to  keep  out  the  rain? 
It  is,  moreover,  asserted  by  those  thoroughly  familiar 
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with  the  Siberian  climate,  that  frequent  bathing  in 
water  is  by  no  means  a  good  thing  for  the  health,  since 
it  opens  the  pores  and  exposes  the  subject  to  the  risk 
of  catching  cold.  In  the  summer,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian  Siberian  is  as  fond  of  water  as  anybody. 

I  could  devote  a  chapter  to  a  detailed  description 
of  the  many  quaint  types  of  wash-stands  with  which 
I  had  to  struggle  during  my  Siberian  experiences 
before  I  could  learn  their  secret.  At  Chita,  for 
example,  the  tap  did  not  turn,  but  consisted  of  a 
spring  knob  which  had  to  be  pressed  from  beneath, 
while  the  bowl  was  destitute  of  a  plug.  On  my  first 
attempt  to  draw  water,  the  tap  emitted  a  stream  which 
wet  everything  in  the  vicinity  save  the  inside  of  the 
bowl.  The  physical  and  mental  gymnastics  I  per- 
formed during  the  ordinarily  simple  process  of  washing 
my  face  and  hands  would  have  been  interesting  and 
amusing  to  a  hidden  spectator,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
last  day  of  my  visit  that  I  learned  from  Mr.  Volkoff, 
my  Douma  deputy  friend,  the  ridiculously  easy 
explanation  of  the  seeming  mystery.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  press  the  tap  with  the  joined  palms  of 
both  hands  from  below,  in  which  manner  the  grateful 
fluid  could  be  scooped  up  in  handfuls  until  further 
notice.  Mr.  Volkoff'  pointed  out  that,  from  the 
Russian  standpoint,  this  was  a  cleaner  method  than 
that  of  washing  the  hands  and  face  in  a  bowl  filled 
with  water,  which  must  get  dirtier  every  time  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  hands  and  face !  Thus  we  see  how 
travel  broadens  the  mind.  Again,  on  the  Amur  River 
steamer  Irtish,  which  carried  me  to  Blagoveshchensk, 
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I  made  the  acqiiaiutance  of  a  wash-stand  which,  at 
first  sight,  impressed  me  as  quite  hopeless.  So  far  as 
I  could  see,  there  was  no  tap,  no  plug,  and,  in  short, 
no  possible  means  of  tempting  a  flow  of  water. 
Happily,  just  as  I  was  reduced  nearly  to  desperation, 
I  recalled  a  former  Irkutsk  experience  in  this  regard, 
and,  bending  my  troubled  gaze  a  little  lower,  I  detected 
a  sort  of  pedal  projecting  from  the  bottom  of  this 
diabolical  contrivance,  and  as  the  result  of  a  subtle 
concatenation  of  ideas,  ascertained  that  by  pressing 
steadily  with  my  foot  upon  this  pedal,  a  thin  jet  of 
water  would  flow  into  the  bowl.  All  that  was  then 
left  for  me  to  do  was  to  catch  the  precious  drops 
before  the  supply  gave  out,  as  it  sometimes  did  at  the 
wrong  moment. 

At  Irkutsk,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above, 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  machinery,  and 
in  order  to  draw  sufficient  water  to  complete  my  some- 
what primitive  toilet,  I  had  to  play  a  sort  of  allegro 
measure  upon  the  pedal  throughout  the  process,  the 
water  ceasing  to  flow  the  moment  I  relaxed  my 
strenuous  eflbrts. 

Those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  these  regions  must 
also  remember  that  the  ordinary  Russian  hotel,  as 
hinted  earlier,  does  not  supply  the  traveller  with 
bedding,  towels,  and  items  of  this  nature,  without 
extra  payment.  The  Russian  as  a  rule  carries  his 
own  bedding  with  him  and  is  thus  independent  of  this 
mild  system  of  fleecing.  The  house  furnishes  the 
bed  and  mattress,  and  as  the  room  is  heated  with  the 
gargantuan    Russian  stove    called  a  pec/i,   steam,   or 
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hot  water  during  the  winter,  and  is  warm  enough  in 
the  summer,  all  the  bedding  required  consists  of  a 
blanket,  sheet,  and  pillow.  The  average  Englishman 
prefers  to  sleep  beneath  a  small  mountain  of  blankets  in 
a  cold  room,  but  the  variety  of  cold  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  England  is  not  exactly  that  of  Siberia, 
and  the  Russian  therefore  prefers  to  sleep  in  a  heated 
room  under  one  blanket.  To  the  chance  visitor, 
moreover,  a  Siberian  hotel  is  the  apotheosis  of  dullness 
for  several  other  reasons.  The  management  does  not 
provide  a  billiard-room,  bar,  reading-room,  or  lounge 
where  strangers  may  congregate  and  kill  time 
pleasantly,  when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do — a 
contingency  which  not  infrequently  befalls  even  the 
wealthy  tourist.  The  typical  Siberian  hotel  rents  to 
its  patron  a  "  nomer,"  or  room,  for  so  much  a  day  ; 
food  is  extra  and  may  be  taken  in  one's  own  room  or 
in  the  restaurant,  if  one  is  attached  to  the  premises. 
The  majority  of  Russian  hotel  guests,  more  particular- 
ly married  couples  or  their  equivalents,  seem  to  prefer 
the  former  arrangement,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  can 
effect  no  small  economy  by  bringing  her  own  tea, 
butter,  bread,  and  other  incidentals,  merely  hiring  the 
samovar  from  the  hotel.  The  following  translation  of 
the  rules  of  a  first-class  Russian  hotel  at  Vladivostok 
will  give  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  system  than  pages 
of  explanation : — 

1. — Any  guest  occupying  a  room  for  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  must  pay  for  the  full  twentj^-four  hours. 

2. — Any  guest  occupying  a  room  for  an  hour  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  must  pay  half  the  charge  for 
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that  time  extra,  and  if  the  room  is  occupied  for  more 
than  an  hour,  he  must  pay  for  an  additional  twenty- 
four  hours. 

3. — Guests  without  baggage  or  belongings  must  pay 
in  advance  for  their  rooms. 

4. — Every  occupant  of  a  room  must  at  once  deposit 
his  or  her  passport  with  the  office. 

o. — Bills  must  be  settled  every  three  days ;  other- 
wise the  room  must  be  vacated  without  delay. 

6. — Payment  for  broken  or  damaged  property 
belonging  to  the  hotel  must  be  made  instantly. 

7. — Commissions  are  fulfilled  only  up  to  midnight. 

8. — The  electric  light  is  extinguished  at  midnight. 

9. — It  is  forbidden  to  sleep  on  the  sofas  or  other 
furniture,  and  should  this  rule  be  disregarded,  extra 
payment,  as  for  an  extra  bed,  will  be  demanded. 

10. — Complaints  against  the  servants,  etc.,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  office. 

Prices : 

Dinner  of  four  dishes,  one  rouble  ;  of  three  dishes, 
85  kopeks ;  of  two  dishes,  70  kopeks ;  samovar,  20 
kopeks  ;  portion  of  tea,  15  kopeks  ;  portion  of  sugar, 
25  kopeks ;  glass  of  tea,  10  kopeks ;  with  lemon  or 
milk,  15  kopeks  ;  glass  of  black  coffee,  25  kojDcks ; 
coffee  with  milk,  30  kopeks ;  glass  of  chocolate,  50 
kopeks  ;  bottle  of  seltzer  water,  15  kopeks  ;  bottle  of 
lemonade,  20  kopeks ;  Tansan,  30  kopeks ;  bottle  of 
bread  kvass  (a  Kussian  temperance  drink),  20  kopeks  ; 
sheets,  20  kopeks  ;  towel,  10  kopeks ;  pillow-slip,  10 
kopeks  ;  one  candle,  10  kopeks  ;  extra  bed,  50  kopeks  ; 
bath    (which    I    could    never    find),   one  rouble ;    for 
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every  commission  given  to  the  commissionaire,  25 
kopeks ;  for  each  extra  cover  without  zakouska  (pre- 
liminary refreshments),  25  kopeks. 

It  would  surprise  a  Senior  Wrangler  how  these  ^ 
ostensibly  trifling  charges  can  mount  up  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days'  stay.  Speaking  generally,  charges  for 
meals  are  reasonable  and  less  than  in  Japan  (with  the 
standard  of  which  I  am  most  familiar),  except  in  the 
case  of  fruit,  which  is  inevitably  expensive  in  Siberia, 
though  far  cheaper  now  than  before  the  days  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  when  it  was  scarcely  ever 
seen,  much  less  eaten.  Nevertheless,  at  a  Harbin  hotel, 
I  had  to  pay  75  kopeks  (say  1/6)  for  a  compote!  7 able 
d  ''hole  meals  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  cheap  for 
the  Far  East,  whereas  those  a  la  carte  are  apt  at  times 
to  make  alarming  inroads  on  the  pocket.  As  for 
tipping,  although  one  has  not  to  fee  three  waiters 
for  a  cup  of  tea — as  a  veracious  friend  of  mine  once 
told  me  was  the  rule  at  Vienna — none  the  less  the 
Siberian  has  a  fairly  well-developed  appetite  for 
gratuities.  On  the  railway  the  rule  is  supjiosed  to  be 
20  kopeks  for  each  piece  of  hand  luggage,  or  twenty  for 
the  first  piece  and  ten  for  every  additional  piece,  for 
conveyance  from  the  train  to  the  izvozchik  outside,  or 
vice  versa,  heavier  luggage  being  charged  for  in 
proportion.  In  practice,  however,  especially  when  the 
porter  [noseelshcheeh)  knows  that  he  has  a  greenhorn  to 
deal  with,  one  as  often  as  not  pays  forty  and  fifty 
kopeks  for  two  pieces  of  hand  luggage.  There  is  also 
a  fair  amount  of  bad  money  knocking  about  in  East 
Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  one  has  to  be  on  the  look- 
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out  for  pewter  roubles  and  spurious  notes.  I  was 
more  than  once  victimized  myself  and  can  therefore 
speak  feelingly  on  the  subject.  At  a  good  hotel,  for  a 
few  days'  stay,  the  shveiisar  (hall  porter)  expects 
a  rouble,  the  chamber-maid  the  same  or  a  little  less, 
the  lackey  who  answers  the  bell  and  serves  the  meals 
in  one's  room,  a  couple  of  roubles.  There  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  any  fixed  custom  in  this  regard  ;  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  means  or  liberality  of  the 
individual.  It  would  be  easy  to  pay  less  than  the 
sums  mentioned  above,  and  equally  easy  to  pay  far 
more,  but  if  the  guest  pays  no  less  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  niggardly.  In  the  restaurant  a  tip  of  twenty 
or  thirty  kopeks  for  every  substantial  meal  is  ample, 
while  for  light  refreshments  ten  kopeks  are  sufiicient. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  Russian  is  a  liberal  tipper. 

At  Blagoveshchensk  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
a  well-to-do  family  whose  revenues  were  derived  from 
gold-mining,  and  from  their  explanations  and  the 
literature  with  which  they  furnished  me,  I  gathered  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  systems  in  vogue 
throughout  the  gold-mining  regions  of  Siberia.  The 
most  promising  gold-fields  in  the  country  nowadays  are. 
said  to  be  those  in  the  Maritime  Province,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  returns  of  the  bigger 
companies  elsewhere  showing  for  the  most  part  an 
appreciable  decline  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
majority  of  the  workings  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Siberian  bush,  or  taiga,  as  it  is  called,  and  are 
hard  to  reach,  especially  in  summer.  The  path  through 
the  bush  crosses  marshes,  by  means  of  fascines,  and 
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penetrates  dense  forests,  progress  often  being  retarded 
by  masses  of  fallen  trees,  which  embarrass  even  the 
hardy  and  well-trained  horses  used  on  these  journeys. 
The  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback  or  on  what  is 
known  as  a  vo/okusha  consisting  of  two  long  poles, 
the  upper  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  the  yoke  or 
horse-collar,  and  the  lower  ends  of  which  trail  along 
the  ground.  Between  the  poles  is  fixed  a  seat  resem- 
bling a  cradle.  Every  twenty  or  thirty  miles  are 
stationed  zimovya  (^^lural  form),  or  winter  huts, 
which  are  built  in  clearings  for  the  purpose  and 
comprise  quarters  for  the  men,  stables,  and  other 
primitive  conveniences.  On  all  sides  one  sees  dirt, 
discomfort,  and  decay,  though  I  believe  some  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  during  recent  years.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  at  night  through  the  taiga,  the 
party  has  to  sleep  at  the  zimovye  (singular  form). 

The  diggings  are  situated  in  a  valley  between 
hills  which  are  watered  by  small  rivers  and  streams, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  owners  are  wealthy  capitalists 
or  private  individuals  in  a  small  way  of  business,  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  men  varies  from  a  mere 
heap  of  blackened  or  entirely  new  wooden  buildings — 
premises  for  those  engaged  in  clerical  work,  a  stable, 
bath-house,  and  quarters  for  the  workmen — to  an 
entire  settlement  with  a  church,  well-equipped  hospital, 
sometimes  even  a  school,  all  well  and  strongly  con- 
structed. Before  the  diggings  are  started,  the  prospecting 
party  carries  out  an  examination  of  the  valley,  digging 
deep,  square  pits  at  intervals  in  order  to  test  the 
thickness    of    the    peat   beds,  the  alluvial  and  non- 
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gold-bearing  strata,  and  the  extent,  direction,  and 
richness  of  the  gold-bearing  layer.  When  these  trial 
diggings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  the  water  is  pumped 
out  with  simple  hand-pumps,  but  in  winter  freezing 
takes  the  place  of  this  method.  In  other  words,  as 
soon  as  water  makes  its  a2:)pearance,  it  is  allowed  to 
freeze  and  is  then  gradually  thawed  out,  the  digging 
continuing  until  the  presence  of  gold  is  detected. 
While  the  water  is  freezing  the  excavation  has  to  be 
protected  from  snow.  The  final  result  takes  the  form 
of  a  deep  ravine  or  gulley  composed  of  these  successive 
cuttings,  the  depth  of  which  varies  considerably. 

Some  of  these  diggings  measure  nearly  half-a-mile 
in  length  and  may  be  several  hundred  feet  Avide.  The 
sides  of  the  ravine,  so  to  speak,  descend  in  several 
rows  of  ledges  which  grow  ever  narrower  as  the  work- 
ings proceed.  The  "  sand  "  is  conveyed  to  the  gold- 
washing  machine  which  overlooks  the  ravine  like  the 
scaffolding  of  some  strange  building.  When  the 
thickness  of  the  peat  or  turf  bed  is  excessive  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  gold-bearing  stratum,  the 
auriferous  sand  is  reached  by  means  of  horizontal 
tunnels  driven  into  the  side  of  the  ravine,  or  by  means 
of  shafts  sunk  into  the  earth.  From  the  priucij^al 
tunnels  radiate  smaller  tunnels  which  are  indicated  by 
numbers.  Before  these  lateral  corridors  are  worked 
they  are  supported  by  underpinning  to  prevent 
caving-in,  and  the  earth  is  then  gradually  removed  in 
wheelbarrows  over  a  rough  plank  flooring,  frequently 
covered  with  water,  to  the  exits,  where  it  is  dumped 
into    tarataiki,   or  two-wheeled   carts,   and   conveyed 
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to  the  gold-washing  machine.  This  excavation  work 
goes  on  the  whole  year  round,  but  the  washing  of  the 
auriferous  sand  taken  out  of  the  diggings  is  confined 
to  the  summer  months,  when  the  water  does  not  freeze. 
The  wealthier  gold-mining  companies  in  the  Amur 
region  have  substituted  horse-power  for  the  wheel- 
barrows used  to  remove  the  sand  in  the  poorer 
diggings;  while  light  railways,  endless  steel  cables,  and 
other  mechanical  devices  contribute  materially  to  the 
speed  and  ease  with  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 

The  gold-washing  machine  mostly  installed  in  the 
East  Siberian  diggings  is  operated  by  water  power  by 
means  of  overshot  wheels,  as  they  are  technically 
styled.  The  water  is  diverted  to  them  in  ditches  or 
along  wooden  gutters,  which  latter  are  carried  on 
piles,  sometimes  at  a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the 
valley,  from  the  neighbouring  river  to  the  machine. 
The  sand  is  carried  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  machine 
and  there  dumped  down  a  hatch,  whence  through  pipes 
it  falls  into  an  enormous  iron  cask  perforated  with 
small  holes  and  connected  with  the  hatch.  This  cask, 
fastened  to  a  wheel,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  water, 
revolves  like  a  mill-stone,  whereupon  the  washed  sand, 
pebbles,  and  gold,  which  are  carried  off  by  the  water 
from  the  movable  pipes  at  the  back  of  the  cask,  pass 
through  holes  and  travel  along  the  sloping  floor  of  the 
machine  to  the  sluice.  The  sand  is  carried  by  the 
water  into  the  sluice  and  falls  into  a  special  receptacle, 
the  gold,  as  the  heavier  substance,  remaining  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sluice  under  iron  sheets  or  wooden 
cross  beams  in  the  form  of  a  grating.     Here,  however, 
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the  2:old  is  still  mixed  with  the  sand  and  shingle,  and 
has  to  be  washed  in  a  "  huddle,"  where  it  is  finally 
cleansed  from  all  foreign  bodies.  The  huddle  is  a 
rectangular-shaped  box,  nearly  six  feet  wide,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  a  board  partition.  Into 
this  compartment  water  is  carried  from  the  stream, 
and  over  the  edge  of  the  partition  evenly  flows  into 
the  huddle  where  the  gold  is  lying.  The  water  carries 
awav  the  remnants  of  the  sand,  and  the  remaiuino; 
impurities  are  separated  with  magnets,  the  fingers,  and 
shovels.  After  being  thus  washed  in  the  huddle,  the 
gold  is  dried  and  taken  to  the  mining  oiUce,  where  it 
is  weighed  and  the  amount  entered  in  a  special  book. 

The  working  staff  of  a  Siberian  mine  is  decidedly 
motley,  comprising  as  it  does  such  elements  as  exiles, 
peasants  belonging  to  the  country,  peasant  immigrants, 
old  and  young,  Russians,  Tartars,  Circassians  (Cherkes), 
Poles,  Kirgis,  Bouryats,  Chinese  and  Koreans — the 
latter  more  especially  in  the  province  through  which  I 
Avas  travelling.  The  men  are  hired  on  contract  fur  the 
whole  year,  and  are  usually  allowed,  in  addition  to 
their  monthly  salary,  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  tea, 
meat,  butter,  etc.,  together  with  a  little  over  two  pints 
of  diluted  spirit  daily.  The  working  day  in  the 
Siberian  di«:;oino;s  beo'ins  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  lasts  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  with  two 
intervals  for  tea  and  dinner.  There  are  comparatively 
few  liig  mining  ventures,  whereas  there  are  many 
workers  on  a  small  scale,  who  borrow  money  from  the 
wealthy  companies  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in 
Ijusiness,  their  profit  in  the  end  being  infinitesimal. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  so-called 
diggings  of  these  worthies  are  merely  a  blind  to  conceal 
their  real  purpose  which  is  simply  to  carry  on  the 
secret  and  contraband  sale  of  spirits  to  the  workmen 
of  some  rich  neighbouring  diggings,  from  whom  also 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  stolen  gold.  In  remote 
parts  of  the  taiga  may  be  found  independent 
companies  {artel)  or  guilds  of  wandering  gold-seekers, 
who  usually  work  on  old  abandoned  diggings.  The 
mining  authorities  pursue  these  people  as  gold  thieves 
{khishchiki),  but  it  is  significant  that  nearly  all 
the  really  big  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  by 
such  free-lances. 

Intemperance  is  terribly  rife  among  the  miners  of 
Siberia,  and  this  weakness  has  given  rise  to  a  perfect 
trade  in  contraband  vodka,  which  spirit,  of  course,  is 
a  Government  monopoly.  The  big  profits  to  be  made 
in  this  business  have  attracted  the  bolder  and  more 
lawless  elements  of  the  region,  who  are  classed  as 
"spirit-carriers"  [spirtonosi).  The  miners  purchase 
their  favourite  beverage  with  stolen  gold,  so  that  theft 
is  promoted  on  the  one  hand  and  smuggling  on  the 
other.  This  illicit  trade  is  severely  punished  and 
finds  employment  for  many  Cossack  detachments,  but 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  cleverness 
of  the  spirtonosi,  its  extirpation  is  almost  hope- 
less. It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  influence  of 
the  diggings  on  the  morals  of  the  men  and  on  those 
of  the  neighbouring  population  is  not  of  the  best. 
Seeing  that  the  majority  of  the  men  in  this  employ 
consist  of  the  convict  class,  debased  and  corrupted 
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during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  and  subsequent 
nomad  life,  their  example  has  the  worst  possible  effect 
upon  their  companions,  who  are  seduced  by  the  wild 
orgies  in  which  these  case-hardened  specimens  indulge 
on  leaving  the  diggings,  and  become  in  their  turn 
speedily  addicted  to  gambling  and  drinking.  A 
sj^ecial  name  has  been  given  to  the  reckless  and  dis- 
solute men  who  lead  this  kind  of  life.  They  are 
known  in  local  parlance  as  "  Ivans  "  {"  Johns  "), 
whence  is  derived  the  verb  ivanUsya,  i.e.,  to  behave 
like  an  Ivan.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
gold-mining  industry  is  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
Siberia,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  concentration  of 
capital  therein  has  had  the  result  of  relegating  many 
Other  valuable  minerals,  with  which  Siberia  abounds, 
to  a  second  place. 
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CHAPTEE  VII 

ON    THE    AMUK    RIVER    AND    BEYOND. 

From  Blagoveshchensk  to  Khabarovsk — On  Board  the  Mail  Steamer — • 
Sketch  of  Khabarovsk — Classic  Mud — Some  of  the  Sights  of  the  City— A 
Remarkable  Russian  Journalist  and  ExrChinovnik — His  Views  on  East 
Siberian  Politics — Travelling  on  the  Amur  in  Winter — PVom  Khabarovsk  to 
Vladivostok — The  Ussuri  Railway — Points  of  Interest  along  the  Route — 
The  Nikolaevsky  Monastery — The  Town  of  Nikolsk-Ussurisky — The  Tide 
of  Immigration — Conditions  under  Which  Newly-arrived  Settlers  Are 
Required  to  Live — A  Gloomy  Picture — Immorality  and  Depravity  of  Life 
in  Settlers'  Barracks — A  Painful  Tragedy — Crying  Need  for  Reform — 
Natural  Wealth  of  the  Ussuri  Region  and  Maritime  Province  Generally — 
Fruit-Growing  and  Bee-Farming — Effect  of  Protection. 

From  Blagoveshchensk,  the  next  stage  ofmy journey 
was  to  Khabarovsk,  about  918  versts,  and  I  travelled 
by  the  handsome  and  well-appointed  mail  steamer 
Tsesareviich.  I  have  already  furnished  the  reader 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  accommodation  to  be 
found  on  board  these  steamers,  and  need  not  therefore 
go  over  the  same  ground.  I  may  add,  however,  that 
for  those  who  do  not  speak  Russian  or  who  can  afford 
the  additional  expense,  the  first-class  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  more  likely  to  bring  them  in  contact  with 
Russians  familiar  with  some  other  foreign  language 
than  their  own,  though  English  is  very  rarely  spoken. 
The  first-class  is  also  more  interesting  because  the 
passengers  frequently  gather  in  the  saloon  for  cards, 
music,  and  conversation,  which  are  less  usual  in  the 
second-class,  where  many  of  the  passengers  prefer  to 
take  their   meals  in  their  state-rooms  at   their  own 
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expense.  This  second  stage  of  the  Amur  Eiver  trip 
passes  the  Khingan  Mountain  range  alhided  to 
earlier.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
description  and  would  require  the  brush  of  a  Turner 
or  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin  to  describe. 

From  a  journalistic  standpoint  the  company 
proved  less  interesting  and  diversified  than  on  the 
little  cargo  steamer  from  Stretensk,  but  there  were 
several  exceptions,  one  being  a  middle-aged  official  of 
some  sort,  travelling  with  his  family  to  Khabarovsk. 
He  was  a  genuine  Jew-hater,  a  subscriber  to  the  Novoe 
Vremya,  a  profound  admirer  of  Stolypin  and  the 
Kaiser  (in  the  latter  respect  joining  issue  with  the 
Novoe  Vremya) ;  with  a  deeply-rooted  antipathy  to 
Count  AVitte,  and  entertaining  a  fervent  hope  that  at 
some  future  date  Kussia  would  be  able  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Japan  and  drub  her  soundly  for  the 
disasters  she  inflicted  on  Russia  in  the  late  war.  In 
conversation  with  this'man,and  at  other  times  noting  the 
affection  he  displayed  for  his  wife  and  children,  I  fully 
realized  that  a  certain  type  of  Russian  may  justify  the 
pogrom  and  still  possess  numerous  copybook  virtues. 

Below  Blagoveshchensk  the  first  point  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  juncture  is  undoubtedly  the 
Chinese  town  of  Aigun,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur,  forty-one  and  a  quarter  versts  further  down 
the  river.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Heilungchiang 
and  connected  by  road  with  the  town  of  Sakalin, 
already  spoken  of.  It  is  a  Cliinese  citadel,  the  seat 
of  a  Chinese  Governor,  and  the  Admiralty  administra- 
tion of  a  supposititious  Chinese  flotilla.     Most  of  the 
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houses  are  of  one  storey,  constructed  of  brick  or 
clay,  and  thatched  with  straw.  The  population 
may  be  twenty  thousand  or  more,  among  whom  are 
counted  a  good  many  Mohammedans,  who  have  their 
own  mosque  and  school.  The  chief  commodities  of  trade 
are  corn,  mustard,  tobacco,  and  butter.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  on  May  16th,  1858,  the  Treaty  of  Aigun 
was  concluded,  whereby  Kussia  secured  unqualified 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  and  middle 
Amur,  and  both  banks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 
Some  of  the  biggest  Cossack  settlements  and  villages 
are  found  between  Blagoveshchensk  and  Khabarovsk, 
such  as  Poyarkovo,  Chesnovsky,  Radde,  Yekaterino- 
Nikolskaya,  Pouzinovskaya,  Blagoslovennoe,Ventselev- 
sky,  Mikhailovo-Semenovskaya,  and  Golovinsky. 
Blagoslovennoe,  1,732  versts  from  Stretensk,  is  a 
highly-interesting  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samara, 
where  it  was  established  in  1871  by  Koreans  from 
South  Ussuri.  Although  these  people  are  all 
Orthodox,  they  still  retain  their  own  language,  costume, 
habits,  and  methods  of  agriculture.  The  village  con- 
tains a  church,  school,  granary,  and  post  station.  A 
single  glance  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  difference 
between  Blagoslovennoe  and  the  usual  type  of  Russian 
settlement  on  the  river.  The  former  is  composed  of 
numerous  diminutive  houses  which  are  all  divided  by 
sections  of  cultivated  land.  Streets  and  cross-roads 
pass  between  the  fields.  All  these  houses  {fansi  )  are 
built  of  plaited  branches,  covered  outside  and  inside 
with  a  thick  coating  of  clay.  Each  fansa  is  surround- 
ed by  a   small  courtyard   with   miniature   outhouses, 
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which  are  kept  in  exemplary  order  and  comparative 
cleanliness,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  of  the 
most  thorough  and  painstaking  description,  in  which 
regard  it  can  give  many  points  and  a  beating  to  the 
Cossack  system  of  agriculture.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
t\vdtt\\epercapilaa\\otmentoihnd  is  hardly  more  than 
five  or  six  acres,  thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  these 
Koreans  work  their  holdings,  they  are  able  to  live  in 
comfort.  Yekaterino-Nikolskaya  is  1,692  versts  from 
Stretensk  and  dates  from  1858,  its  name  being  derived 
from  the  patronymic  of  Countess  Yekaterina  (Catherine) 
JS^ikolaevna  Muravieff-Amursky,  wife  of  the  great 
pioneer  and  statesman.  It  has  a  population  of  well 
over  a  thousand,  two  or  three  schools,  a  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  meteorological  station.  There 
are  also  an  armoury  for  the  troops,  a  granary,  and  salt 
warehouse,  and  here,  too,  is  situated  the  Staff  of  the 
Amur  Cossack  Division.  In  fact,  this  settlement 
ranks  Avithout  doubt  as  the  best  among  ihestajiitsi  of  the 
Amur  Cossack  troops,  judged  both  by  its  outward 
appearance  and  material  welfare.  The  stanitsa  Radde 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  level  bank  of 
the  river,  with  a  background  formed  by  part  of  the 
Khingan  Mountains.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
well-known  naturalist,  G.  I.  Radde,  who  spent 
the  whole  of  1857  in  scientific  researches  near 
the  spot.  A  typical  Orthodox  church  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  foreground.  A  military  arsenal 
has  also  been  established  here.  The  superb  stretch  of 
the  river  known  as  the  Mali-Khingansky  Khrebet,  or 
Little  Khingan  Chain,  starts  thirty-five  versts  further 
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up-stream,  but  lower  down  than  Pashkovsky,  which  is 
1,536  versts  from  Stretensk.  About  a  hundred  versts 
beyond  Aigun,  on  the  Russian  side,  the  staniisa 
Poyarkovo  is  also  reckoned  among  the  more  flourishing 
Cossack  settlements,  with  a  staniisa  administration, 
post  and  telegraph  office,  a  school,  granary,  shops, 
salt  warehouse,  armoury,  quarters  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Branch  of  the  Amur  Basin  Waterways,  etc. 
The  Sungari  flows  into  the  Amur  1,826  vei'sts  above  the 
Goldi  settlement  of  Mokhanko.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Sungari  there  is  an  enormous  expanse  of  islets 
formed  of  the  alluvium  deposited  by  the  two  great 
streams  at  their  confluence.  The  waters  of  the 
Sungari,  as  they  flow,  so  to  speak,  alongside  those  of 
the  Amur,  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
their  yellow  muddy  colour,  which  is  due  to  minute 
particles  of  clay.  Near  the  staniisa  Mikhail ovo- 
Semenovskaya  the  Amur  is  fully  ten  versts  wide.  A 
spacious  archipelago  of  islands  opposite  the  Ussuri 
Biver  constitutes  a  neutral  zone  between  the  Chinese 
and  Bussian  Empires. 

We  reached  Khabarovsk  on  September  29th,  at 
seven  p.m.,  when  it  was  already  dusk,  thus  missing  the 
fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  for 
Kharbarovsk  is  very  eflectively  situated  on  three  hills 
in  terraces,  rising  high  .above  the  water  at  the 
eonfluence  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  Bivers.  The  city 
seems  to  repose  in  an  ocean  of  green  foliage,  and  even 
in  the  gathering  darkness  it  was  possible  to  discern  the 
outlines  of  the  handsome  monument  to  Count  Mura- 
yiefl'-Amursky,   which   stands   upon   the  brow    of    a 
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promontory  overlooking  the  river.  Khabarovsk  was 
founded  in  1858  by  Count  Muravieff-Amursky,  then 
Governor-General  of  East  Siberia,  and  was  at  first 
named  Khabarovka, 'after  the  celebrated  Cossack  con- 
queror, Yerofei  Khabaroff.  Favoured  by  its  situation 
at  the  parting  of  three  navigable  routes  formed  by  the 
middle  and  lower  Amur  and  its  tributary,  the  Ussuri,the 
place  made  swift  progress  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  in  1880.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
vincial administration  of  the  Primorsk  was  removed 
thither  from  Nikolaevsk,  but  in  1883,  when  the 
Priamur  region  was  made  into  a  distinct  Government- 
General,  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Priamur  was  established  here,  and  the  town  was  re- 
named Khabarovsk.  To-day,  therefore,  Khabarovsk 
is  the  military-administrative  centre  of  the  region, 
wherein  are  situated  nearly  all  the  chief  military 
and  civil  offices  of  the  province.  There  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  more  Generals  to  the  square  inch  in 
Khabarovsk  than  in  any  other  part  of  East  Siberia. 
The  latest  unofficial  census  of  the  population  is  over 
fifty  thousand,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  many  of  these 
estimates  are  exaggerated.  Although  Khabarovsk  can 
boast  of  several  rather  pretentious  buildings  in  the 
effective  Russian  style  of  architecture,  and  although 
the  town  enjoys  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites  in 
Siberia,  its  streets,  in  wet  weather — and  it  was  wet 
throughout  my  stay  there — are  the  muddiest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  course  of  a  fairly  active  life  in  several 
climes.  Wlien  I  say  the  worst,  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
towns  ostensibly  designed  on  the  European  model.    In 
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a  notoriously  muddy  land,  Khabarovsk  is,  I  should 
say,  almost  without  a  peer  ;  its  mud  is  classic.  As  at 
Stretensk,  here,  too,  I  nearly  lost  my  goloshes  in 
trying  to  cross  the  road,  being  obliged  in  the  end  to 
carry  them  in  my  hand  and  wade  ankle  deep  to  the 
opposite  shore,  where  an  old-stager,  seeing  my  woful 
plight,  grinned  broadly  and  said  : — "  Well,  now,  you 
see  what  our  Khabarovsk  roads  are  like — is  it  not 
true  ?  "  ( Vol,  leper  vwi  veedete  chto  takoe  naahi  doroyee 
V  Kh(ibarovskye,iiye  pravda  leef)  I  assented  promptly 
and  feelingly  with  the  choicest  Russian  swear-words 
in  my  vocabulary.  At  Khabarovsk  they  even  tell  the 
story,  supposed  not  to  be  merely  apocryphal,  of  the 
policeman  who  fell  into  a  mud-hole  over  head  and 
ears,  and  was  rescued  from  suffocation  only  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  pave 
the  chief  thoroughfare,  Mouravyovo-Amurskaya 
Street,  but  owing  to  the  soft  subsidiary  soil  the  granite 
sets  were  speedily  engulfed  in  an  ocean  of  ooze,  and 
nowadays  scarcely  a  trace  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of 
this  outburst  of  municipal  enterprise.  The  settled  area 
of  the  town  covers  about  three  thousand  acres,  includ- 
ing fifty  odd  miles  of  streets  and  nine  public  squares. 
As  in  other  Siberian  towns  the  footpaths  are  of  wood. 
There  are  six  Orthodox  churches,  four  meeting  houses 
of  the  same  faith,  one  Roman  Catholic  church, 
one  Jewish  synagogue,  and  one  Chinese  temple.  Until 
1906  the  only  city  lighting  was  by  means  of 
kerosene  oil  lamps,  but  latterly  these  have  been  to 
a  large  extent  replaced  by  electric  lights,  and  the 
central  districts  are  quite  respectably  illuminated.     As 
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at  Chita  and  some  other  Siberian  towns,  notably 
Irkutsk,  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  has  a 
museum  and  library  with  free  reading-room.  The 
museum  well  repays  a  visit  since  it  contains  excellent 
collections  of  the  marvellously  prolific  insect  and 
animal  life  of  the  Amur  Province,  together  with  some 
very  fair  exhibits  designed  to  illustrate  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  aborigines.  The  section  devoted 
to  the  mining  industry  of  the  province  is  decidedly 
helpful  to  those  who  have  no  time  to  pursue  first-hand 
investigations.  There  are  also  many  curious  relics  of 
the  Boxer  campaign,  both  Russian  and  Chinese,  one 
being  a  huge  Cossack  sword  with  which  the  owner  cut 
a  Chinaman  clean  in  half  at  the  waist.  There  are  but 
four  middle  schools  in  Khabarovsk  as  against  a  dozen 
or  so  churches,  the  list  comprising  a  girls'  school,  a 
cadet  corps,  railway  technical  school,  and  a 
professional  school  ;  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
elementary  schools  of  various  kinds.  Living  is 
expensive,  a  house  of  from  live  to  eight  rooms  costing 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a 
month,  while  single  rooms  range  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
roubles  a  month. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Khabarovsk  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
leading  morning  paper  of  tlie  town,  the  Priamurye, 
Anton  Petrovitch  Silnitsky,  a  rather  remarkable 
character  in  his  way.  From  third  parties  I  learned 
something  of  his  history.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
Government  official  and  for  several  years  even 
edited     a     Government    organ.       In   1903    he    was 
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sent  to  Kamchatka  in  the  capacity  of  chief  of 
the  Petropavlovsk  district,  and  at  once  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  unconscionable 
manner  in  which  the  natives  were  being  exploited  by 
the  Russians  and  other  foreigners.  In  the  expressive 
language  of  the  time,  it  was  only  the  lazy  local 
officials  and  merchants  who  did  not  rob  and  abuse 
them.  Under  Mr.  Silnitsky's  stern  supervision, 
valuable  skins,  which  previously  had  been  bought  for 
ten  and  fifteen  roubles  apiece,  were  now  sold  by 
auction  at  prices  ranging  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  roubles  each.  He  closed  down 
the  drinking  saloons  and  forbade  the  merchants  to 
sell  spirits  to  the  natives.  The  Kussian  inhabitants 
took  alarm  and  a  deluge  of  complaints  against  Mr. 
Silnitsky  poured  in  on  the  Governor,  who  ordered  that 
the  saloons  should  again  be  opened.  Mr.  Silnitsky, 
however,  refused  to  surrender  and  continued  to  protect 
the  natives.  Thereupon  the  officials  of  the  Petro- 
pavlovsk district  held  a  meeting  and  declared  that 
Silnitsky  was  insane !  The  spiritual  authorities  then 
decided  to  remove  the  *' patient"  from  the  town. 
About  this  time,  too,  a  certain  American,  whose 
business  interests  had  also  been  affected  by  the 
resolute  and  conscientious  conduct  of  Mr.  Silnitsky, 
notified  Von  Plehve  that  the  district  chief  had  gone 
out  of  his  mind  and  was  terrorizing  the  local  popula- 
tion. Von  Plehve  commissioned  one  of  Silnitsky's 
personal  enemies,  Grebnitsky,  at  that  time  in  America, 
to  proceed  in  an  American  steamer  to  Kamchatka 
and   investigate    the   matter.     Grebnitsky,   however, 
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without  any  inquiry  whatsoever,  deposed  Sihiitsky 
and  removed  him  to  Okhotsk,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Irkutsk  en  route  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  intention 
of  exi)hiining  his  conduct.  On  the  very  day  he 
was  preparing  to  leave  Irkutsk,  the  local  Gover- 
nor Mollerius  received  from  Nikolsk  -  Ussurisky 
a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  the  Primorsk, 
Koliubakin,  to  the  following  effect : — "  Chief  of 
Petropavlovsk  district,  Silnitsky,  who  is  mentally 
deranged,  now  at  Irkutsk  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Make  arrangements  to  have  him  placed  in  a  hospital 
for  the  psychically  {sic)  affected."  Fortunately  for 
Silnitsky,  he  found  a  friend  and  supporter  in  the 
director  of  the  chancellerie  of  the  Governor-General, 
one  Gondatti,  who  assisted  him  to  comply  with  the 
necessary  legal  formalities,  with  the  result  than  he  was 
declared  to  be  perfectly  sane.  Koliubakin,  the 
Governor  of  the  Primorsk,  was  notified  to  this  effect, 
and  subsequently  apologized  to  Silnitsky  for  the 
course  he  had  taken,  and  in  1005  again  despatched 
Silnitsky  to  Kamchatka  to  look  after  the  very  parties 
who  had  first  made  him  out  to  be  insane,  and  were 
responsible  for  his  removal  from  office.  During  the 
war  the  reinstated  district  chief  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  skill  and  energy  he  displayed  in 
organizing  a  l)and  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  against  Japanese  attacks.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  however,  he  resigned  from  his  post  and  returned 
to  the  mainland.  For  several  years  previously  he  had 
been  graduall}^  readjusting  his  political  views  in  the 
direction  of  an  ever-growing  liberalism,  and  it  was  at 
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about  tins  stage  of  his  career  that  he  founded  the 
Priamurye  at  Khabarovsk,  as  a  progressive  morning 
paper.  His  connection  with  the  town  dates  back 
fifteen  years,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
country  and  its  economic  needs. 

Although  his  association  with  independent  journal- 
ism is  thus  comparatively  short,  Mr.  Silnitsky  has  lost 
no  time  in  suffering  for  his  outspoken  opinions, 
having  already  paid  upwards  of  five  thousand  roubles 
in  fines,  and  spent  several  months  in  prison  on  account 
of  so-called  violations  of  the  Press  laws.  Nevertheless, 
in  referring  to  these  little  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  Siberian  fourth  estate,  Mr.  Silnitsky 
betrayed  no  bitterness ;  he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  and  when  discussing  the 
shortcomings  of  tlie  authorities  he  never  failed  to 
emphasize  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  picture. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  during  your  trip 
down  the  Amur  you  came  across  our  river  gunboats  ?" 

"That  is  so,"  I  replied.  "I  remember  that  my 
fellow-passengers  sarcastically  described  them  as  the 
'pride  of  Russia.'  " 

Mr.  Silnitsky  continued :  "  Everybody  in  the 
country,  including  the  Japanese,  no  doubt,  is  fully 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  boats  and  of  their  vain 
efforts  to  suppress  the  smuggling  which  goes  on  between 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  sides  of  the  river.  Every- 
body knows  precisely  how  many  of  these  boats 
there  are  and  how  strong  they  are.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  nothing  must  be  said  about  them  in  the  papers  on 
pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment.     On  one  occasion  I  had 
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to  pay  a  fine  because  our  Irkutsk  correspondent 
described  an  incident  in  which  a  certain  drunken 
officer  slightly  wounded  a  comrade  while  trying  to 
shoot  the  hitter's  cap  from  his  head  for  a  wager.  My 
offence  consisted  in  publishing  matter  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  the  Army !  The  Dcilyokaya  Okraina  of 
Vladivostok  once  got  into  trouble  because  it  reproduced 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  Douma  by  an  opposition  mem- 
ber from  the  Amur  Province,  although  the  speech  had 
been  reported  verbatim  by  the  St.  Petersburg  papers. 
Some  time  ago  the  Petersburg  Vyedomostl,  itself  a 
pro-Government  organ,  published  an  article  severely 
criticizing  the  Russian  officers  in  connection  with  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  I  reproduced  this  article  and 
was  fined  in  consequence." 

Obviously  an  editor's  lot  in  Siberia  and  Russia  is 
not  usually  very  much  happier  than  that  of  Gilbert's 
policeman.  As  an  instance  of  the  useless  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  Mr.  Silnitsky  told  me  that  a  technical 
commission  for  the  investigation  of  a  scheme  of  military 
roads  in  the  province  had  been  residing  at  Khabarovsk 
for  several  years  past,  each  member  drawing  a  hand- 
some salary,  but  doing  nothing,  because  there  was  no 
appropriation  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  itself.  The  commission  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 
"  Some  of  its  members,"  he  added,  "  are  charming 
fellows.     It's  the  system  that  is  at  fault." 

Mr.  Silnitsky  concurred  with  the  opinion  which  I 
had  heard  expressed  in  other  quarters  to  the  effect 
that  the  building  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was 
a  gigantic  blunder,    seeing   that    it   has   resulted    in 
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diverting  the  enterprise  and  capital  needed  in  East 
Siberia  to  Manchuria,  where  the  chief  beneficiaries 
are  the  Chinese,  and  where,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  a  permanent 
tenure.  Siberia  has  suffered  greatly  in  consequence, 
and  even  now,  as  Mr.  Sihiitsky  said,  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  steps  actually  contem- 
plated by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  region, 
a  feeling  which  unquestionably  helps  to  retard 
progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Silnitsky  favoured  the  construction  of  the 
Amur  Railway  as  a  factor  of  immense  importance  in 
the  future  development  of  the  country.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  authorities  were  maintaining  great 
and  useless  secrecy  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  so 
that  very  little  of  a  reliable  character  had  so  far  been 
published.  Curiously  enough,  while  the  truth  is  thus 
withheld  from  Russian  subjects,  Japanese  agents  have 
openly  visited  the  zone  and  have  doubtless  made 
detailed  reports  to  their  Government  on  what  is  being 
done,  and  Japanese  Consular  officials  have  actually 
been  escorted  over  the  route  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties themselves.  The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  anomalies  with  which  Russian  official 
methods  teem.  Analogously,  Russians  at  Vladivostok 
may  not  approach  certain  fortified  zones  in  which, 
none  the  less,  Chinese  workmen,  and  doubtless 
disguised  Japanese  among  them,  are  freely  employed  ! 
The  evidence  of  Japanese  espionage  in  the  Maritime, 
Amur,  and  Trans-Baikal  Provinces  is,  in  fact,  so 
voluminous  and  persistent,  that  it  would  be  fatuous  to 
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ignore  it  or  refuse  to  believe  that  these  reports  have  a 
solid  foundation  in  fact. 

This  account  of  travel  by  the  Amur  River  would 
not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  system 
pursued  in  winter,  when  the  Shilka  and  Amur  are 
both  frozen.  In  these  circumstances,  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  is  confined  to  the  ice  tract,  the  rocky  and 
thickly-wooded  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  snow,  renderiug  communica- 
tion by  the  ordinary  roads  almost  impossible  on 
sleighs.  In  many  cases,  although  the  actual  post 
tract  is  on  the  river  ice,  the  post  stations  are  situated 
some  little  distance  inland.  A  special  rule  exists 
forbidding  travellers  to  drive  their  sleighs  to  these 
stations  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  the  horses 
experience  in  dragging  the  vehicles  over  the  heavy, 
sandy  surface  of  the  road.  The  custom,  therefore,  is 
temporarily  to  abandon  the  sleigh  on  the  ice  and  to 
proceed  on  foot  to  the  post  station  for  rest  and 
refreshments.  No  anxiety  on  the  score  of  the  safety 
of  the  travellers'  property  is  felt,  apparently,  the  local 
Cossack  population,  with  rare  exceptions,  being 
remarkably  honest,  while  it  would  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  steal  from  the  sleighs  and  escape 
undetected  at  such  a  season.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  project  has  been  mooted  for  the  use  of  mail 
automobiles  on  the  ice,  between  Blagoveshchensk  and 
Khabarovsk.  Each  "  train "  would  consist  of  a 
locomotive  and  a  coach  with  accommodation  for 
twenty-four  persons,  and  there  would  also  be  a  luggage 
and  mail  van.     A  petition  for  a  six  years'  concession 
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was  recently  submitted  to  the  authorities,  but  I  have 
not  heard  what  has  been  done  with  it, 

I  left  Khabarovsk  on  the  morning  of  October  1st, 
1909,  by  the  post,  or  mail  train  of  the  Ussuri  Railway, 
for  Vladivostok.  As  is  by  no  means  unusual  in 
Siberia  and  European  Russia,  the  station  is  situated 
several  miles  away  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
idea  prompting  this  arrangement  being  that  the  centre 
of  to-day  may  not  be  the  centre  of  to-morrow,  and  that 
plenty  of  room  must  be  left  for  expansion.  Undoubt- 
edly in  a  new  country  like  Siberia  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  plan,  although  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  traveller  in  a  hurry  it  has  its  draw- 
backs, especially  on  a  rainy  day,  as  in  my  case,  and 
over  roads  resembling  those  of  Khabarovsk.  If  the 
mud  in  the  main  street  of  the  city  was  awful,  then 
words  fail  me  to  describe  tht^  condition  of  the  purely 
suburban  districts  on  the  day  in  question.  I  honestly 
believe  that  only  a  Russian  driver  and  a  Russian 
horse  could  have  pulled  me  and  my  baggage  through 
such  a  slough.  The  Siberian  variety  of  both  appears 
to  be  largely  amphibious  and  so,  on  this  occasion,  we 
splashed,  jolted,  heaved,  hauled,  pitched,  rolled,  and 
floundered  to  our  destination,  my  driver  sustaining  a 
running  stream  of  conversation  with  his  partner  all  the 
way.  On  the  road  we  passed  at  least  two  waggons 
bearing  Japanese  and  their  stock-in-trade  in  the  same 
direction.  When  I  paid  off  my  izvozchik  at  the  station 
both  he  and  I,  not  to  mention  the  horse  and  the 
carriage,  bore  honourable  mementoes  of  the  s washy, 
soggy  ordeal  to  which  we  had  been  subjected.     While 
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waiting  for  the  moment  of  departure  I  toyed  with  a 
glass  of  tea,  and  found  it  amusing  to  watch  how  a 
diminutive  Japanese  woman  bullied  in  their  native 
tongue  two  strapping  noseelshchiki,  or  porters,  who 
were  in  charge  of  her  luggage,  and  how  submissively 
and  good-naturedly  these  blonde  giants  obeyed  her 
behests. 

The  journey  to  Vladivostok  was  uneventful.  Start- 
ing from  Khabarovsk  about  nine  a.m.,  we  reached  the 
Kussian  port  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  following  day.  Wel- 
come animation  was  infused  into  the  life  *'  on  board  " 
by  the  presence  of  three  decidedly  pretty  girls  with  a 
young  student  escort.  Thanks  to  the  curiosity  of  a 
burly  Russian  passenger,  we  soon  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  party  was  a  prospective  bride  bound  for 
Vladivostok  to  meet  her  fiance  and  there  tie  the 
nuptial  knot.  The  burly  passenger,  with  that  famil- 
iarity which  constitutes  one  of  the  charms  of  travel 
in  Russia,  point-blank  opened  up  a  conversation  with 
the  young  ladies,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  Pelion 
upon  Ossa  of  hat-boxes  and  other  apj^urtenances  of 
the  feminine  toilet  which  cumbered  the  luggage  rack, 
taxed  them  with  sinister  designs  upon  the  liberty  of 
some  member  of  the  sterner  sex.  With  many  giggles 
and  blushes  the  young  ladies  were  obliged  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  soft  impeachment,  whereupon  the 
burly  passenger  remarked  :  "  Now,  that  explains  why 
it  is  this  train  goes  so  slowly  !  You're  the  guilty  ones, 
it  seems.  The  train  always  goes  slowly  when  there's 
a  wedding  party  on  board!  "  After  that  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  a  lively  argument  with  one  of  the 
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bevy  of  beauties,  the  subject  of  discussion  being  the 
comparative  and  respective  merits  of  Khabarovsk  and 
Vladivostok  as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  would-be 
brides  in  quest  of  bridegrooms.  At  Shmakovka  or 
some  other  small  station,  in  the  buffet,  I  noticed  that 
the  waiter  was — to  my  thinking — a  Japanese  of  rather 
large  proportions.  As  he  gave  me  my  tea  and  cake  I 
put  the  question  in  Japanese  :  Kimi,  Nihon-jin  ja 
arimasen-haf  ("  You're  a  Japanese,  aren't  you  ?") 
For  a  moment  he  appeared  taken  aback  and  then 
replied,  in  Japanese  :  liye,  Nihon-jin  ja  naif  ("  No, 
I'm  not  a  Japanese.")  I  merely  mention  the  incident 
because  it  had  the  charm  of  novelty  and  not  because 
it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  significant,  seeing  that 
the  Japanese  of  both  sexes  fairly  swarm  nowadays  in 
the  Primorsk,  and  are  entirely  free  from  molestation  ot 
any  kind.  Perhaps  this  particular  person  had 
become  a  naturalized  Russian,  in  which  case,  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  his  reply  was  perfectly  correct  if 
a  trifle  misleading,  At  another  station  I  acted  the 
part  of  a  good  Samaritan  by  standing  guard  over  the 
luggage  of  a  Japanese  third-class  passenger,  wearing 
top-boots  and  shapha,  or  Russian  fur  cap,  while  he 
attended  to  some  business  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  I 
met  the  same  Japanese  at  Vladivostok  some  days  later, 
at  the  post  oflice,  and  he  told  me  that  life  under  the 
Russian  flag  suited  him  admirably  and  that  he  was 
doing  very  well  in  a  worldly  way,  though  I  did  not 
ascertain  his  special  brand  of  popular  exploitation. 
As  a  rule  Japanese  in  this  part  of  the  world  have 
ceased  to  excite  much   attention,   albeit   at   Nikolsk- 
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Ussiirisky  I  had  occasion  to  observe  that  a  group  of 
Russian  privates  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the 
movements  of  two  rather  attractive  samjiles  of  the 
genus  musume,  or  Japanese  girl.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

Although,  of  course,  the  trains  on  the  Ussuri  line  are 
not  in  the  same  class  as  those  on  the  longer  trans- 
continental run,  they  are  quite  comfortable  and  are 
provided  with  excellent  dining-cars,  where  meals  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  There  are  also  well- 
appointed  buffets  at  the  larger  stations,  and  those 
anxious  to  observe  still  greater  economy  can  buy 
provisions  from  the  buxom,  rosy-cheeked  peasant  girls 
who  wait  at  almost  every  station  with  a  large  and 
varied  stock  of  supplies,  the  staples  of  which  are  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  milk,  bread,  roast  chicken,  etc.,  etc.  For 
the  sake  of  the  experiment  I  invested  in  half-a-dozen 
eggs,  which  cost  me  exactly  five  kopeks,  or  about  a 
penny. 

The  Ussuri  Railway  was  leased  by  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  190G  for  a  term  of  twenty-five 
years,  an  arrangement  which  has  facilitated  in  no  small 
degree  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  from  one 
system  to  the  other.  The  distance  between  Vladivos- 
tok and  Khabarovsk  is  71-3  versts,  and  the  line  passes 
through  some  of  the  finest  and  most  densely  settled 
sections  of  East  Siberia.  Immediately  after  leaving 
Khabarovsk  the  adjacent  country  is  wild  and  marshy. 
Beyond  Krasnaya  Ryechka,  or  Red  River,  the  railway 
passes  the  Khekhtsiksky  hills  of  the  Sikhota-Alin 
chain,  and  thence  descends  into  the  Ussuri  River  valley. 
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The  most  important  station  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  line  is  Vyazemskaya,  beyond  which,  in  an  open 
plain,  stretches  a  large  settlement.  Here,  too,  are  a 
big  locomotive  depot,  workshops,  barracks  for  the 
Railway  Battalion,  a  church,  and  school.  The  passen- 
ger then  has  a  fine  view  of  the  picturesque  and  rocky 
banks  of  the  Bikina,  the  station  taking  its  name  from 
the  river.  Ninety  versts  further,  is  the  station  Iman 
which,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  Ussuri  Railway,  was  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Ussuri  Railway,  whence  all  freight  consigned  to 
Khabarovsk  and  all  building  materials  for  the  Ussuri 
River  wharves  took  the  river  route,  in  view  of  which  a 
branch  line  was  constructed  from  Iraan  station  to  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  A  big  settlement  has  grown 
up  here  with  hotels,  saloons,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Russian  stores.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  typical  Chinese 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  majority  of 
the  lower-class  Chinese  labourers  have  their  quarters. 

Seventy  versts  beyond  Iman  is  the  station 
Shmakovka,  not  far  from  which  stands  the  famous 
Nikolaevsk  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ussuri,  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  locality  of  exquisite  natural 
beauty.  This  institution  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  attracts 
annually  no  fewer  than  four  tliousand  pilgrims.  A 
hundred  odd  monks  live  on  the  premises,  and  the  monas- 
tery has  its  own  workshoj^s,  a  bindery,  tailoring,  boot- 
making,  harness-making,  coopering,  wheelwright's, 
and  joiner's  establishments.     Near  the  monastery   are 
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mineral  springs  said  to  possess  useful  medicinal 
properties.  Beyond  this  station  the  line  again  runs 
through  a  sparsely  settled  district,  but  nearing 
Yevgenevka  it  skirts  the  banks  of  Lake  Khanka  and 
crosses  the  Suifun  and  Leff  Valleys,  which  are  thickly 
settled  by  Cossacks  and  peasants  and  have  attained  a 
high  stage  of  cultivation.  About  a  verst  from  the 
Mouchnaya  station  and  connected  therewith  by  a 
branch  line,  is  a  large  military  flour-mill  which 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  Priamur  military  district. 
One  hundred  versts  from  Vladivostok  is  the  flourish- 
ing little  town  of  Nikolsk-Ussurisky,  wbich  dates 
from  1866.  It  is  favoured  by  its  position  as  the 
junction  between  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  the  Ussuri 
Kailways,  in  a  region  of  unusual  fertility,  and  is, 
moreover,  an  important  military  station.  Tlie  site  of 
the  town  is  part  of  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  the 
Suifun,  and  in  the  distant  past  served  as  the  abode  of 
numerous  nationalities  and  the  scene  of  many  sanguin- 
ary conflicts  for  supremacy.  Historical  tradition,  in 
fact,  records  that  in  this  neighbourhood  there  once 
existed  an  ancient  Chinese  kingdom  known  as 
"  Bokhai,"  and  that  tradition  does  not  lie  in  this  case 
would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
ruins  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  site  of 
this  extinct  kingdom,  doubtless  many  centuries  later, 
an  empire  of  the  Manchus  was  set  up,  only  to  be 
obliterated  in  its  turn  by  the  hordes  of  Genghiz  Khan. 
To-day  this  plain  is  one  of  the  principal  centres 
towards  which  the  wave  of  Russian  immigration  is 
constantly  rolling.     In  1866   nineteen   families  from 
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the  Astrakhan  and  Voronezh  Governments  founded 
the  original  settlement  of  Nikolsk  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Suifun,  two  versts  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the 
Souputenka,  near  a  tributary  of  the  latter  named  the 
Pakovka.  In  1868,  however,  a  band  of  Hunghutzes, 
formerly  engaged  in  the  contraband  acquisition  of  gold 
on  Askold  Island,  near  Vladivostok,  from  which  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Russian  authorities,  in  revenge 
for  this  treatment  set  fire  to  Nikolsk  and  destroyed  it 
utterly.  When  order  had  been  restored,  tlie  former 
residents,  who  had  sought  safety  in  flight,  returned  to 
the  same  place,  and  the  village,  like  the  proverbial 
phoenix,  rose  from  its  ashes  on  an  even  larger  scale. 
As  a  railway  junction  and  military  post,  the  town 
naturally  bulked  very  largely  in  the  life  of  this 
district ;  a  pretentious  church  was  built  and,  as  a 
contrast,  a  military  village  [slobodka],  with  many 
official  structures,  quarters  for  married  officers,  etc., 
sprang  into  being.  The  advance  of  Nikolsk  received 
another  impetus  from  the  construction  of  the  Ussuri 
Railway,  and  its  rate  of  progress  was  still  further 
accelerated  by  the  linking-up  of  the  latter  with  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railw^ay  at  this  point,  whence  it 
crosses  the  Chinese  frontier  at  Pograniehnaya,  108? 
versts  from  Nikolsk.  At  Nikolsk  are  stationed  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commander  of  the  troops  of  the 
South  Ussuri  Division ;  the  First  East  Siberian  Rifle 
Brigade ;  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Battalions  of 
Sharpshooters ;  the  Second  Battery  of  the  East 
Siberian  Brigade  of  Sharpshooters  ;  the  First  Mortar 
Battery  of  the  East  Siberian  Artillery  Brigade ;  the 
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Ussurisky  Cavalry  Brigade;  and  tlie  First  Regiment 
of  Trans-Baikal  Cossacks.  The  population  of  Nikolsk 
exceeds  twenty  thousand,  which,  however,  includes 
many  Chinese  and  Koreans. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  unsettled  land  in  the 
Ussuri  region,  and  the  complaint  is  also  raised  that 
the  Cossacks  make  no  practical  use  whatever  of  a 
large  proportion  of  their  holdings.  Among  the 
peasant  settlers  probably  the  very  best  element  con- 
sists of  Little  Russians  and  immigrants  who  have  come 
to  the  country  of  their  own  volition,  independently  of 
State  aid,  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The  latter  class  of 
immigrant  is  known  as  svoyekoshtnwi,  literally,  one 
who  lodges  and  boards  at  his  own  expense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  assistance  extended  by  the 
Government  to  the  settler,  apart  from  the  grant  of  land, 
is  necessarily  so  inconsiderable  that  reliance  thereon 
must  in  the  long  run  have  rather  a  pernicious  effect 
than  otherwise  upon  the  newcomer.  Generally 
speaking,  the  conditions  under  which  the  immigration 
of  large  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  takes 
place  in  the  Maritime  and  Amur  Provinces,  more 
particularly,  are  anything  but  ideal.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  cope  with  the 
distribution  of  thousands  of  immigrants  at  a  time,  but 
none  the  less  the  authorities  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
serious  blame  in  connection  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  these  people, 
before  they  are  allotted  to  their  various  sections.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  settlers  have  arrived  in  the 
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Ussuri  region.  Prior  to  their  distribution  the  im- 
migrants are  housed  in  huge  "  barracks "  at  the 
various  immigration  stations,  where  they  are  usually 
obliged  to  spend  two  and  three  weeks,  until  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  can  be  completed.  On  arrival  at 
one  of  these  points,  the  father  of  the  family  proceeds 
to  the  section  reserved  for  their  use,  there  to  build  a 
house  or  find  quarters  for  himself  and  family  with 
previous  settlers,  until  his  own  house  can  be  built. 
In  the  interA^al,  his  wife  and  children  remain  in  the 
barracks,  where  the  surroundings  are  often  of  the 
most  appalling  description.  These  premises  are  usually 
so  crowded  that  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  square  feet 
is  all  that  can  be  assigned  to  each  family,  with  all  their 
belongings,  while  the  inmates  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  are  heaped  together  at  night  on  what  are  known 
as  nanvi,  or  wide  boards  such  as  are  used  in  military 
barracks  for  the  soldiers  to  sleep  on. 

The  life  in  these  barracks  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unclean,  disorderly,  and  demoralizing.  Hundreds  of 
persons  from  different  parts  of  Russia  are  thus  thrown 
together  for  the  first  time,  and  one  inevitable  result  is 
inebriety  of  the  most  desperate  description.  Doomed 
for  weeks  to  absolute  inactivity,  with  no  distractions 
of  a  healthy  character,  the  women  are  exposed  to 
constant  temptation  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  rift-ratf  visit  the 
barracks,  and  often  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
virtuous  scruples  of  really  well-meaning  girls  and 
women.  When  the  husband  or  accepted  lover  returns 
from   the   section,    he   soon   finds   that  he   has   been 
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deceived,  and  painful  and  violent  scenes  ensue  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  the  husband  is  strong- 
minded  and  of  a  philosophic  disposition,  he  makes  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  and  removes  his  frail  better  half 
from  this  corrupting  environment  with  what  speed  he 
may,  and  he  is  fortunate  if  the  incident  ends  there. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  consequences  are  far 
more  serious,  as  in  one  instance  recently  reported  by 
the  Vladivostok  papers,  when  a  husband  thus  wronged 
revenged  himself  upon  his  wife  by  biting  her  nose  off 
and  beating  her  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  It  is 
certainly  incumbent  upon  the  immigration  authorities 
to  make  better  provision  for  married  couples  with  or 
without  families  ;  these  should  not  be  herded  and 
packed  like  sheep  amid  surroundings  which  inevitably 
encourage  depravity.  A  young  military  medical 
student,  whom  I  met  on  the  Amur,  gave  me  equally 
bad  reports  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  region, 
and  also  stated  that  at  many  points  there  w^as  an 
entire  absence  of  medical  aid,  and  that  the  hygienic 
and  sanitary  conditions  ruling  among  the  newly- 
arrived  settlers  were  too  awful  for  words.  Some 
reform  in  this  direction  is  imperative  if  the  best 
results,  which  the  potential  resources  of  the  country 
undoubtedly  justify,  are  to  be  attained. 

The  natural  wealth  of  this  region  is  nothing  less 
than  stupendous,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  min- 
eral. The  comparative  humidity  of  the  climate  and 
the  summer  heat  account  for  the  luxurious  nature  of 
the  second.  The  grass  not  infrequently  rises  higher 
than  a  man's   head,   and   the    hills   and    valleys   are 
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covered  with  forests.  Among  the  many  varieties  of 
timber  found  in  Ussuri  are  lime,  maple,  cork,  yew,  fir, 
nut,  pine,  apricot,  cherry,  apple,  poplar,  aspen,  white 
find  black  willow,  elm,  cedar,  oak,  ash,  and  spruce. 
There  are  numerous  kinds  of  ivy  and  wild  strawber- 
ries. The  mountain  ash,  which  is  regarded  as  ex- 
cellent for  shipbuilding  purposes,  often  reaches  a 
height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  cork-tree  seventy 
feet.  The  animal  life  of  the  country  includes  the 
deer,  wild  goat,  tiger,  bear,  badger,  elk,  roebuck, 
lynx,  pole-cat,  sable,  ermine,  boar,  otter,  gray  and  red 
wolf,  antelope,  raccoon,  wild-cat,  squirrel,  hare,  and 
some  others,  while  the  bird-life  is  almost  equally  pro- 
lific, ducks,  geese,  and  pheasants  abounding.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  have  been  referred  to 
elsewhere.  As  then  stated,  some  of  the  most  promis- 
ing mining  ventures  in  Siberia  are  situated  in  the 
Maritime  Province.  The  Ussuri  River  and  its 
tributaries  are  famous  for  their  fish,  the  kela,  or 
Siberian  salmon,  and  the  run  in  autumn  is  so  great 
that  the  fish  in  shallow  places  may  literally  be  caught 
by  hand,  as  in  some  parts  of  British  Columbia.  Un- 
fortunately the  method  of  preparing  the  catch  for  the 
market  is  said  to  be  somewhat  primitive,  with  the 
result  that  although  keta  is  known  and  appreciated  in 
European  Russia,  it  has  not  yet  won  for  itself  the 
wide  demand  which  its  inherent  qualities  fully  war- 
rant. The  fishing  season  lasts  about  a  month,  from 
September  to  October,  and  at  its  height  the  supply  is 
so  abundant  that  a  hundred  fresh  salmon  can  be  bought 
for  two  and  three  roubles,  or  at  the   rate   of  two   and 
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three  kopeks  each — about  a  halfpenny  I  And  these 
prices  apply  to  fish  which  weigh  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  apiece. 

The  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  establish  fruit- 
growing in  the  Maritime  Province  upon  a  business 
basis  are  not  without  interest.  AtBarabash,  for  example, 
growers  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  an  apple  not 
inferior  to  the  California n,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  the  local  supply  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  fruit 
will  be  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  import  of  foreign 
fruit,  particularly  the  Japanese,  which  may  be  remark- 
able for  cheapness,  but  certainly  not  for  quality.  Bee- 
farming,  too,  appears  to  have  come  to  stay  and  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  peasantry  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Good  honey  sells  in  the  province  for  eight  and  twelve 
roubles  a  pood,  or  thirty-eight  pounds. 

The  baneful  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Maritime  Province  exercised  by  the  closure  of  the  free 
port  is  dealt  with  separately,  but  it  may  be  said  here 
that  the  many  indications  of  rapid  commercial  and 
industrial  development  which  might  have  been  detect- 
ed shortly  after  the  war,  Avitli  the  restoration  of  the 
free  port,  have  since  been  rudely  falsified  by  recourse 
to  the  policy  of  "  protection."  Strange  that  the  home 
Government  should  be  so  solicitous  to  protect  those 
who  are  particularly  anxious  not  to  be  protected,  and 
who  incessantly  complain  that  this  protection  is  ruin- 
ing them  beyond  redemption  ! 
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Vladivostok  before  the  great  war  seemed  strangely 
remote  from  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  reader,  in  spite 
of  its  high-sounding  name  which  means  "Dominion,  or 
Rule  of  the  East," — a  designation  which  will  no  doubt 
furnish  inspiration  for  cheap  wit  in  the  case  of  those 
who  know  how  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  which  might,  under  happier  and  abler 
auspices,  have  been  justified  by  the  v^erdict  of  history.  - 
The  tragic  events  of  the  titanic  struggle,  whose  echoes 
have  not  yet  completely  died  away  ;  the  role  which 
the  ill-starred  Vladivostok  squadron  played  at  one 
stage  of  the  sea  operations,  until  Kamimura  caught  it 
napping  and  sent  it  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  sanguin- 
ary riots  which  broke  out  in  the  town  itself  soon  after 
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peace  had  been  declared, — all  these  circumstances  have 
helped  to  familiarize  Westerners  generally  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Vladivostok  on  the  map, 
and  that  it  is  yet  destined  to  bulk  very  largely  as  a 
factor  in  the  political  and  economic  evolution  of  the 
Far  East. 

Founded  fifty  years  ago  on  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Muravieff-Amursky  peninsula,  487 
feet  above  sea-level,  as  a  military  post,  Vladivostok  by 
1862  had  l)een  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  port,  with  the 
right  of  free  trade  in  foreign  goods.  Ten  years  later, 
Port  May,  as  Vladivostok  was  then  called  after 
the  bay  now  known  as  the  Golden  Horn  (Zolotoi  Rog), 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  a  military  settlement.  The 
condition  of  the  port  at  this  period  was  in  no  respect 
enviable,  its  population  consisting  of  the  most 
undesirable  ingredients,  irrespective  of  the  military. 
With  the  transference  in  1873  of  the  chief  ocean  port 
from  Nikolaevsk  on  the  Amur  to  Vladivostok,  the 
latter  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  in  1880,  when 
it  was  made  a  town  and  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  a  special  military  government,  the  popula- 
tion was  7,600.  In  the  same  year  regular  sailings  of 
the  Volunteer  Fleet's  steamers  were  opened  between 
Vladivostok  and  Odessa. 

In  1888  the  provincial  administration  of  the 
Primorsk  was  removed  to  the  port,  which  was  absorbed 
into  the  province.  At  the  same  time  the  post  of 
Commander  of  the  Port  was  created,  and  a  year 
later  the  town  was  declared  a  fortress  of  the 
second    rank.     By    this    time    the   port  had  spread 
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seven  versts  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Amur  Bay 
and  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  Its  population  was  at  least  thirty  thousand, 
including  Chinese,  Koreans,  and  Japanese,  and 
it  was  already  doing  a  big  business  with  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  The  entire  foreign  trade  with  the 
Priamur  region  had  to  be  conducted  through  Vladivos- 
tok. The  construction  of  the  Ussuri  and  Chinese 
Eastern  Railways  still  further  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  port,  and  to  this  period  of  its  history 
must  be  traced  the  establishment  of  many  of  the  more 
ambitious  commercial  enterprises  which  surprise  a 
foreigner  visiting  the  place  for  the  first  time. 

The  war  and  the  subsequent  military  and  naval  emez^^e 
inflicted  enormous  damage,  direct  and  indirect,  upon 
Vladivostok,  but  with  the  restoration  of  law  and  order 
and  the  help  of  the  free  port,  the  future  of  the  town 
appeared  assured,  in  view  of  its  advantageous  position 
and  ample  harbour  accommodation.  Speaking  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  I  can  say  that  the  town 
has  improved  almost  out  of  recognition  since  the  war. 
The  impressive  chief  thoroughfare,  the  Svetlanskaya, 
skirting  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  several 
other  streets  have  been  paved  with  granite  sets  ;  there 
are  three  or  four  theatres,  a  circus,  clubs,  city  park, 
several  hotels,  an  Oriental  Institute  for  the  study  of 
Eastern  languages,  a  Board  of  Trade,  or  Bourse  Com- 
mittee, a  number  of  middle  schools,  barracks,  a 
gigantic  prison,  and  many  other  concrete  indications 
of  the  fact  that  money  has  been  freely  lavished  upon 
Vladivostok.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
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teristic  monument  in  the  city  is  that  dedicated  to  the 
Russian  Admiral,  Nevelsky,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
was  hiid  by  the  present  Tsar,  then  Tsesarevitch,  when 
he  visited  the  Far  East  in  1891.  On  one  side  of  this 
pyramidal  column  are  inscribed  the  famous  words 
pronounced  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  with  reference 
to  the  exploit  of  Admiral  Nevelsky,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  initiated  the  restoration  of  Russian  dominion 
in  the  Far  East,  viz.,  "  Where  once  the  Russian  flag 
has  been  raised,  it  must  never  again  be  lowered." 
{Gdye  raz  podnyat  russky  Jiag,  on  uzhey  spouskatsya 
nye  dolzhen).  Fateful  and  ill-omened  words,  in  the 
lurid  light  of  subsequent  history  !  A  very  handsome 
triumphal  arch,  close  to  the  museum  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Geographical  Society,  off  the  Svetlanskaya,  serves 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Tsesarevitch  himself. 
To  my  mind  Vladivostok,  in  spite  of  some  obvious 
imperfections,  among  which  must  be  instanced  the 
absence  of  water-works  and  tramways — though  these 
are  talked  of — suggests  a  "  live  "  city  more  than 
any  other  port  in  the  Far  East.  A  certain  type  of 
Russian  loves  public  display,  and  the  horse  traffic  in 
Vladivostok  would  do  credit  to  a  city  of  half-a-million 
inhabitants,  especially  on  a  holiday,  when  the  many 
officers  attached  to  the  garrison  turn  out  in  full  dress, 
and  the  roadway  is  thronged  with  smart  equipages 
driven  at  a  breakneck  speed  by  that  prodigy  and  pro- 
tagonist of  horse-masters,  the  izvozchilc.  The  streets 
of  the  port  are  suggestive  of  a  switchback  railway  in 
configuration,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
driver  to  display  the  resources  of  his  art. 
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The  current  of  life  at  Vladivostok  may  not  flow 
with  quite  the  same  swiftness  as  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  but  apart  from  the  closing  of 
the  free-port,  which  policy  I  have  examined  more  in 
detail  elsewhere,  the  town  is  the  gainer  from  the 
stern  necessity  of  having  to  "find  itself"  and  get 
down  to  some  sort  of  rock  bottom.  The  fact,  however, 
remains,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  significant,  in  view 
of  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  certain  quarters 
to  prove  the  Russians  Asiatic,  that  Vladivostok  is  more 
reminiscent  of  Europe  and  a  European  city  than  any 
other  spot  known  to  me  in  the  Far  East.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  this  impression  is  undoubtedly  the 
predominance  of  horse-traffic,  in  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  ubiquity  of  the  jinrikisha  in  China  and  Japan — 
more  esjDecially  Japan.  Again,  though  the  newcomer 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  prolific  Chinese,  Korean,  and 
Japanese  admixture,  the  true  hall-mark  of  the  place 
is  indisputably  and  palpably  Occidental.  My  own 
thought  in  this  regard  was  echoed  by  a  young  military 
medical  student,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on 
the  Amur,  and  whom  I  met  again  on  the  evening  of 
my  arrival  at  Vladivostok,  in  the  very  act  of  entering 
the  portals  of  the  handsome  Zolotoi  Rog,  or  Golden 
Horn  Theatre,  to  enjoy  an  admirable  cinematograph 
display,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  capital  little 
string  orchestra.  As  we  allowed  our  joint  gaze  to 
wander  down  the  apparently  limitless  perspective  of 
the  noble  Svetlanskaya  Ulitsa,  with  its  succession  of 
lofty  stone  and  brick  structures — the  post  office, 
Kunst  &  Albers,  the  Naval   Club,  the  Imperial  Bank, 
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the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Naval  Department,  the 
Harbour  Office,  the  Navigation  School,  and  a  score 
more  edifices  of  no  mean  proportions — my  companion 
truly  remarked  that  the  spectacle  was  in  itself  a  liberal 
education  to  the  provincial  metropolitan  from  St. 
Petersburg,  who,  lil^e  himself,  not  to  mention  the 
rank  outsider,  had  pictured  this  part  of  the  Tsar's 
dominions  as  a  sort  of  abomination  of  desolation.  "  I 
was  induced  to  undertake  this  trip  daring  my 
vacation,"  he  said,  "  quite  as  much  with  the  object  of 
familiarizing  myself  with  Greater  Russia  as  with  that 
of  mere  recreation."  At  the  Obshchyedostoyj)ny 
Teatr,  or  "  Generally-accessible  Theatre,"  I  spent  a 
blissful  Sunday  evening  listening  enraptured  to  the 
strains  of  a  Russian  orchestra  of  purely  Russian 
instruments,  in  which  the  gously  and  the  balalaika 
predominated.  The  soloist  was  a  marvellous  per- 
former on  the  latter.  Like  the  rest  of  his  band 
he  wore  the  picturesque  national  costume — black 
velvet  trousers  stuffed  into  top-boots,  a  red 
roubashka,  or  blouse,  and  belt.  From  eight  to 
eleven  o'clock,  these  born  artists  played  with  scarcely 
a  break,  without  a  note  of  music  to  aid  their 
memories.  The  programme  was  largely  composed  of 
national  selections,  folk-songs  adapted  to  the  strings, 
such  as  "  Little  Mother  Volga,"  "  The  Recruit's  Last 
Little  Day,"  and  many  others ;  but  an  occasional 
exception  was  admitted  in  the  shape  of  something 
more  exotic,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  audience 
was  almost  as  interesting  as  the  concert.  I  noted  that 
the  ratio  of  officers  w^as  far  smaller   than   it  had   been 
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four  odd  years  before  when,  shortly  after  the  war,  I 
had  attended  an  operatic  performance  in  the  self-same 
theatre,  but  the  average  was  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  civilian  garb,  though  here  nobody  wore 
our  hopelessly  bourgeois  and  unbecoming  evening 
dress.  In  Russia,  too,  it  is  not  alone  the  military  and 
naval  officers  who  don  uniform ;  one  would  be  almost 
justified  in  saying  that  uniform  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  from  the  schoolboy  upwards,  through  all 
the  grades  of  officialdom,  civil,  spiritual,  naval,  and 
military,  to  the  Little  Father  himself.  If  your  Arab 
loves  the  starlight,  then  most  assuredly  does  your 
Russian  love  the  liraeliglit  and  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night, metaphorically  speaking.  In  sober  fact, 
midnight  is  deemed  early  among  these  northern 
Corinthians.  Wishing  to  revive  memories  of  halcyon 
days  at  the  Strelna,  the  Ermitage,  the  Bouffe,  and  the 
Aquarium  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  I  crossed  the 
road  one  evening  from  the  Hotel  Versalat,  which  I 
was  staying,  and  climbed  up  the  stairs  of  the  Tikhi 
Okean,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  immediately  opposite,  per- 
haps the  most  popular  cafe  chanlant  at  Vladivostok. 
The  hour  was  then  ten  o'clock,  but  a  servitor  j3olitely 
informed  me  that  the  festivities  would  not  begin  until 
twelve,  and  by  way  of  compensation  would  continue 
until  six  a.m.  on  the  following  day  !  Not  even  the 
stupendous  achievements,  vocal  and  gymnastic,  of  a 
bright-eyed  Uyganha,  are  an  effective  substitute  for 
sleep  on  the  eve  of  a  trans-continental  run.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  in  lieu  of ''  quips,  and  cranks,  and 
wanton  wiles,  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 
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1  sought  "  nature's  soft  nurse,"  and  have  never  ceased 
to  regret  it,  notwithstanding  these  philosophic 
reflections.  A  more  wholesome  phenomenon  of  the 
Russian  port  is  the  taste  for  sport  and  athletics  which 
has  manifested  itself  of  recent  years.  There  is  a 
flourishing  circle  of  amateurs,  yachtsmen,  oarsmen, 
racing  men,  wrestlers,  boxers,  etc.,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  a  fifty-thousand-rouble  club-house  was  in 
course  of  erection.     May  it  prosper. 

Vladivostok  has  three  or  four  daily  papers,  the  best 
known  being  the  Dalyokaya  Okraitia  and  the  Dahiy 
Vostok.  The  former  is  emphatically  in  opposition 
to  the  Government,  and  has  had  a  chequered  career. 
It  was  established  some  years  ago  by  a  fairly  well-known 
Russian  writer  named  Garfield,  a  nephew,  by  the  way, 
of  the  American  President  of  that  name,  who  died  at 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
brother  of  the  President  found  his  way  to  Russia, 
where  he  became  a  Court  singer,  married  a  Russian 
hidy,  aud  was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility.  It  is  at 
least  a  tribute  to  Russia's  power  of  absorption  of  alien 
units  that  the  offspring  of  this  alliance  should  be  in 
every  respect  Russian  iu  speech  and  character,  and 
that,  singularly  enough,  English  should  be  the  one 
foreign  language  he  knows  least  about.  Reverting  to 
the  Dalyokaya  Okraina,  it  is  a  point  worthy  of 
mention  that  this  paper  saw  the  light  under  quite  a 
different  name,  and  has  changed  its  designation  at 
least  three  times  since  its  inception,  in  compliance 
with  the  exigencies  of  Russian  journalism  in  the 
Maritime  Province.     It  is  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
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anomalies  and  humours  of  the  Russian  Press  Law  that, 
save  in  extreme  cases,  the  so-called  "  suppression  "  of 
a  paper,  so  frequently  reported  in  the  news  of  the  day, 
usually  implies  nothing  more  terrible  than  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  offending  sheet  under  its  former 
name,  and  its  reappearance  in  due  course  under  a  brand- 
new  one.  However,  the  Dalyohaya  Okraina  has  now 
lasted  long  enough  to  be  widely  and  favourably  known 
among  a  growing  circle  of  readers,  so  that  it  may  be 
permissible  to  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  escape  the 
ban  of  the  censor,  without  being  subject  to  any  further 
bewildering  metamorphoses.  The  -editor  of  the 
Dalyokaya  Okraina  is  a  Mr.  A.  T.  Troitsky,  and  the 
secretary  a  young  and  able  journalist  named  Pantelye- 
eflF,  whose  acquaintance  I  first  made  in  Japan,  which  he 
visited  in  company  with  a  large  party  of  Russian 
tourists  in  1908. 

The  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Daliiy  Voslok  is,  as 
already  mentioned  in  a  former  chaj^ter,  a  Mr.  V. 
Panoff,  and,  as  then  stated,  he  enjoys  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  being  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on 
East  Sibei'ia.  Although  the  Dalny  Voslok  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  Mr.  Panoff  has  not  forfeited 
his  right  of  criticism,  and  in  the  region  of  Far  Eastern 
policy  generally  and  that  relating  to  East  Siberia  in 
particular,  his  views  have  for  many  years  run  counter 
to  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  prophesied  in  detail  at 
the  time  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  is  now  hard  at  work  trying  to  induce 
the  authorities  to  revoke  the  closing  of  the  Vladivostok 
free-port,    with  what  success  it  is  as  yet  premature  to 
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say.  A  keen  student  of  international  affairs,  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  trend  of  Japanese  activity  in  Korea  and 
South  Manchuria,  and  with  remorseless  logic  is  never 
tired  of  poinling  out  in  his  paper  the  comparatively  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  Primorsk,the  Amur  Province,  and 
the  Trans-Baikal,  should  a  second  war  break  out  with 
Japan  before  the  completion  of  the  Amur  Railway, — 
this  in  view  of  the  perfect  network  of  lines  of  communi- 
cation Japan  is  now  constructing  wdth  feverish  haste. 

Not  that,  in  Mr.  Panoff's  opinion,  the  Amur  Rail- 
way will  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  Russia 
against  attack ;  its  essential  corollary,  he  contends, 
must  be  a  powerful  fleet  capable  of  resisting  a  Japanese 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  the  Maritime  Province,  in 
conjunction  with  Japanese  land  operations  in  the  rear 
of  Vladivostok,  from  the  Kirin  direction,  which 
will  soon  be  connected  with  Changchun,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Hoiryong  and  the  new 
Korean  port  of  Chhyongjin,  on  the  other.  With 
reference  to  the  real  significance  of  this  activity  on  the 
part  of  Japan,  Mr.  Panoff  expressed  the  view  that 
Japan's  object  might  be  less  offensive  than  defen- 
sive. She  doubtless  realized  that  her  best  security 
against  intervention  in  Korea,  for  example,  was  to 
entrench  herself  so  strongly  in  the  peninsula  that 
all  hope  of  expelling  her  would  be  vain. 

"  It  is  clear,"  continued  Mr.  Panoff,  "  that  if,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  a  combination  of  Powers  should 
be  formed  against  Japan  in  the  near  or  distant  future, 
she  could  not  possibly  be  ousted  from  her  position 
without  the  co-operation  of  Russia." 
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Russia,  he  hastened  to  add,  was  mainly  concerned 
nowadays  in  recuperating  from  the  terrible  blow  she 
had  sustained.  In  so  far  as  her  Far  Eastern  posses- 
sions were  involved,  it  stood  to  reason  that,  however 
friendly  she  might  be  with  Japan  at  the  present 
moment,  she  could  not  afford  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  goodwill  of  Japan  for  the  immunity  of  East 
Siberia  from  annexation,  and  thus  the  Amur  Railway 
had  to  be  built.  Japan,  on  her  side,  even  if  she 
should  be  acquitted  of  aggressive  designs,  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  see  that  Russia  must  in  the  long 
run  make  good  her  losses,  and  perhaps  become  stronger 
than  before,  and  Japan  also  fully  recognizes  the  ftict 
that,  in  the  event  of  future  Far  Eastern  complications, 
Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
challenge  her  supremacy  in  Manchuria  and  Koi'ea. 
Consequently,  said  Mr.  Panoff,  she  was  preparing  to 
deal  with  every  conceivable  emergency.  Needless  to 
add,  Russia  would  not  dream  of  embarking  upon  a 
second  war  with  Japan  single-handed,  which  meant 
that,  if  peace  were  again  disturbed  in  the  Far  East, 
the  operations  were  likely  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
gargantuan  scale.  Mr.  Panoff  insisted  that  Russia 
must  hold  North  Manchuria  at  all  costs, since  whoever 
occupied  Harbin  held  the  key,  so  to  speak,  to  Vladi- 
vostok, though  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  modified 
by  the  development  of  Japan's  position  in  North-East 
Korea  and  Kirin  Province. 

"  Eugland  and  America,"  said  Mr.  Panoff,  **  were 
on  the  side  of  Japan  in  the  late  war,  because  they 
feared  both  the  economic  and   political    results    of  a 
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Russian  monopoly  of  the  Manchurian  and  Korean 
markets,  and  in  truth  Russia  was  a  menace  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  south.  Now,  however,  they  realize 
that  Japan  has  taken  the  place  of  Russia  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  far  more  formidable  rival  than  ever  Russia 
could  have  been." 

The  idea  that  China  was  seriously  contemplating 
an  attack  upon  Russian  territories,  in  the  wake  of  the 
so-called  "  rights  recovery  "  agitation,  he  did  not  share 
ill  the  slightest  degree. 

"  As  far  as  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  con- 
cerned," he  said,  "  China  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
and  is  exempt  from  all  the  disadvantages  which  the 
operation  of  the  line  entails  upon  Russia,  in  the  shape 
of  an  annually  increasing  loss.  Nor  do  I  regard  the 
flow  of  Chinese  immigration  into  Mongolia  and  the 
settlement  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  as  other 
than  purely  economic  phenomena," 

I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Panoff  deeply  impressed  by  the 
force  of  his  reasoning  and  the  manifest  sincerity  with 
which  his  utterances  were  inspired,  and  I  regret  that 
the  above  transcript  from  memory  of  a  conversation 
conducted  in  a  foreign  tongue,  entirely  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  original. 

During  my  stay  at  the  northern  port  I  naturally 
devoted  some  time  to  an  investigation  of  the  free-port 
question,  and  with  the  help  of  my  Russian  friends  was 
placed  in  ])ossession  of  a  mass  of  material  bearing 
upon  this  much-vexed  issue  which  deeply  affects 
every  foreign  merchant  interested  in  trade  with  East 
Siberia,  and  the  number  of  such  was  rai)idly   growing 
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when  the  Russian  Government  suddenly  saw  fit  to 
reverse  its  former  policy  and  close  the  porto  franco 
in  the  face  of  ahnost  unanimous  opposition  from  the 
East  Siberians  themselves. 

As  the  fate  of  Vladivostok  as  a  free  or  closed  port 
is  inextricably  interwoven,  so  to  speak,  with  that  of  its 
southern  rival  Dairen  (the  old  Dalny),  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  marshal  all  the  data  bearing  on  the  subject, 
in  the  form  of  a  comparison  between  these  two  places, 
in  the  sense  of  their  respective  qualifications  as  ports 
of  transit  for  the  Manchurian  trade.  For  a  lucid 
presentation  of  the  main  points  of  the  case  I  must 
again  appeal  to  IMr.  Panoff,  who  expresses  himself  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  railway  route  from  Vladivostok  to  Harbin  is 
728  versts,  while  by  the  South  Manchurian  route 
from  Harbin  to  Dairen  the  distance  is  900  versts, 
or  about  172  versts  longer  than  the  former.  The 
construction  of  the  branch  to  Yingkow,  however, 
virtually  eliminates  this  difference.  Vladivostok  as  a 
port  must  yield  to  Dairen  in  the  matter  of  equipment 
for  the  purpose.  AVhereas  on  the  former  only  about 
three  and  a  half  million  roubles  have  been  expended, 
the  outlay  on  Dairen  approximates  twenty-five 
million.  Nevertheless  Vladivostok  might  still  have 
had  a  chance  of  competing  successfully  with  Dairen, 
but  the  inauguration  of  the  Customs  at  the  former  port 
will  be  the  last  straw  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Dairen.  It  is  true  that  there  also  exists  the  Chinese 
Customs  at  Dairen,  while  at  Vladivostok  it  is  proposed 
to   allow  the  free  transit   of  goods   into   Manchuria 
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and  even  to  establish  a  free  harbour  zone.  But  these 
considerations  cannot  by  any  means  change  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  However  ideal  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  staff  our  Russian  Customs  may  be,  they 
can  never,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple— "  the  actual  inspection  of  goods," — attain  that 
rapid  despatch  in  the  clearing  of  freight  which  exists 
in  the  Chinese  Customs,  where  everything  is  based 
upon  payment  ad  valorem,  on  the  invoice,  and  not 
ujDon  actual  inspection  of  the  goods.  Therefore,  in 
consequence  of  this  basic  ditt'erence  in  the  Customs 
procedure  itself,  one  may  be  assured  beforehand  that 
the  formalities  at  Vladivostok  will  be  more  com- 
plicated and  the  delays  more  considerable  than  at 
Dairen. 

"  It  may  thus  be  anticipated  that  the  entire  chief 
import  of  foreign  goods  into  Harbin,  even  with  a  free 
harbour  zone  at  Vladivostok,  will  proceed  not  via  the 
latter,  but  via  Dairen,  where  Vladivostok  firms,  foreign 
and  Russian,  are  opening  their  offices,  as  was  the  case 
before,  when  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  were  in  our  hands. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direction,  since  it 
is  known  that  money  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  com- 
mercial signboard  is  inscribed  not  at  all  in  patriotism, 
but  in  the  usual  oil  colours.  After  foreign  goods  of  a 
Vladivostok  firm,  which  are  despatched  to  Harbin  not 
via  Vladivostok  but  via  Dairen,  will  naturally  go  by 
the  same  road  Russian  goods  of  the  same  firm  destined 
for  the  Harbin  market;  as  regards  the  Harbin 
merchants  themselves,  the  southern  road,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  will  appear  the  more  natural." 
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It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  any  very  great  help 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Priamurye.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  to  be  found  within  the  fifty-verst 
frontier  strip  where,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  with 
China,  they  are  "  beyond  the  confines  of  interference," 
but  the  unkind  fate  of  Vladivostok  placed  it  just  at 
the  very  edge  of  this  strip,  and  it  has  therefore  fallen 
into  the  vortex  of  the  Customs  incidence.  As  regards 
Nikolaevsk  <nnd  other  unimportant  internal  portions  of 
the  province,  they  are  less  interesting  as  taxable 
factors.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  fifty-verst  strip 
will,  of  course,  receive  their  supplies  via  Dairen. 
The  policy  of  estranging  freight  from  her  own  railway 
lines  and  transferring  it  to  the  South  Manchurian, 
Mr.  Panolf  stigmatizes  as  suicide  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  and  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  to  the  Japanese 
Dairen. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Russia's  Far  Eastern 
Empire  is  wholly  distinctive.  Take  the  Maritime 
Province  as  an  instance.  Here  we  find  an  enormous 
stretch  of  territory  with  but  a  few  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  while  immediately  contiguous  thereto  is 
Manchuria,  and  further  south  Korea  with  a  joint 
population  of  more  than  twenty  million.  It  follows 
inevitably  that  the  expansion  of  Russian  trade  and 
industry  in  East  Siberia,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  and  to  any  considerable  degree,  can  take  place 
only  on  account  of  these  neighbouring  peoples,  the 
home  market  being  quite  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  equally  important  for  Russian  publicists  to  bear 
in  mind  that  these  neighbouring  markets  are  markets 
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of  the  "  open-door,"  and  that  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  Vladivostok  for  access  to  the  ocean.  The  trade 
and  industry  of  the  Maritime  Province  must  thus 
reckon  with  competition  from  without,  and  must  take 
the  necessary  steps  towards  effective  participation  in 
the  struggle.  That  the  true  nature  of  the  situation 
is  clearly  recognized  by  virtually  a  huge  majority  of 
the  business  interests  of  East  Siberia  may  be  gathered 
from  the  language  of  the  admirably  lucid  report  which 
the  Vladivostok  Bourse  Committee  presented  to  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Kokovtsoff,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latter's  recent  visit  of  inspection.  The 
acute  character  of  the  question  of  Russian  coloniza- 
tion is  thoroughly  recognized  in  the  Primorsk  ;  the 
predominance  which  should  be  given  to  Russian 
industry  is  also  clearly  understood,  but,  none  the 
less,  it  is  deemed  impossible  as  yet  to  recommend  the 
expulsion  of  yellow  labour,  in  the  event  of  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  suspend  works  of  a  highly- 
important  description.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
policy  of  protection  which  the  Central  Government 
has  seen  fit  to  enforce  in  East  Siberia,  the  local 
sentiment  is  entirely  the  other  way,  not  from 
any  academic  opposition  to  protection  jier  se, 
but  rather  in  view  of  the  special  conditions 
which  prevail  in  a  virgin  land  which  as  yet  is 
entirely  incompetent  to  win  commanding  economic 
influence  over  the  neiglibouring  markets  unaided. 
The  best  expert  o^^inion  in  the  country  therefore 
insists  that,  while  Russian  strength  and  Russian  means 
are  lacking  in  this  respect,  it  is  far  better  to  make  use 
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of  alien  forces  for  the  time  being,  until  Russian  trade 
and  industry  can  stand  alone,  rather  than  forfeit  this 
influence. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  that  as  far 
back  as  1901,  when  the  Customs  were  first  established 
in  the  Priamurye,  the  necessity  for  a  free  harbour 
zone  at  Vladivostok  was  locally  recognized,  though 
the  policy  of  the  Government  at  that  time  was  to 
regard  Vladivostok  exclusively  as  a  naval  port,  and  to 
divert  the  current  of  trade  in  the  direction  of  Dalny, 
where  millions  were  expended  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour,  the  construction  of  quays,  etc.  Even 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  was  one  of  the 
chieffactors  in  the  encouragement  of  the  above  tendency, 
nevertheless  shared  the  local  sentiment  in  this  regard. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  as  the  result  of  this 
policy  vis-d-vls  Dalny,  Vladivostok  in  a  strictly 
commercial  sense  became  merely  a  port  of  transit  and 
export  for  North  Manchuria,  the  Priamurye,  and 
Korea. 

The  Russo-Japanese  conflict  has  altered  the  politi- 
cal map  of  the  Far  East.  The  results  of  that  war, 
coupled  with  the  closing  of  the  Vladivostok  free-jwrt, 
have  deflected  the  former  course  of  trade  and  have 
brought  Russia  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  affairs  dis- 
tinctly threatening,  in  an  economic  sense,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Russians  themselves,  scarcely  less  reassuring 
in  its  political  aspects.  From  the  first-named  stand- 
point, at  least,  Vladivostok  and  the  whole  of  the  Amur 
region  have  been,  as  it  were,  isolated  in  their  relation 
to  the  neisrhbouring  foreign  commercial  markets. 
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The  original  idea  of  the  coiislriictioii  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  with  two  outlets  to  the 
ocean,  was  the  handling  of  goods  for  the  whole  of 
Manchuria,  to  which  end  the  southern  branch  to 
Dalny  was  designated,  and  it  was  intended  that  only 
freight  for  North  INIanchuria  should  be  carried  by  the 
Vladivostok  -  Harbin  line.  To-day  this  southern 
branch  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  whose  ambi- 
tion it  naturally  is  to  attract  thereto  the  entire  goods 
traffic  of  the  south,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  that  of 
North  Manchuria.  That  they  are  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  aim  is  the  fixed  conviction  of  Vladivostok 
business  men,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject,  unless,  as  they  say,  the  protective  policy  is 
speedily  abandoned  at  the  northern  port.  This  pro- 
cess in  favour  of  the  Japanese  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
when  the  doubling  of  the  South  Manchurian  line 
is  completed,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  very  little 
remained  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  Kussian 
Government  never  built  any  special  lines  of  railway 
to  serve  the  commercial  interests  of  Korea,  and  for 
the  most  part  trade  with  that  country  was  conducted 
by  sea.  Only  the  northern  portion  of  Korea  was 
supplied  Avith  Russian  goods  which  were  carried 
from  Vladivostok  to  Possiet  Bay,  and  thence  by  land 
via  Hansi  and  Hunchung  to  their  destination. 

"  Our  neighbours,  the  Japanese,"  says  the  repoi't  of 
the  Bourse  Committee,  "are  devoting  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  the  dissemination  of  their  wares  in  Korea, 
and  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  neigh- 
bouring markets  into  their  grasp.     With   these   aims 
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in  view,  perfectly  well  understanding  the  importance 
of  a  transit  route  from  Vladivostok  to  Huncliung, 
they  have  opened  a  free-port  in  Korea  (Chhyoiigjin), 
whence  they  2:>roject  a  railway  line  to  Kirin.  In  this 
manner  this  portion  of  the  neighbouring  foreign 
territory  is  falling  in  ioto  into  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  Japanese  enterprise,  and  our  turnover  of  millions 
with  Korea  will  become  the  prize  of  Japan.  It  is 
especially  sad  that  the  introduction  of  the  Customs, 
with  their  infinite  restrictions  and  red-tape,  is  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  foreign  trade,  and  even 
recognized  commercial  routes,  carriage  by  which  had 
become  customary  among  merchants,  are  now  closed, 
as,  for  example,  the  transit  of  goods  to  Hunchung. 
The  closing  of  the  transit  route  to  Hunchung,  and  the 
refusal  of  permission  for  such  transit,  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  petitions  of  the  Committee,  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  alleged  inability  of  the  Customs  to 
organize  at  this  spot  protection  of  the  frontier  against 
return  imports  of  transit  goods  by  contraband  means. 
The  local  Customs  administration,  in  its  official  zeal, 
is  applying  the  principle  of  war  against  contraband 
where  contraband  does  not  exist,  and  even  if  smug- 
gling should  be  discovered,  conflict  with  it  would 
not  off^er  any  special  difficulty  seeing  that  the  frontier 
as  this  spot  runs  along  a  chain  of  mountains  Avliich 
can  be  crossed  only  in  two  or  three  places." 

As  directly  bearing  on  the  above  report,  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  arrangements  have  already  been  made 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  to  admit  goods 
duty   free   at  Chhyongjin  in  transit  for  Chientao  and 
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Huncliung.  Goods  thus  imported  have  to  obtain  a 
certificate  at  Chhyongjin  that  they  are  for  export  to 
Chientao  and  Hunchung,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
passed  the  frontier  and  the  shippers  can  show  another 
certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  Customs  guard,  the 
deposit  money  will  be  refunded.  A  light  railway 
from  Chhyongjin  to  Ploiryong  is  already  operating,  and 
this  will  nndoubtedly  soon  be  replaced  by  a  standard- 
gauge  line  to  link  up  the  Korean  and  Manchurian 
systems  via  Hoiryong,  Kirin,  and  Changchun, 

The  amazing  f\ict  is  disclosed  in  this  remarkable 
report  that,  in  consequence  of  the  vexatious  Customs 
formalities  existing  at  Vladivostok,  even  Kussian 
goods  destined  for  shipment  north  of  Vladivostok  and 
Nikolaevsk  and  for  Saghalien  are  largely  stored  at 
Hakodate  !  It  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  for 
the  merchant  awaiting  a  chance  to  ship  his  goods  to 
these  points  to  keep  them  in  the  interim  at  a  Japanese 
port.  This  phenomenon  was  witnessed  in  1902-3, 
when  the  Customs  were  first  introduced  at  Vladivostok, 
and  it  is  now  being  repeated.  Thus,  when  in  1909  a 
time-table  for  the  northern  voyages  was  submitted  to 
the  Bourse  Committee  for  its  consideration,  those 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  urgently  demanded  that  every 
steamer  leaving  Vladivostok  for  the  north  should 
call  at  Hakodate,  since  at  that  port  were  stored  all  the 
necessary  supplies  for  this  trade.  Furtheimore,  the 
merchants  of  Vladivostok,  with  commercial  connec- 
tions of  long  standing  with  IManchuria,  are  being 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  ship  via 
Dairen,  and  some  of  them    are   proposing   to   open 
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there,  and  in  some  cases  are  taking  steps  to  open, 
their  central  depots  in  order  always  to  have  on  hand 
a  sufficient  supply  of  goods  free  from  Customs  formal- 
ities, perquisites,  fees  for  inspection,  and  so  forth. 
This  policy  is  quite  comprehensible  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  owing  to  the  distance  of  Vladivostok 
from  the  markets  of  production,  big  stock  of  goods 
have  to  be  taken  in  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  very 
expensive  to  keep  these  stocks  in  the  Customs  ware- 
houses ;  and  to  take  them  over  means  the  payment  of 
huge  sums  in  duty,  without  any  guarantee  that  the 
goods  will  be  sold  in  Manchuria,  in  which  case  the 
duty  is  remitted.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the 
restoration  of  the  free-port  system,  coupled  with  the 
introduction  of  other  reforms  calculated  to  enhance 
the  value  of  Vladivostok  as  a  port  of  consignment 
and  transit.  Many  of  these  reforms  are  of  a  purely 
technical  nature  and  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  discussion.  The  Bourse  Committee,  however, 
has  set  them  forth  in  detail  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 
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High  Freight  Rates — Inferior  E(iuipiuent  of  the  Russian  Port — Russian 
Failure  tu  Develop  the  Natural  Resources  of  tlie  Place — Conflict  of  Control 
— Naval  Docks  not  Accessible  to  Private  Shipping — Vessels  Obliged  to  Go  to 
Japan  for  Repairs  and  Nearly  all  Stores — Comparative  Statement  of  Cost  of 
Transporting  Goods  via  Dairen  and  Vladivostok — -Vexatious  Customs 
Formalities  at  Vladivostok — Increase  of  Smuggling  on  tlie  Anmr — Japanese 
and  Germans  Said  to  be  Interested  in  this  Illicit  Traffic — The  Fifty-Verst 
Free  Zone  on  the  Russo-Chiucse  Frontiers  and  Some  of  the  Anomalies  to 
Which  It  Gives  Rise — Strange  Situation  Created  by  Wording  of  Russo- 
Chinese  Treaty — Chinese  Violation  of  this  Treaty. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  high  freight  rates 
imposed  by  steamers  plying  between  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  Vladivostok  constitute  a  serious  menace 
to  the  further  development  of  the  international  trade 
of  Russia's  chief  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Even  in 
1908,  at  the  commencement  of  the  export  season, 
freights  stood  at  a  sufficiently  high  figure,  from  20  to 
21  shillings  a  ton.  At  the  close  of  the  season  they 
had  risen  to  24  and  25  shillings.  With  the  advent  of 
the  autumn  of  1908  ship-owners  were  demanding  from 
26  to  28  shillings,  and  fears  are  now  expressed  lest 
thirty  shillings  should  be  charged  in  the  near  future. 
Such  a  forced  appreciation  of  freight  rates  naturally 
gives  rise  to  alarm  for  the  future  of  Russian  export 
via  Vladivostok.  The  spacious,  well-equipped,  and 
convenient  j^ort  of  Dairen,  in  the  hands  of  the 
energetic    and   able   Japanese,    is   in   any   event  too 
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formidable  a,  rival  to  Vladivostok  to  allow  of  the 
latter's  ignoring  the  ominous  symptom  of  this  unceas- 
ing increase  of  freight  charges  from  Western  Europe. 
In  this  context  I  append  my  own  translation  of  a 
well-informed  article  recently  published  in  the 
Harbin  Vyediiik,  in  which  the  causes  partly  or 
wholly  responsible  for  the  invidious  distinction 
against  Vladivostok  are  summarized  in  a  very 
convincing  manner. 

"  Among  the  reasons  contributing  to  the  high 
freight  rates  on  goods  for  export  from  Vladivostok 
(says  this  paper)  it  is  customary  to  point  to  the  decline 
of  import  into  the  town,  partly  in  consequence  of  a 
natural  reaction  after  the  flooding  of  VLidivostok  with 
foreign  wares  during  1900,  and  partly  as  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  Customs  operations.  Owing  to 
this  cause,  vessels  must  come  to  Vladivostok  without 
freight,  and  cover  the  losses  thus  incurred  by  raising 
the  price  of  export  shipment.  But  the  above-assigned 
reason  does  not  play  anything  like  so  important  a 
role  in  this  connection  as  we  have  been  given  to  believe. 
The  appreciation  of  freight  is  due  to  other  and  more 
weighty  causes  which  are  now  being  pointed  out  by 
foreigners  who  do  business  with  the  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok. At  the  present  time  it  is  well  known  that  the 
English  Consul  at  Vladivostok  has  informed  the 
English  shipping  companies  that  the  inferior  equip- 
ment of  the  port  of  Vladivostok  and  the  custom-house 
officer  entail  heavy  losses  upon  steamers.  According 
to  the  English  Consul's  statement,  foreign  steamers  at 
Vladivostok   must  lie   idlv  in  the  harbour  for  more 
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than  a  month  in  the  expectation  of  freight.  Such  an 
official  communication  cannot,  of  course,  fail  to  reflect 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  port  in  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous manner.  Steamship-owners,  thus  forewarned, 
in  the  expectation  of  inevitable  losses,  raise  their 
freights,  and  this  appreciation  has  been  going  on 
steadily  to  the  point  which  has  already  been  indicated. 
The  English  Consul  has  intentionally  laid  on  the 
colours  with  a  thick  brush.  As  is  well  known,  there 
has  never  been  an  instance  where  a  foreign  steamer  has 
had  to  wait  for  a  cargo  of  export  freight  longer  than 
ten  days.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  English  Consul  to  the  effect  that  steamers 
have  had  to  lie  idle  for  a  month  awaiting  their  turn 
for  cargo  is  the  purest  fantasy.  For  all  that,  there  is 
unhappily  much  that  is  just  in  the  attacks  of  the 
English  Consul  upon  the  poor  equipment  of  the  port. 
In  this  connection  the  foreigner  has  told  us  the  trutli 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  (The  Consul  has  since 
emphatically  denied  having  made  any  such  statement.) 
"  Along  the  entire  stretch  of  the  continent  of  East 
Asia  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  bay  so  fine 
as  the  Golden  Horn  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Vladivostok.  But  having  received  into  our  keeping 
a  precious  gift  of  nature,  we  have  done  almost 
nothing  to  have  at  our  disposal  a  well-equipped  port. 
In  the  first  place  the  bay  of  Vladivostok  does 
not  constitute  a  connected  whole.  It  is  split  up 
among  a  number  of  owners,  who  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  lion's  share  of  the  natural  port  belongs  to 
the  Naval  Department,  and  after  that  come  the  War 
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Department,  the  Municipal  Administration,  the 
Volunteer  Fleet,  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Thus,  a  single  marine  basin  does  not  exist ;  there  are 
wharves,  but  there  is  no  port.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  a  port  never  had  a  master.  It  is  true  that 
over  the  commercial  port  at  Vladivostok,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  administrative  institution,  stood 
the  Temporary  Port  Committee,  which  consisted  of 
the  representatives  of  various  departments  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Military  Governor.  But  the  Port 
Committee  had  no  harbour  offices  whatsoever  under 
its  actual  management,  nor  had  it  any  chance  of 
assuming  practical  control  of  the  port,  seeing  that 
there  were  no  technical  nor  administrative  executive 
organs  at  its  disposal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
harbour  police. 

"  The  position  of  the  commercial  port  at  Vladivos- 
tok to  this  day  is  undefined  and  prejudicial.  The 
commercial  wharf,  which  was  built  by  order  of  the 
Ministry  of  Communications,  is  not  managed  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  vacant  spaces  of  this  wharf, 
measuring  about  twenty  thousand  square  feet,  have 
been  offered  gratis  to  private  parties  wishing  to  occujDy 
them.  The  harbour  dues,  which  already  mount  up  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  roubles,  are  deposited  with 
the  Temporary  Port  Committee,  but  the  latter  is 
deprived  of  the  right  to  assign  therefrom  any  appro- 
priations whatsoever  even  on  account  of  the  most 
indispensable  needs  of  the  port.  Until  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  to  whom  the  commercial  water-front 
belongs,   it  has  been  decided   to  regard  it  as  in  the 
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course  of  construction,  although  no  building  operations 
of  any  kind  are  proceeding  thereon.  In  this  manner 
the  revenues  of  the  port  are  not  collected  in  full, 
while  those  which  are  collected  lie  idle  on  deposit, 
although  the  port  stands  in  need  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable structures. 

"  In  1909  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
state  of  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  many  hopes. 
Vladivostok  Commercial  Port  was  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Bureau  of  Commercial  Navigation,  which  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  There  is  therefore  at  the  head  a  correct 
and  appropriate  organization  of  harbour  administra- 
tion. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  witliout 
monetary  appropriations  the  best  organization  cannot 
do  anything  useful  for  the  port.  At  the  present  time 
Vladivostok  Commercial  Port  is  without  the  most 
indispensable  accessories.  Although  in  the  naval 
harbour  there  are  excellent  docks,  dry  and  floating, 
they  are  inaccessible  to  private  steamers,  thanks  to 
which  the  repair  of  vessels  cannot  be  effected  at  Vladi- 
vostok. Vessels  which  have  sustained  damage  must 
therefore  be  towed  to  Japan.  The  naval  docks  are 
empty,  but  they  are  unable  to  take  in  private  vessels. 
Payment  for  repairs  goes  into  the  national  exchequer 
and  not  to  the  credit  of  the  establishments  which  have 
carried  out  the  repairs.  It  stands  to  reason  that, 
under  such  conditions,  the  Naval  Department  avoids 
the  repair  of  private  vessels  which  can  entail  only  loss 
upon  it.     Thus,   there   do   not   exist   at  Vladivostok 
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either  docks  or  workshops  for  the  needs  of  private 
shipping  companies.  But  the  port  is  marred  by  other 
shortcomings  which  are  even  more  keenly  felt.  There 
is  no  water  save  that  contained  in  the  reservoirs  of  the 
railway,  which  is  sometimes  able  to  sell  to  outsiders 
a  small  quantity  of  its  surplus  supply.  On  entering 
the  harbour,  therefore,  steamers  cannot  replenish  their 
supplies  of  fresh  water.  There  are  no  water-works  of 
any  description  at  the  port,  and  none  in  prospect, 
feteamers  must  supply  themselves  with  water  in  Japan. 
The  port  is  without  coal  stores  available  for  the 
replenishment  of  ships'  coal  bunkers,  and  for  their 
coal,  therefore,  steamers  must  again  repair  to  the 
aforesaid  Japan.  The  wharves  are  destitute  of  any 
sort  of  mechanical  appliance  for  loading  and  discharg- 
ing cai-go,  etc.  From  this  imperfect  review  of  the 
situation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  defects  of 
Vladivostok  as  a  port  or  to  realize  that  serious  efforts 
are  highly  essential  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of 
modern  requirements.  There  is  also  an  insufficiency 
of  mooring  blocks  and  of  warehousing  accommodation. 
The  latter  defect  will  be  only  partially  overcome  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Kailway,  which  is 
now  engaged  in  erecting  spacious  buildings  of  an  up- 
to-date  character.  Upon  the  proper  equipment  of 
Russia's  sole  ocean  port  (in  the  Far  East)  depends  its 
subsequent  prosperity  and  commercial  future." 

Anions;  the  mass  of  material  collected  bv  the  Harbin 
Bourse  Committee  as  part  of  its  report  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  KokovlsofP,  who 
recently   visited    Siberia   and    Manchuria,     are   two 
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accounts  which  were  paid  on  delivery  of  goods  at  that 
town,  via  Vladivostok  and  Dairen  respectively. 
From  these  it  is  obvious  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  first-named  port  cannot  by  any  possibility 
compete  successfully  with  the  latter  in  the  business  of 
supplying  Harbin  with  foreign  wares.  The  sole 
reason,  it  is  asserted,  why  Russian  goods  do  not  ignore 
Vladivostok  is  because  the  vessels  of  the  Volunteer 
Fleet,  in  accordance  with  their  schedule,  do  not  caF 
at  Dairen.  The  following  figures  show  the  diflPerence 
between  the  cost  of  shipping  via  Dairen  and  Vladi- 
vostok : — 


Russian  Account 
Amount  of  freight  :  1782  pood 
Expenses 

Rls.K. 

1.  TariflF  691.71 

2.  Chinese  duty  90.37 

3.  Port  charges  40.00 

4.  Russian  Customs  17.62 

5.  Customs  Guild        17.62 

6.  Conveyance  to 
Customs  Com- 
pound 

7.  Storage 

8.  Sundry  services 

9.  Commission  to 
Agent  of  Railway 
for  transfer  of 
freight  35.24 

10.  Revenue  Stamps  4.00 

11.  Transhipment  to 
Kwangchentzu  — 

12.  Other  Charges  — 

Total  : 


Japanese  Account 
2700  pood 

Expenses 

Rls.K. 

487.00 

221.24 

27.36 


18.30 
9.00 
2.08 


".05 


25.00 
1.58 


925.94 
Average  rate  per  pood :     52k. 


769.23 
36k. 


Note  : — Nos.  4  to  8  repre.sent  duty-free  goods,  so  that  all  the  charges 
as  above  are  merely  on  account  of  the  procedure  of  passing  these  goods 
through  the  Russian  Customs. 
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Freight  for  Harbin,  shipped  direct  via  Vladivostok, 
costs  on  an  average  47.5  kopeks  i^er  pood,  even  allow- 
ing for  a  lower  rate  of  Chinese  duty,  whereas  freight 
shipped  via  Dairen,  even  with  transhipment  at  Chang- 
chun, costs  only  20.2  kopeks  per  pood.  On  the  side 
of  Vladivostok  are  the  advantages  of  direct  shipment 
and  a  Chinese  duty  cheaper  by  one-third  than  that 
imposed  at  Dairen,  inasmuch  as  goods  proceeding 
inland  via  Vladivostok  enter  the  confines  of  Manchuria 
across  the  land  boundary  at  the  station  Pogranichnaya. 
But  this  advantage  is  rendered  nugatory  by  (1)  the 
break  in  transit  caused  by  the  payment  of  duty  at 
Pogranichnaya  ;  (2)  the  generally  high  tariff  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  ;  and  (3)  excessive  port,  com- 
mission, and  Customs  charges.  Were  it  not  for  these 
reasons.  North  Manchuria  would  obtain  its  foreign 
supplies  exclusively  through  Vladivostok,  and  both 
the  Ussuri  and  Chinese  Eastern  Railways  would  secure 
a  large  quantity  of  new  freight.  Russian  trade  would 
also  gain  largely  in  its  influence  throughout  this  region, 
seeing  that  the  middlemen  for  foreign  goods  at 
Vladivostok  are  for  the  most  part  Russian  firms, 
whereas  at  Dairen  they  are  Japanese  and  other 
foreigners.  It  is,  nevertheless,  apparent  from  the 
figures  cited  above,  that  the  expenses  entailed  by 
shipment  via  Vladivostok  are  very  much  higher  than 
those  payable  via  Dairen  and  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway. 

What  impresses  the  investigator  as  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  the  Russian  Customs  at  Vladivostok 
should  subject  goods  in  transit  from  abroad  bound  for 
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Manchuria,  and  not  for  Kussian  points,  to  so  many  high 
and  vexatious  charges.  This  hitter  tax  must  be 
utterly  abolished  if  the  port  of  Vladivostok  and  the 
lines  of  railway  already  mentioned  are  not  to  be 
deprived  of  all  goods  in  transit.  It  may  even  be 
foreseen  that  in  the  near  future — unless  speedy  reform 
be  forthcoming — even  Russian  freight  will  select 
the  Japanese  route  to  Harbin,  owing  to  the  enormous 
advantage  arising  from  the  lower  charges.  According 
to  the  latest  list  of  the  German  Lloyd,  freight  from 
northern  ports  of  Europe  to  any  port  of  the  Far  East 
varies  from  19i  kopeks  to  32  kopeks  per  pood, 
whereas  the  Volunteer  Fleet  charges  from  Odessa  as 
much  as  1  rouble  50  kopeks  for  first-class  freight.  It 
stands  to  reason  that,  in  view  of  this  difference  in 
favour  of  the  Dairen  route,  goods  shipped  from  St. 
Petersburg,  or  via  St.  Petersburg  and  other  ^^orts  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  Manchuria,  will  naturally  avail  them- 
selves of  German  steamers,  and  will  entirely  ignore 
Odessa.  As  far  as  German  and  other  foreign 
steamers  are  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  deliver  freight  at  Dairen  or  Vladivostok, 
but  shippers  will  always  send  their  goods  via 
Dairen  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
cheaper  land  carriage  over  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway,  with  transhipment  at  Changchun,  to 
Harbin,  in  addition  to  the  tremendous  saving 
on  ocean  carriage.  Tliis  saving  may  be  estimated 
at  from  /)0  to  60  per  cent. — a  balance  in  favour 
of  Dairen  which  must  always  be  taken  into 
account. 
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The  closing  of  the  free-port  at  Vladivostok,  and  of 
the  Primorsk  and  Amur  Provinces  to  European 
goods,  has  apparently  had  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  economic  development  of  the  right,  or  Chinese 
bank  of  the  Amur.  Among  the  more  progressive 
points  is  Sakhalyan,  or  Sakalin,  opposite  Blagovesh- 
chensk, near  Aiguu,  and  a  settlement  on  the  river 
Mokhe  opposite  Ignashina.  These  two  points  serve  as 
depots  for  the  storage  of  big  stocks  of  contraband, 
whose  ultimate  destination,  if  possible,  is,  of  course, 
the  left,  or  Russian  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  items 
of  contraband  are  spirits,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  after 
which  come  matches  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  which  this  illicit  traffic 
has  attained  may  be  derived  from  a  well-authenticated 
statement  that  a  certain  Harbin  merchant  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  shipments  of  forty  thousand  roubles 
in  value  in  every  instance.  Besides  this  man,  at  least 
three  other  Harbin  merchants  are  said  to  keep  huge 
contraband  stores  at  the  points  mentioned  above. 
The  latest  report  is  that  both  the  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans are  preparing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  trade 
upon  an  even  larger  scale. 

With  the  object  of  discussing  the  subject  and  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  evil,  a  consulation  was 
recently  held  at  Blagoveschensk,  those  present  includ- 
ing the  local  authorities,  representatives  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office,  and  local  merchants,  but  the  conclu- 
sions they  arrived  at  are  not  very  illuminating.  The 
subject  is  directly  connected  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  with  China  concluded   in  1881.     It  is  not 
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generally  known,  perhaps,  that  under  Article  1.  of 
this  Treaty,  a  fifty-verst  strip  on  either  side  of  the 
river  is  a  so-called  '*  free  zone  "  reserved  for  trade 
between  Russian  and  Chinese  subjects.  Owing,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  loose  wording  of  the  article, 
the  intention  of  the  framers  is  not  perfectly  clear.  It 
was  recently  reported  in  the  Douma  that  this  article 
provided  for  free  trade  within  the  fifty-verst  zone,  in 
goods  of  native  manufacture,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  literal  wording  of  the  article  imposes  no  such 
restriction,  and  extends  the  privilege  to  Russian  and 
Chinese  subjects  quite  independently  of  the  origin  of 
the  goods  dealt  in. 

In  any  event,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  inter- 
pretation, it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  confine 
the  trade  to  Russian  and  Chinese  goods  alone.  At 
the  present  time  Manchuria  is  open  to  foreign  trade, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  may  be  found  not 
only  goods  of  Chinese  origin,  but  Russian — on  which 
excise  is  charged  on  import  into  Manchuria — English, 
German,  and  Japanese.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  country  of  origin. 
Many  of  these  goods  are  specially  made  for  the  Chi- 
nese market,  and  even  the  firm's  ''chop"  is  in  Chinese 
style.  Japanese  matches  manufactured  at  Changchun 
by  a  Sino-Japanese  company  may  be  placed  in  this 
category,  and  the  question  is.  Are  they  to  be  regarded 
as  Chinese  or  Japanese  products  for  the  purpose  of 
this  treaty  privilege  ?  This  means  that  the  Chinese 
merchants,  and  after  them  Russians  and  others,  may 
convey  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  almost  any  kind 
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of  goods  under  a  Chinese  name.  Practically  speaking, 
therefore,  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur  is  accessible  to 
contraband  foreign  goods.  Further,  Article  XVIII.  of 
the  Treaty  of  1881  confirms  the  provisions  of  the  Aigun 
Treaty  which  grants  to  Chinese  and  Russian  subjects 
the  right  to  navigate  the  Amur,  Ussuri,  and  Sungari. 
The  surface  of  the  Ussuri  and  Amur  is  regarded 
as  neutral.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  vessels 
laden  with  contraband  approach  close  to  the  Russian 
shore,  and  discharge  their  cargo,  which  is  promptly 
removed. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Amur  Province  I 
heard  loud  complaints  of  the  high-handed  manner 
in  which  the  Chinese  authorities  nowadays  treat 
the  Russians.  But  yesterday,  i.e.,  before  the 
war,  the  Russian  could  have  stood  against  the 
world,  but  now,  there's  "  none  so  poor  to  do 
him  reverence,"  seemingly  not  even  the  Chi- 
nese. Under  the  Treaty  of  1881,  for  example, 
Russian  goods  exported  from  Manchuria  into  the 
fifty-verst  zone  on  either  side  of  the  Amur  may  not  be 
subjected  to  Chinese  export  duty,  but  if  Russian 
allegations  are  to  be  believed,  the  Chinese  Customs,  in 
flat  defiance  of  the  Treaty,  are  in  the  habit  of  imposing- 
duty  at  the  rate  of  from  two-thirds  to  five  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


CHAPTER  X 

RUSSIA    IN   NORTH    MANCHURIA. 

Harbin  as  the  Economic  and  Strategic  Centre  of  Nortli  Mandiuria — 
Khailar  anil  Tsitsihar — The  Cliinchow-Tsitsihar  and  Tsitsiliar-Aigun 
Railway  Projects — Russian  Railway  Settlements  in  Nortli  Mani^huria — 
Pernicious  pjHect  n])on  Russian  Knterjirise  in  North  Manchuria  Exercised  by 
Closure  of  East  Siberia  to  Free  Trade — More  about  the  Free  Zone  under  the 
Russo-Chinese  Treaty — The  Chinese  l^^a^^tern  Railway  and  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Compared — Russian  Merchants  against  High  Tarifl'on  the 
Former — The  Russo-Chinese  Bank  and  its  Alleged  Treatment  of  Harbin 
Merchants — Gratifying  Development  of  Russian  Trade  in  Spite  of  All 
Drawbacks — Vladivostok  Still  Retains  a  liaison  cPfHre — Rumoured 
Intention  of  Russia  to  Sell  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway — Prince  Ito's  Visit 
to  Harbin  Cited  in  this  Context — Sketch  of  Harbin  as  the  Otispring  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway — Harbin  during  tlie  War  as  the  Rendezvous  of  the 
' '  Heroes  of  the  Rear  " — Fortunes  Won  and  Lost  in  a  Day — Present-day 
Harbin — The  Flour-mills  of  Harbin — German  Commercial  Energy — The 
Bean  Trade — The  Expropriator  Active  at  Harbin — The  Intellectual  Side  of 
Harbin  Life — License  Granted  to  Entertainers. 

The  base  of  the  Russian  position  in  Nortli 
Manchuria,  in  an  economic  and  a  strategic  sense,  is 
Harbin.  Here  are  concentrated  the  headquarters  of 
the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises, 
the  bulk  of  the  retail  and  Avholesale  trade.  After 
Harljin  ranks  Khailar,  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
versts  from  the  border  station  called  Manchuria,  or 
Manchuli,  which  marks  the  junction  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  and  Trans-Baikal  Railway  systems.  Tsitsihar, 
as  a  purely  Chinese  town,  is  the  largest  in  North 
Manchuria,  its  population  ranging  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  at  least  eighty  thousand,  but  the  number  of 
Russian  residents  is  inconsiderable.     The   Chinchow- 
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Tsitsihar-Aigun  Railway  project,  which  at  the  time 
of  writing  is  powerfully  exercising  the  chancelleries  of 
the  Powers,  has  invested  Tsitsihar  with  a  new  im- 
portance, and  should  one  or  both  of  these  lines  be 
built,  a  fresh  impetus  will  certainly  be  given  to  its  com- 
mercial expansion.  The  line  from  Tsitsihar  to  Chin- 
chow,  more  especially,  would  form  another  connecting 
link  between  North  and  South  Manchuria  and  another 
junction  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  Trans-Baikal 
Railways.  The  town  of  Tsitsihar  is  actually  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Russian  station  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  so  that 
the  new  trunk  line  would  presumably  bisect  the  latter 
in  this  vicinity. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  still  a  little  uncertain 
what  attitude  the  Japanese  Government  will  adopt  to- 
wards this  project  of  the  Anglo-American  syndicate, 
though  a  protest  from  Russia  would  appear  to  be 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  seeing  that  such  a  line, 
if  built,  would  be  calculated  to  reduce  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  something  closely  resembling  a 
local  service,  and  deprive  it  of  its  position  as  an  integral 
connecting  link  with  the  Trans-Siberian  road.  The 
South  Manchuria  Railway  may  not  be  so  vitally 
affected,  though  in  view  of  Japan's  earlier  action  anent 
the  proposed  Hsinmintun-Fakumen  Railway,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  she  can  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  a  new  competing  trunk  route  with  perfect  equanim- 
ity. It  will  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  her  protest 
against  the  Hsinmintun-Fakumen  Railway  was  in  no 
small  measure  dictated  by  a  natural  apprehension  lest 
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this  line  should  be  extended  north  as  far  as  Tsitsihar 
and  thus  rob  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  of  its 
significance  as  the  sole  feeder  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  from  the  south.  The  route  of  the  projected 
Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Aigun  line  would,  it  is  true,  lie 
through  West  Manchuria  and  East  IMongolia  and  at 
an  appreciably  greater  distance  from  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  than  the  old  Hsinmintun-Fakumen 
project,  but  the  new  railway  would  still  constitute  a 
competitive  parallel  line  and  divert  from  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  the  bulk  of  the  through  passenger 
traffic  which  nowadays  is  carried  by  the  Peking-Muk- 
den Railway  to  Mukden,  or  via  Koupangtzu  and 
Yingkow  to  Tashihchiao.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  that  almost  any  new  line  of  any  length  within 
the  confines  of  North  or  South  Manchuria  must  in  a 
relative  sense  rank  as  a  more  or  less  competitive 
service  to  the  South  Manchuria  and  Chinese  Eastern 
Railways,  and  if  protests  from  Russia  or  Japan  or 
both  are  to  be  raised  at  every  turn,  the  situation  will 
simply  amount  to  this,  that  the  economic  development 
of  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  is  for  ever  to  be 
retarded  in  the  interests  of  two  alien  Powers  and  to 
the  detriment  of  China  herself.  It  may  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  promotion  of  the 
Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Aigun  Railway  has  more  of  a 
political  than  a  business  basis ;  in  other  words,  it  has 
been  dictated  less  by  the  urgent  economic  need  of 
opening  up  an  almost  barren  stretch  of  country  than 
by  the  desirability  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
Russian    and   Japanese   lines  and  thus,  as   it   were, 
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weakening  the  economic  grasp  of  their  owners  upon 
Manchuria  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless  the  principle  at 
stake  remains  unaffected  by  these  considerations,  and 
so  long  as  Kussia  and  Japan  have  it  in  their  power  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  progress  in  the  manner  indicated, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  open-door  or  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  INIanchuria. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  Russian  population  of 
North  Manchuria,  apart  from  Harbin  and  a  few  other 
points,  is  composed  of  employees  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  both  civil  and  military,  if  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  so-called  Railway  Battalion  are 
to  be  classified  in  the  latter  category.  Virtually  the 
whole  of  these  people  reside  in  the  neat  and  well-kept 
settlements  which  are  attached  to  the  various  stations 
from  Manchuria  station  to  Kwangchentzu.  Needless 
to  say,  the  importance  of  these  settlements,  as  factors 
in  the  expansion  of  Russian  economic  influence 
throughout  North  Manchuria,  is  not  very  great,  since 
in  the  nature  of  things  they  must  be  purchasers  rather 
than  producers.  From  the  purely  economic  stand- 
point, it  goes  without  saying,  their  value  to  the 
Chinese  population  is  considerable. 

Assumino-  that  Russia  is  earn  est  Iv  desirous  of 
guaranteeing  her  position  in  North  Manchuria,  which 
she  feels  has  been  to  no  small  extent  jeopardized  by 
the  recent  war,  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  she 
should  have  had  recourse  to  the  reactionary  policy  of 
closing  not  only  the  maritime  free-port  at  Vladivostok, 
but  equally  the  entire  East  Siberian  boundary  from 
the    Trans-Baikal    to   Korea,     The  inference  to   be 
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drawn  from  this  proceeding  is  that,  whereas,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  nominally 
supposed  to  exist,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  carriage  of 
Russian  freight,  both  export  and  import,  the  Russian 
authorities  are  doing  their  best  to  deprive  Russian 
enterprise  in  North  Manchuria  of  its  most  natural 
market,  i.e.,  the  Maritime  and  Amur  Provinces. 
The  staple  argument  is  resorted  to  that  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  "  home  industries "  in  the  Amur  and 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  if  Russian  subjects  in  North 
Manchuria  can  manufacture  flour,  for  example, 
cheaper  and  better  than  it  can  be  manufactured  in 
Siberia,  why  penalize  Russian  enterprise  because  it 
happens  to  be  in  North  Manchuria  and  not  in  Siberia, 
and  at  the  same  time  force  the  none  too  prosperous 
inhabitants  of  East  Siberia  to  pay  more  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  in  the  same  breath  it  is  officially 
insisted  that  Russia  must  strengthen  her  position  in 
North  Manchuria  ?  The  two  contentions  cannot  be 
reconciled.  A  still  more  extraordinary  position  has 
been  created  by  St.  Petersburg,  unconsciously,  we 
must  suppose,  in  the  light  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
Treaty  of  1881,  already  referred  to  in  another  chapter. 
It  has  there  been  shown  that  under  this  Treaty  a  fifty- 
verst  zone  on  either  side  of  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier 
is  reserved  for  free  trade  between  Chinese  and  Russian 
subjects,  quite  irrespective  of  the  origin  of  the  goods 
in  which  they  are  trading.  In  other  words,  in  spite 
of  the  abolition  of  the  free-port,  Russia,  without 
infringement  of  the  Treaty,  which  does  not  expire 
until    1911,    cannot   prohibit    Chinese  subjects   from 
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doing  business,  immune  from  the  imposition  of  duty, 
in  foreign  or  other  goods,  within  the  fifty-verst  zone 
on  the  Russian  side  of  the  boundary.  In  practice, 
moreover,  it  means  that  the  output  of  the  Russian 
flour-mills  at  Harbin  benefits  for  the  time  being  by 
this  provision,  because  even  if  red-tape  were  stretched 
to  the  limit  of  contending  that  Russians  cannot  claim 
exemption  from  duty,  under  the  Treaty,  on  the  Russian 
side  of  the  boundary,  all  that  the  Harbin  mill-owners 
would  have  to  do  to  elude  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
consign  their  goods  through  a  Chinese  middleman 
and,  if  necessary,  adopt  a  Chinese  "  chop  "  for  their 
output.'^  This,  I  understand,  is  actually  being  done 
by  a  number  of  foreign  firms,  though  as  the  Treaty 
clause  is  worded,  the  Russian  Customs  authorities 
have  no  right  to  prohibit  Chinese  subjects  from  deal- 
ing in  goods  of  any  nationality  within  the  free  zone 
mentioned  above.  The  actual  wording  of  the  article 
(Art.  1  of  Rules  for  Land  Trade,  supplementary  to  the 
Russo-Chinese  Treaty  of  1881)  is  as  follows  : — 

"  On  the  frontier  of  both  Empires,  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  versts  (a  hundred  Chinese  //)  on  either  side,  is 
permitted  free  and  non-dutiable  trade  between 
Russian  and  Chinese  subjects." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
now  that  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
typical  official  absurdity,  it  will  not  be  readmitted  into 
the  revised  Treaty;  meanwhile,  its  logical  effect  would 


*  Since  these  lines  were  penned,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has 
granted  permission  for  the  duty-free  transit  into  the  Amur  Province,  within 
the  fifty-verst  zone,  of  flour  manufactured  by  Russian  mills  in  Manchuria  and 
the  zone  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  subject  to  certain  formalities. 
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be  to  encourage  still  further  the  importation  of  all 
goods  for  Russian  consumjDtion  in  the  Amur  and 
Maritime  Provinces  via  Dairen. 

Still  more  weird  and  inexplicable  to  the  mere 
civilian  is  the  protective  policy  via-a-vis  Russia's  own 
railway  in  North  Manchuria.  So  long  as  importers 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  getting  in  their  goods  duty 
free  at  Vladivostok  and  consigning  them  to  North 
Manchuria n  points  across  the  Chinese  frontier  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate  of  duty  than  at  Dairen,  they 
naturally  preferred  to  ship  via  Vladivostok  and  by 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  To-day,  however,  con- 
fronted by  the  nuisance  of  endless  Customs  formalities 
at  Vladivostok — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  through 
Russian  freight  for  Manchuria  is  exempt  from  duty 
at  that  port — and  the  higher  tariff'  on  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  the  Russian  importers  themselves  in 
Manchuria  are  naturally  turning  their  attention  to 
Dairen,  where  Cliinese  Customs  procedure  is  infinitely 
simpler  than  the  Russian,  and  where  the  slightly 
higher  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  duty,  as  compared 
with  the  Cliinese  land  frontier  duty  at  Pogranichnaya, 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  lower  freight 
tariff'  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  For  exam2:)le, 
to  deliver  Manchurian  grain  for  export  at  Vladivostok 
costs  24  kopeks  per  pood  by  the  Russian  railway  and 
only  17  kopeks  by  the  Japanese,  from  Changchun  to 
Dairen.  The  carriage  of  a  pood  of  tea  gives  a 
difference  of  50  kopeks  in  favour  of  the  Japanese 
route  ;  of  kerosene,  oO  kopeks.  And  so  it  goes.  Not 
content  with  this  triumph,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
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way  before  the  war  raised  the  rate  on  flour,  of  all 
things,  and  since  then  the  export  of  that  staple  from 
Harbin  to  the  Amur  has  preferred  the  Sungari  River 
route,  which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  learned  that 
to  ship  from  Harbin  to  Khabarovsk  by  the  Sungari 
costs  from  seven  to  ten  koj^eks  a  pood  as  against  forty 
by  the  Russian  railway. 

Complaints  are  rife  among  Russian  merchants 
against  the  attitude  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  towards 
Russian  commercial  enterprise  in  North  Manchuria. 
When  after  the  war  there  set  in  a  sudden  stoppage  of 
trade  elicited  by  the  decline  in  tlie  artificial  demand  for 
military  supplies,  etc.,  the  bank  is  accused  of  having 
acted  with  unexampled  severity  towards  its  clients. 
No  days  of  grace  were  allowed  for  the  repayment  of 
advances;  all  sorts  of  goods,  slioj^s,  and  houses  were  sold 
by  auction,  with  the  result  that  many  persons  were 
ruined  and  prices  still  further  depreciated.  In  the 
midst  of  these  alarums  and  excursions  there  arrived  on 
the  scene  Privy  Councillor  Poutiloff  who,  instead  of 
adopting  a  policy  of  amelioration,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Harbin  was  doomed  to  destruction  in  any 
event  and  therefore  did  not  deserve  the  smallest 
support.  From  that  date,  the  bank  almost  entirely 
discontinued  to  discount  promissory-notes.  But  the 
extraordinary  vitality  of  Harbin  was  proof  against  the 
best-meant  efforts  to  deal  it  a  death-blow.  In  the 
place  of  the  ruined  firms  appeared  new  ones,  and  those 
which  still  retained  the  vital  spark  finally  recovered. 
A  respectable  export  trade  grew  uj) ;  a  society  of 
mutual  credit  was  esta])lished  ;  and  foreign  capital  was 
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brought  in.  Then  came  another  Privy  Councillor, 
M.  J.  P.  Shipoff,  who  entrusted  loan  operations  to  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  under  the  control  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank.  The  grain  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Harbin  staples,  but  the  bank  demanded 
exorbitant  interest  for  the  most  niggardly  advances. 
The  export  of  beans  is  another  well-known  Harbin 
enterprise.  During  the  past  season  the  price  at 
English  ports  was  about  a  rouble  a  pood,  but  the  bank 
at  Harbin  would  not  allow  the  railway  to  grant  loans 
on  this  security  higher  than  fourteen  kopeks  in 
January  and  eighteen  kopeks  iu  February.  Worse 
still,  acting  through  the  Russian  Milling  Company, 
the  bank  itself  entered  into  competition  with  private 
parties  and  still  further  helped  to  embarrass  them. 
When  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  an  extremely  low  figure 
it  still  proved  impossible  for  private  millers  to  procure 
accommodation,  and  when  by  hook  and  by  crook  they 
managed  to  scrape  together  a  certain  amount  of  ready 
money,  the  price  had  already  gone  up  by  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  under  the  amusing 
pretext  of  encouraging  home  industries,  declines  to 
buy  in  the  local  market  the  materials  required  for  its 
own  use,  and  prefers  to  carry  them  out  from  European 
Russia  by  rail  at  a  far  higher  cost  than  that  at  which 
they  could  be  supplied  by  the  local  dealers  who  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  ship  their  stocks  by  sea,  via 
Odessa.  The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  freight  carried  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is 
destined    for    its   own   use.     In   1907,  out  of  ninety 
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million  pood  of  freight,  only  twenty-eight  million 
represented  private-paid  freight,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  proportions  were  fifty  million  and 
thirty  million  pood  respectively.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  eccentric  management,  the  line  loses  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  million  roubles  annually.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  natural  resources  of  the  province  and 
the  energy  of  the  Russian  merchants — with  all  their 
shortcomings — that  in  spite  of  these  exasperating 
obstacles  the  trade  of  North  Manchuria  continues  to 
develop  and  that  even  the  freight  carried  by  the  rail- 
way is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  The  latest 
available  returns  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  show, 
for  example,  that  whereas  in  1905  the  exjiorts  from 
Russian  Pacific  ports  to  China  totalled  but  71,946  taels 
in  value,  by  1908  they  had  swollen  to  5,481,256  taels. 
The  exports  from  Russia  and  Siberia  by  the  land 
frontier  expanded  from  7iil  in  1907  to  3,000,000  taels 
odd  in  1908. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  grain  export  of  Manchuria  will  contiiuie  to  be 
shipped  via  Vladivostok,  unless  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, with  their  peculiar  genius  for  discovering  the 
very  best  method  of  how  not  to  do  it,  again  step  in,  to 
the  undoing  of  their  compatriots  who  are  fighting  an 
uphill  fight.  A  writer  in  a  Harbin  paper,  who  displays 
wide  knowledge  ot  his  subject,  notes  that  even  the 
great  Japanese  firm  of  Mitsui  is  shipping  corn  by  the 
northern  port,  which  it  would  scarcely  do  were  the 
resources  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  Dairen 
sufficient  to  handle  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  trade. 
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That  tilings  are  not  worse  is  in  itself  encouraging,  and 
were  there  an  immediate  and  earnest  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  compete  with 
its  Japanese  rival,  and  had  the  Russian  merchants  a 
satisfactory  assurance  that  even  the  modilied  system  of 
free  trade  with  the  Amur  and  Maritime  Provinces — 
under  the  fifty-verst  zone  rule — would  not  be  taken  from 
them  in  1911,  the  future  of  the  export  trade  of  North 
Manchuria,  to  the  benefit  of  Vladivostok,  might  be 
regarded  as  practically  certain.  Unfortunately  at  the 
time  of  writing  there  is  no  such  attempt  and  no  such 
assurance.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  visit  of  M. 
KokovtsofF,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  rumours 
have  been  rife  that  Russia  contemplates  the  sale  of  the 
Changchun-Harbin  branch  to  the  Japanese,  though  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  Russia  should  thus 
voluntarily  weaken  her  economic  and  strategical 
position  in  North  Manchuria.  Nor  could  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  be 
sold  to  Japan  without  the  consent  of  China  to 
whom  Russia  is  under  treaty  obligation  to  sell  it 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  railway 
zone  was,  so  to  speak,  exj^tropriated  in  favour  of 
Russia.  In  this  context  it  is  recalled  that  M. 
KokovtsofF  himself,  in  tlie  course  of  a  speech  given  at 
Moskow,  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  Far  East, 
declared  that  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  a 
Russian  Railway  and  had  been  called  into  being  to 
serve  Russia.  It  must  not  have  any  ulterior  task  and 
could  not  pursue  such.  At  the  same  time,  immediately 
following  this   declaration,  he  let  fall  a  ivmark  to  the 
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effect  that  perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  some  sort  of 
change  wonkl  be  introduced  in  this  regard,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  remark  that  has  been  cited  to  give 
colour  to  the  belief  that  the  tragic  meeting  between 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Prince  Ito  had  a  definite 
political  object,  and  was  not  prompted  merely  by  a 
craving  for  social  intercourse. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Russian  supineness  in  North 
Manchuria,  in  regard  to  official  co-operation  with 
private  Kussian  enterprise,  is  the  attitude  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company  and  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  in  South  Manchuria,  where  {vide  Mr. 
Cloud's  report  from  Mukden)  the  Japanese  authorities 
are  accused  of  stepping  over  the  line  in  their  eagerness 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  compatriots.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  later,  when 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
south,  but  it  is  fitting  to  make  passing  reference  to  it 
here,  since  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  Russo-Japanese  relations,  both  economic  and 
political,  in  China. 

The  important  bearing  Harbin  has  upon  inter- 
national relations  and  rivalries  in  Manchuria  warrants 
a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  this  anomalous  mush- 
room growth  of  not  altogether  savoury  reputation, 
together  with  a  review  of  the  status  quo  created  by  the 
recent  Russo-Chinese  Agreement  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  settlements  within  the  Russian 
railway  zone,  and  the  protests  in  this  context  which 
have  been  submitted  by  several  of  the  Powers  to  the 
Chinese  Government.     Significantly   enough,    Japan 
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has  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  this  latter 
movement,  since  by  so  doing  she  would  clearly  be 
helping  to  stultify  her  own  position  in  South 
Manchuria. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  the  site  of  the  present  Old  Town  of 
Harbin  was  merely  a  small  and  an  unimportant 
Chinese  village,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Russian 
line  Harbin  speedily  witnessed  a  complete  metiimor- 
phosis.  The  administration  of  the  railway  was 
established  at  this  point ;  and  extensive  workshops  for 
the  construction  of  engines  and  rolling-stock  generally 
were  opened,  with  numerous  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  supplies.  These  events  belong  to  1896,  or  there- 
abouts. In  1900  the  Boxer  uprising  occurred,  resulting 
in  the  partial  destruction  of  the  line  and  rolling-stock 
and  the  temporary  flight  of  the  Russian  constructors, 
for  all  of  which  China  had  subsequently  to  pay  the 
sum  of  seventy  million  roubles.  By  1903  the  value 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  estimated  to  be 
about  three  hundred  million  roubles,  and  during  seven 
years  this  amount  and  more  had  been  distributed  from 
Harbin  as  the  centre  of  the  railway  work. 

The  war  with  Japan  brought  further  booty  to  the 
town,  and  it  is  on  record  that  huge  fortunes  were 
amassed  by  military  and  civilian  officials  within  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  and  by  methods  which  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  characterize.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  that,  in  view  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  these 
"  heroes  of  the  rear,"  as  they  have  been  aptly  styled 
by  a  Russian    correspondent,    were    far   more   deeply 
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concerned  about  lining  their  own  pockets  and  feather- 
ing their  own  nests  than  helping  to  win  victories  for 
the  Fatherland,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Japan  won 
the  war;  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Russian  hegemony  in  South  Manchuria  was  not 
attended  by  even  more  disastrous  consequences  for  its 
victims.  For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  Harbin 
thrived  on  these  outlays,  and  something  like  a  thous- 
and million  roubles  must  have  been  expended  here  in 
the  space  of  nine  years  only.  In  1903  the  population 
of  the  place  was  nearly  fifty  thousand,  for  the  most  part 
Russians  of  both  sexes,  and  to  this  epoch  of  its  history 
must  be  traced  the  appearance  of  cafes  chajitants 
galore,  theatres,  a  circus,  summer  garden,  and 
numerous  establishments  of  an  even  shadier 
character,  such  as  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
gambling  dens  of  the  worst  description,  where 
officers  and  civilians,  old  find  young,  squander- 
ed millions  of  stolen  money.  Those  who  knew 
Harbin  during  the  war  will  readily  recall  the  saying 
current  in  those  days,  viz.,  that  nothing  under  ten 
roubles  (more  than  a  pound  sterling)  could  be  regarded 
as  money,  and  that  the  reckoning  began  only  from  that 
sum  upwards.  The  times  have  changed  since  those 
merry  (?)  days,  and  now  those  who  cannot  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  more  modest  unit  of  currency  must 
perforce  abandon  Harbin. 

Although  the  buildings  and  roads  of  Harbin  are 
beginning  to  show  marked  improvement  as  compared 
with  what  they  were  just  after  the  war,  when  the  ruts 
reached  the  axle-trees,  the  architectural  and  topographi- 
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cal  features  of  the  town,  or  towns,  bear  undeniable 
testimony  to  the  haste  with  which  the  pioneers  must 
have  laboured  in  feverish  anticipation  of  the  golden 
harvest  which  undoubtedly  many  of  them  actually 
succeeded  in  garnering.  The  chief  portion  of  Harbin 
is  the  New  Town,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  railway 
and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  dwellings  for  the 
employees  of  the  latter.  These  houses  are  usually 
one-storeyed  brick  buildings,  with  outhouses  and 
fences,  of  various  sizes,  commensurate  with  the  rank 
and  means  of  the  occupant.  There  are  several  preten- 
tious buildings  such,  for  example,  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the  new  premises  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  the  boys'  gymnasium,  or  school, 
and  the  Staff  offices  of  the  Railway  Battalion,  etc.  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  many  small  stores  and 
shops  which  also  serve  as  dwellings  for  their  tenants. 
Until  quite  recently  there  were  forty-five  males  to 
every  six  females,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
children,  but  with  the  j)osl-hellum  transition  of  the 
town  to  a  more  normal  condition  of  existence  these 
discrepancies  are  gradually  being  modified.  Harbin 
Old  Town,  wherein  the  railway  magnates  originally 
look  up  their  quarters,  when  the  work  of  construction 
was  first  started,  is  somewhat  more  animated  than  the 
New  Town.  With  its  open  spaces,  wide,  dirty  streets, 
and  small  houses,  it  recalls  some  small  district  town 
of  European  Russia.  Its  total  population  may  possi- 
bly be  five  thousand.  The  real,  active,  hard-working 
Harbin,  where  the  proper  business  of  the  town  is 
daily    transacted,    is   known    as    Harbin-Pristan,    or 
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Harbin- Wharf,  where  are  concentrated  such  foreign 
merchants  as  favour  Harbin  with  their  presence,  and 
who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  bean  trade.  Harbin- 
Pristan  is  dirtier,  perhaps,  than  either  Old  or  New 
Town,  but  clearly  enjoys  vastly  more  vitality.  I 
should  judge  its  present  population  to  be  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  twenty  thousand.  The  majority  of 
the  foreign  merchants  established  here  are  Germans, 
but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  both  Americans  and 
English  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to 
Harbin  as  a  convenient  export  centre  for  Manchurian 
products,  more  particularly  flour,  corn,  and  beans. 

According  to  Russian  reports,  several  of  the  recent- 
ly-established foreign  export  firms  at  Harbin  are 
backed  by  large  capital,  whereas  only  the  Russian 
Milling  Company  is  supported  by  a  bank,  the  re- 
mainder being  very  badly  equipped,  so  it  is  contended, 
for  a  successful  struggle  with  their  foreign  rivals.  At 
the  present  time  activity  in  the  bean  trade  fairly 
overshadows  all  other  branches,  and  the  flour-mills, 
which  sprang  into  existence  during  the  war,  when  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  a  huge  army  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  staple  guaranteed  the  private  mill- 
owners  a  constant  source  of  profit,  have  now  fallen  upon 
evil  days  and  can  work  only  at  intervals.  It  is 
asserted,  in  fact,  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
flour-mills  of  Harbin  is  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  the  market  requires.  Indeed,  the  biggest  mill 
of  the  lot,  the  so-called  Sungariskaya,  owned  by  the 
Russian  Milling  Company  referred  to  above,  is  rarely 
seen  at  work,   in    spite    of  the   alleged   advantage   it 
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enjoys  over  its  private  competitors  in  the  shape  of 
substantial  backing  by  a  bank.  The  output  of  the 
Harbin  mills  during  1908  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  two  hundred  million  pounds,  while  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  mills  may  be  placed  at  not  less  than 
six  hundred  million  pounds  per  annum.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  large  sum  of  capital  is  lying  practi- 
cally idle  in  an  industry  which  has  been  established 
upon  a  scale  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
market,  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  attairs  that  the  dull 
condition  of  the  flour  trade  is  largely  attributable, 
notwithstanding  the  many  local  factors  favouring  the 
same,  such  as  cheap  labour,  a  regular  demand  for 
flour,  within  the  limits  above  indicated,  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  price  of  raw  material  and  that 
of  the  finished  product. 

The  energy  of  the  Germans  is  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  North  Manchuria n  commercial  and  industrial 
field.  One  of  their  latest  schemes  is  a  big  sugar 
refinery  to  be  opened  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sungari, 
not  far  from  Harbin,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  con- 
cern will  be  ready  to  begin  operations  by  the  autumn  of 
1910.  There  is  also  a  report  current  that  certain 
foreign  promoters  are  thinking  of  establishing  a  large 
paper-mill  at  Harbin.  All  these  separate  evidences 
of  foreign  interest  in  tluit  part  of  Manchuria,  w^hich 
until  the  war  Russia  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
almost  as  a  close  preserve,  are  cited  by  the  Russian 
Press  of  Siberia  and  North  Manchuria  to  point  a 
moral  decidedly  uncomplimentary  to  the  alleged  torpor 
of  Russian  economic  methods. 
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With  reference  more  particularly  to  the  bean 
trade,  it  is  deemed  significant  that  whereas  in 
1908  only  about  two  or  three  foreign  firms 
were  directly  engaged  therein,  in  1909  at  least 
seven  had  their  own  agents  on  the  spot  striv- 
ing hard  to  purchase  direct  from  the  Chinese,  although 
hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  Russian 
middlemen.  One  of  the  largest  foreign  buyers  of 
Manchurian  beans  is  the  powerful  Japanese  firm  of 
Mitsui  (the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha),  the  ramifications 
of  whose  business  undertakings  throughout  Manchuria, 
and  more  especially  the  southern  half,  are  infinite.  I 
may  here  refer  to  the  fatuous  procedure  of  a  certain 
English  house  which  recently  saw  fit  to  despatch 
to  Harbin  two  representatives  who  spoke  not  a 
word  of  Russian,  and  who  could  not  hope  for  one 
moment  to  compete  successfully  against  their  better- 
equipped  German  or  Japanese  opponents.  The 
subject  is  a  hackneyed  one,  but  no  appraisement 
of  the  economic  situation  in  North  Manchuria,  in  its 
international  aspect,  would  be  complete  without  at  least 
some  passing  reference  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
employing  as  agents  men  who  are  familiar  with  the 
country  and  the  language.  The  Germans  are  always 
represented  by  agents  who  speak  Russian  more  or  less 
fluently,  and  who  can  therefore  deal  direct  with  both 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  many  of  whom  speak 
Russian.  Men  of  this  kind  are  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  public  life  of  the  community,  to  appear  on 
'change,  and  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  everything 
that  is  going  on. 
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I  was  told  while  tit  Harbiu  that  there  is  a  really 
large  retail  trade  in  the  town,  and  that  such  shops  as 
Chorin,  Kunst  &  Albers,  and  Samsonovitch,  whose 
show-windows  would  do  credit  to  Bond  Street  or 
Piccadilly,  can  boast  a  turnover  running  into  six 
figures  daily. 

A  word  of  friendly  advice  to  the  stranger  in 
Harbin.  Steer  clear  of  dark  corners.  The  Grouzin,or 
Georgian,  is  abroad  in  the  land,  more  especially  when 
the  sun  has  gone  down;  he  is  a  walking  arsenal  of  Brown- 
ings and  poniards  ;  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  lost 
sheej) ;  and  the  belated  wayfarer  who  is  not  punctual 
in  his  response  to  the  sudden  invitation  "  hands  up  !" 
{rookee  vverkh!)  as  often  as  not  never  gets  any  further 
than  Harbin.  For  unfortunates  of  this  description 
there  is  certainly  a  gliastly  appropriateness  in  the 
esoteric  meaning  of  the  word  Harbin,  which  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Chinese  "  Haobin,"  meaning  a 
"  big  tomb."  These  Georgians  are  the  curse  not 
only  of  Harbin  but  of  all  North  Manchuria  and  East 
Siberia.  They  are  a  relic  of  the  war  and  are  almost 
as  devastating.  As  a  rule  tall,  handsome  men,  with 
big  aquiline  noses,  black  hair,  eyes,  and  whiskers,  and 
a  fierce,  predatory  expression,  wearing  their  pictur- 
esque national  costume,  and  openly  armed,  they  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  striking  objects  of  a 
Harbin  thoroughfare.  They  are  never  known  to  work 
and  they  are  rarely  without  a  good  supply  of  hard 
cash — two  "  particulars  "  in  an  inductive  process 
which  justify  the  inference  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,    "  they  have  not  a  conscience  sufficiently  fine,  to 
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discriminate  clearly  'twixt  mine  and  thine."  And 
this  induction  is  not  misleading.  When  you  meet 
this  type  of  citizen,  even  in  broad  daylight,  give  him 
a  wide  berth,  for  he  is  proverbially  sensitive,  and 
inclined  to  misinterpret  an  admiring  glance  into  a 
deadly  insult,  though  the  deadliness  is  usually  one- 
sided, and  that  side  is  not  his,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
least.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Russian  authorities  cannot 
do  something  drastic  to  rid  the  country  of  these  des- 
peradoes who  are  directly  responsible  for  numerous 
tragedies  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  Georgian,  life  is  not  entirely  devoid 
of  interest  even  at  Harbin,  although  the  majority  of 
the  residents  have  not  settled  there  with  the  express 
intention  of  spending  their  declining  years  in  such  an 
environment.  In  many  ways,  it  must  be  admitted, 
Harbin  sets  an  example  to  Russian  towns  in  Russian 
territory  further  north.  The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  Far  East,  and  its 
members  are  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  dwell.  The  Society  of  Russian 
Orientalists,  although  quite  a  new  institution,  has 
already  done  splendid  work  along  the  line  of  supplying 
the  public  with  reliable  data  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Far  East,  and  more  particularly  the  provinces 
of  China.  An  amateur  orchestra  organized  by  the 
Symphonic  Society  holds  periodical  concerts,  assisted 
by  other  amateur  talent,  and  too  high  praise  cannot 
be  accorded  these  efforts  to  cater  to  the  more  refined 
tastes  of  a  settlement  exposed  to  numerous  temptations 
not  all  of  an  equally  innocuous  character. 
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Kipling  has   referred   to  those  regions  east  of  Suez 
where  "  the  best  is  like  the  worst."     He  was  hardly 
thinking  of  Harbin  when  he  penned  those  lines,  but 
assuredly    they    are    no     less     applicable     to     this 
Manchurian  community  than  to  Mandalay,  or  perhaps 
more  so,  even  if  the  Ten  Commandments  are  officially 
recognized  by  the  Russians  in  Manchuria.     I  have  in 
mind  the  extraordinary  license  tacitly  granted  certain 
"  entertainers "    to    truckle   to   the    animal    instincts 
and  propensities  of  their  patrons.     The  cinematograph 
is  a  harmless  enough  form  of  amusement  as  a  rule,  but 
it   may    very    easily  be  perverted  into  a  corrupting 
influence,    and    one    need    not   be    at  all  prudish  in 
asserting  that  there   is   no  small   danger   of  such   a 
perversion  at  Harbin,  not  to  mention  several  cities  in 
East  Siberia.     Without  going  into  impossible  details, 
it  will  be  enough  to  add  that,  under  the  euphemistic 
title  of  "  piquant  pictures  for   adults  "   {peekantniya 
hwteenwi  dlya  vsroslunkh),  several  of  these  concerns 
make    a    practice   of  exhibiting   scenes  of  the  most 
obscene,     pornographic,     and    salacious    description 
imaginable.     The  definition  of  an  "  adult  "   is  apt  at 
times  to  err  on  the  side  of  latitudinarianism,  and  in 
any  case  a  young  man  of  twenty-one   is  rarely  more 
immune   from  temptation   than   one  of  nineteen,  and 
such  dis2)lays,  deliberately  designed  to  rouse  the  sexual 
appetites  of  the  onlookers,  are  not  exactly  edifying  for 
any  age  or  either  sex.     It  is  in  not  a  few  of  the  above 
respects  that  life  under  the  Russian  flag  impresses  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  anomalous.     Politically  England  and 
America  are  wont  to  regard  themselves  as  perhaps  the 
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freest  countries  in  the  world,  while  socially  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  Anthony  Comstock  are  at  times  in  danger 
of  growing  too  insistent.  It  is  very  much  the  revei'se  in 
Russia,  where  political  freedom  is  at  a  discount,  but 
where  in  those  walks  of  life  unconnected  with  official- 
dom, and  where  the  individual  is  seeking  merely  his 
own  "  aesthetic  "  gratification,  authority  is  indulgent 
and  broad-minded  to  a  degree  undreamt  of  in  lands 
where  the  Nonconformist  conscience  and  Exeter  Hall 
have  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  It  is  trite  enough  to 
say  that  people  cannot  be  made  good  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  they  can  unquestionably  be  encouraged 
to  be  worse  than  they  are,  or  otherwise  would  be,  by 
giving  the  entrepreneur  carte  blanche  to  fatten  upon 
every  human  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XI 

RUSSIAN    EIGHTS    IN    THE    RAILWAY    ZONE. 

The  Harbin  Agreement  between  Russia  and  China — The  Protest  of  the 
Powers  with  the  Exception  of  Japan — The  Arbitrary  Action  of  the  German 
Consul  at  Harbin — Nature  of  Russian  Treaty  Rights  in  tlie  Railway  Zone — 
Explanation  of  Local  Administration  Provided  forunder  the  New  Agreement 
— Illogical  Attitude  of  the  Powers — German  Consul's  Action  Described  as 
Part  and  Parcel  of  Anti-Russian  Policy  Fomented  by  Germany  in  Manchuria 
— China  Encouraged  to  Oppose  Russia  at  Every  Turn — Japan  Likely  to  Be 
Incensed  against  Russia  by  such  Development — Comment  of  the  Russian 
Press — Talk  of  Japanese  War  Preparations  as  Aimed  at  Russia  in  North 
Manchuria  and  East  Siberia — Russian  Fear  of  Japan  Apparently  Shared  in 
a  Modified  Degree  by  all  the  Powers — The  Recall  of  an  American  Minister 
to  China  a  Sop  to  Japan. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  question  of  the  adiinoistration  of 
Harbin  and  of  otlier  settled  areas  of  the  Kussian 
railway  zone,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  latest  understand- 
ing with  China,  to  which  the  Powers  have  objected. 
The  question  is  of  paramount  importance  inasmuch  as 
its  solution  directly  concerns  Japan's  position  in 
South  Manchuria,  where  she  will  naturally  claim  all 
the  rights  conceded  to  Russia  in  the  northern  sphere 
of  influence.  In  the  final  resort,  of  course,  the  Russo- 
German  conflict  at  Harbin,  as  merely  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  decidedly  illogical  attitude  of  the 
protesting  Powers  in  this  controversy,  points  to  the 
urgent  need  of  a  speedy  and  an  authoritative  definition 
of  the  meaning  of  extra-territorial  rights  in  China.  If 
Russia,  nominally  typified  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank, 
had   no   right   in   the  first  instance   to  enter  into  the 
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Treaty  of  1896  with  China,  whereby  the  question  of 
the  administration  of  the  expropriated  area  was 
reviewed  merely  in  general  outline,  or  if  China  had 
no  right  to  confer  such  privileges  upon  Russia,  how 
comes  it  that  Japan  is  permitted  to  succeed  to  what 
are  virtually  similar  privileges  in  South  Manchuria, 
including  the  tenure  of  the  lease,  or  usufruct  of  the 
Kwantung  territory,  which  Russia  originally  acquired 
from  China  ;  the  more  so  in  view  of  the  ftict  that  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Japan  in  the  Kwantung  Province 
to-day  are  far  greater  than  those  at  present  exercised 
by  Russia  at  Harbin  and  elsewhere  in  North  Man- 
churia ?  In  order  to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding 
which  may  still  exist  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank's  Treaty  with  China,  upon  which  Russia 
bases  her  title  to  the  railway  zone  of  North  Manchuria, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  actual  language 
of  the  article  (VI.)  which  deals  with  this  very  subject : 

Article  VI. — Lands  actually  indispensable  for  the 
construction,  exploitation,  and  defence  of  the  line,  as 
also  lands  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line, 
indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  sand,  stone,  lime, 
etc.,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Company  free  of  charge,  if 
they  belong  to  the  (Chinese)  Empire  ;  if,  however,  they 
belong  to  private  parties,  they  may  be  offered  to  the 
Company  for  a  specific  sum,  or  rented  from  the  owners 
by  the  year,  at  the  current  prices.  Lands  belonging 
to  the  Company  shall  be  exempt  from  every  description 
of  land-tax. 

The  administratio7i  of  these  lands  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive and  absolute  right  of  the  Company. 
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The  Company  has  the  riglit  to  erect  on  these 
lauds  any  kind  of  structure,  and  also  to  establish  and 
operate  the  telegraphs  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the 
line. 

All  revenues  of  the  Company,  collections,  and  tariffs 
with  reference  to  goods  and  passengers,  the  telegraph, 
etc.,  are  exempt  from  any  description  of  tax  and  duty. 
Mines  constitute  the  sole  exception  to  this  right,  for 
which  a  special  treaty  will  be  concluded. 

In  1901  a  further  treaty  was  concluded  wdth  regard 
to  the  institution  of  the  Chinese  body  known  as  the 
Tsiao-she-tsui,  the  first  two  articles  of  which  read  as 
follows  : — 

Article  1. — In  Harbin,  of  Kirin  Province,  is 
established  the  Tye-lu-tsiao-she-tsui  (Chief  Bureau  of 
Kail  way  Affairs.)  With  this  object  is  appointed  a 
special  staff  of  Chinese  officials,  of  whom  some  have 
their  constant  residence  at  Harbin,  while  others  are 
distributed  along  the  line,  in  the  ratio  of  one  official  to 
each  chief  of  a  section,  these  latter,  nevertheless,  being 
directly  amenable  to  the  control  and  authority  of  the 
Harbin  Tsiao-she-tsui. 

Article  II. — The  Tsiao-she-tsui  is  instituted  for  the 
final  decision  of  all  matters  arising  in  Kirin  Province, 
if  these  matters  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 
interests  of  Chinese  subjects,  not  only  those  wdio  are 
w^orking  on  the  raihvay,  such  as  w^orkmeu  of  every 
kind,  artizaus,  labourers,  contractors,  and  purveyors,  but 
also  in  equal  degree  matters  concerning  all  other 
Chinese  subjects,  such  as  merchants,  traders,  servants, 
and  other   Chinese,  temporarily  or  constantly  living 
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within  the  railway  area  of  expropriation,  even  though 
the  chiss  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  railway. 

The  latest  agreement  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  Governments  (concluded  in  May,  1909)  arose 
out  of  the  protest  of  the  Chinese  Government  against 
that  part  of  the  1896  Treaty  which  bears  upon  the 
introduction  of  public  administration  in  Harbin  and 
other  settlements  of  the  railway  zone.  In  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  China  had  a  very  weak  case,  and  Russia's 
consent  to  the  new  arrangement  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  concession,  but  one  which  is  to  be  welcomed  as 
creating  a  wholesome  precedent  in  the  direction  of 
a  wider  recognition  of  China's  sovereign  rights 
within  her  own  territory,  the  true  reason  for  the 
original  grant  of  special  privileges  being  plain 
enough.  Even  among  Russian  publicists,  opinions 
differ  widely  on  the  subject  of  the  change  which 
the  new  agreement  has  introduced  into  Russo- 
Chinese  relations,  a  paper  like  the  Novoe  Vremya 
arguing  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  agreement 
confirms  the  inviolability  of  all  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  yet  on  the  other,  its 
raison  d'etre  would  seem  to  be  the  infringement  of 
these  very  inviolable  rights.  Mr.  I.  Dobrolovsky, 
writing  in  the  Vyestnik  Azii,  or  Asiaii  31essenger  of 
Harbin,  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Russian  Oriental- 
ists, makes  it  ftiirly  clear  that  the  voluntary  transfer 
by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company  of  the 
right  of  public  administration  to  the  residents  them- 
selves is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
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Russian  settlements.  "  The  sole  concession,"  writes 
Mr.  Dobrolovsky,  "  which  is  permitted  by  the  agree- 
ment in  contravention  of  the  independent  Russian 
administration  of  the  railway  zone,  which  has  obtain- 
ed heretofore,  is  the  grant  of  control  of  the  activity 
of  public  administration  to  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  institution  of  the  Tsiao-she-tsui  (Railway 
Bureau)  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Russian 
President  of  the  railway.  But  this  concession  emanates 
from  the  former  agreement  concerning  the  competence 
of  this  institution,  and  the  fundamental  contract  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  with  the  Chinese  Government." 

The  full  text  of  the  latest  agreement  has  already 
been  published  in  the  foreign  Press,  and  it  should  not 
be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  point  out  that, 
under  Articles  VI.  to  XIV.  inclusive,  representative 
municipal  government,  irrespective  of  nationality,  is 
absolutely  provided  for.  The  character  of  this 
municipal  administration  can  be  described  in  very 
few  words.  The  residents  of  the  railway  settlements 
are  empowered  to  elect  delegates  who  in  their  turn 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  the  franchise  in 
each  case  being  extended  to  all  nationalities,  including, 
of  course,  the  Chinese.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  it  is  to  this  last-named  provision  that 
we  must  look  for  the  true  reason  for  the  protest  of  the 
foreign  Powers.  The  membership  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  elected  by  the  above-named  delegates, 
must  not  exceed  three,  but  both  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Railway  Bureau  are  entitled   to   appoint  one 
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member  each  on  this  committee.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Assembly  of  Delegates  is  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

A  good  deal  of  capital  has  been  made  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates 
have  to  be  submitted  for  final  approval  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the  President 
of  the  Chinese  Railway  Bureau,  but  the  point  is  con- 
veniently ignored  in  this  context  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  above  officials 
with  the  findings  of  the  Assembly,  these  findings  are 
referred  back  to  the  latter  for  reconsideration,  and 
should  they  be  confirmed  by  three-fourths  of  the  votes 
of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  they  must  be  adopted 
as  obligatory.  In  view,  then,  of  the  fact  that  no 
municipal  impost  can  be  levied  at  Harbin  or  else- 
where upon  either  Russians  or  foreigners  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  community, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  the  protest  of  the  Powers 
must  be  pronounced  singular,  to  say  the  least,  unless 
its  authors  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  affirming  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  manage  a  town  like  Harbin 
without  the  collection  of  any  municipal  rates  whatso- 
ever, though  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  a  blissful 
and  Utopian  state  of  affairs  has  been  realized  by  any  of 
the  foreign  settlements  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and 
Newchwang. 

The  Russian  position  is  made  all  the  more  impreg- 
nable in  the  light  of  the  perfect  freedom  which  every 
other  Power  enjoys  to  establish,  if  it  so  wishes,  its 
OAvn    settlement  at  Harbin.     Hitherto,    however,    no 
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effort  has  apparently  been  made  to  take  advantage  of 
this  right,  and  all  foreigners,  with  singular  unanimity, 
prefer  to  live  in  the  Kussian  settlement.  It  is  equally 
interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  these  foreign 
residents,  on  entering  the  Kussian  settlement,  signed 
a  Avritten  undertaking  whereby  they  agreed  to  pay 
their  proper  share  of  such  local  levies  as  might  be 
deemed  requisite  from  time  to  time  for  the  up-keep  of 
the  settlement  itself.  And  yet,  on  tlie  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  which  actually  confers  upon  those  very 
foreigners  a  right  of  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  settlement,  including  the  levying  of  rates, 
which  they  had  never  previously  enjoyed,  they  bland- 
ly refuse — at  the  instance  of  their  Consuls — to 
contribute  another  cent  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live  and  whose  j)rotection 
they  enjoy !  In  these  circumstances  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Kailway  would  be  abundantly  justified  in 
simply  ignoring  the  existence  of  these  malcontents,  in 
the  sense  of  declining  to  extend  to  them  the  numerous 
courtesies  which  nowadays  every  resident  is  free  to 
share.  Why  should  the  Russian  police  force  stir  a 
step  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  persons  who, 
by  abstention  from  payment  of  local  rates,  part  of 
which  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  force,  virtually 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  latter  ? 
Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  Similar- 
ly with  regard  to  the  fire  brigade,  the  telephones,  the 
post-office,  hospitals,  schools,  lighting,  water,  etc. 

One   miglit   feel  some  respect  for  the  objector  who 
showed    his   sincerity   by   removing  to    the   Chinese 
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quarter,  there  to  avail  himself  of  purely  Chinese  public 
utilities,  or  for  the  objector  who  established  his  own  set- 
tlement— as  the  representative  of  the  Power  to  which  he 
owed  allegiance — all  by  himself,  if  need  be.  On  the  , 
other  hand,  what  would  an  Englishman,  a  German,  or 
a  Frenchman  have  to  say  in  favour  of  the  alien  who, 
albeit  a  resident  of  the  English,  German,  or  French  set- 
tlement of  Tientsin  or  Shanghai,  nevertheless  declin- 
ed to  conform  to  the  local  regulations  therein  existing? 
Sovereign  rights  in  Shanghai  belong  to  China,  but 
municipal  arrangements  depend  solely  upon  the 
administration  of  the  settlement.  The  situation  is 
almost  on  all  fours  with  this  at  Harbin.  Harbin  has 
been  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  areas  have  been  set 
aside  there  for  the  establishment  of  settlements  on 
identically  the  same  conditions  as  those  obtaining  in 
other  settlements  of  Europeans  elsewhere  in  China. 
It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
illogical  and  ungracious  attitude  than  that  assumed  by 
the  Powers  in  this  protest  relative  to  the  latest  Pusso- 
Ohinese  Agreement,  and  to  the  former  German 
Consul  at  Harbin,  now  deceased,  belongs  the  palm 
for  assertiveness,  as  exemplified  in  his  summary 
removal  of  the  Pussian  seals  from  the  "Harbin" 
brewery  and  the  raising  of  the  German  flag  over  that 
imposing  establishment. 

And  yet,  amusingly  enough,  so  long  as  Harbin 
continued  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  the  railway,  no  protest  whatever  was  forth- 
coming from  any  of  the  Powers.  But  no  sooner  does 
the  Pusso-Chjnese  Agreement  of  May,  1909,  come  into 
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force,  by  virtue  of  which  Chinese  residents  aud  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
municipal  administration,  than  all  the  Powers,  with  the 
natural  exception  of  Japan,  raise  a  "friendly"  protest. 
Assuredly  the  Novoe  Vremya  is  amply  justified  in  com- 
menting as  follows  on  this  phase  of  the  situation:  "They 
do  not  understand  how  any  active  share  in  the  admini- 
stration of  a  European  population  can  ]je  extended  to 
the  yellow  races.  A  German,  Englishman,  or  American 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  that  he  will 
have  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  municipal  council 
which  is  composed  not  only  of  Europeans  but  also  of 
Chinamen."  * 

Happily,  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  Powers 
will  yield  on  the  point  of  municipal  administration,  it 
being  clearly  stipulated  on  Russia's  part  that  she 
does  not  claim  any  right  of  legal  jarisdiciion  over  the 
persons  of  foreign  subjects  resident  in  the  Russian 
settlement  of  Harbin  or  elsewhere  within  the  railway 
zone.  Extra-territoriality  obtains  at  Harbin,  as  it  does 
elsewhere  throughout  China,  and  though  the   Russian 


*  The  Peking  correspondent  of  The  Times  has  very  naturally,  perhaps, 
called  attention  to  Art.  II.  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  whereby 
both  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to  restore  "  entirely  and 
completely  to  the  exclusive  administration  of  China  all  portions  of 
Manchuria  now  in  the  occupation  or  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  or 
Russian  troops ",  with  the  exception  of  Liaotung.  Read  in  connection 
with  Articles  VI.  and  VII.,  however,  wliich  deal  respectively  with 
the  transfer  of  the  Changchun-Port  Arthur  line  to  Jajtan  and  the  exclusive- 
ly commercial  and  industrial  exploitation  of  both  tlie  Japanese  and  Russian 
lines  thereafter,  no  ambiguity  can  be  claimed  as  to  tlie  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  two  contracting  parties.  China  was  quietly  permitted  to  conclude 
and  implement  the  Treaty  of  1896  with  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  nor  did  any 
of  the  Powers  move  a  finger  to  limit  the  rights  of  either  Russia  or  Jaj)an 
when  tlie  Portsmoutli  Treaty  was  framed.  It  is  tiierefore  just  a  little  late  in 
the  day  to  protest  against  the  Agreement  of  1909  between  Russia  and  Cliina, 
seeing  that  tliis  instrument,  as  aln^ady  insisted,  actually  modifies  rights 
granted  thirteen  years  ago  and  then  unchallenged  by  the  Powers. 
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police  may  arrest  a  foreigner  caught  in  flagrante 
delicto,  they  must  at  once  surrender  him  to  his  Consul 
for  trial.  Technically,  therefore,  the  Russian 
authorities  were  in  the  wrong  when  they  affixed  seals 
to  the  German  brewery  on  the  failure  of  the  owner  to 
pay  the  municipal  taxes  ;  but  wdien  it  is  remembered 
that  until  recently  there  were  no  foreign  consuls  at  all 
at  Harbin,  the  error  might  have  been  pointed  out 
in  a  more  diplomatic  manner.  As  it  is,  indignation 
among  the  Russians  rose  to  such  a  pitch  —  not 
unnaturally  —  that  for  some  time  the  Germans 
were  threatened  with  a  wholesale  boycott  throughout 
North  Manclmria, — a  contingency  which,  in  view  of 
the  wide  extent  of  German  economic  interests  in  the 
region  and  their  dependence  to  a  large  extent  upon 
Russian  patronage  for  their  prosperity,  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  disastrous. 

The  Novoe  Vremya  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the 
Harbin  incident  to  something  more  far-reaching  than 
the  personal  initiative  of  Herr  Daumiiller.  It  declares 
that  the  Consul's  action  was  closely  connected  with 
Germany's  secret  policy  in  the  Far  East,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  meet  Russian  influence  everywhere  and 
whenever  possible  with  passive  resistance,  in  order  to 
provoke  estrangement  between  that  Power,  China,  and 
Japan.  This  notoriously  anti-German  organ  continues 
in  the  following  strain  : — 

"  As  far  back  as  the  spring  of  this  year  (1909)  we 
received  a  communication  concerning  the  convocation 
at  Berlin  of  a  special  conference  on  Far  Eastern 
aifairs.     At  this   conference  there  was  worked  out  a 
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scheme  of  German  policy  in  North  Manchuria.  Its 
essence  consists  in  meeting  Russian  influence  with 
passive  resistance,  wherever  this  is  possible.  The  result 
of  this  policy  will  be  the  inevitable  estrangement  of 
Russian  relations  simultaneously  with  China  and 
Japan.  The  Chinese,  encouraged  by  the  German 
advance  against  Russian  authority,  will  oppose  Russia. 
Russian  diplomacy,  of  course,  will  give  way  to  Chinese 
demands  without  considering  their  foundation  or  the 
consequences  that  are  likely  to  follow  such  conces- 
sions. Every  concession  in  questions  of  jurisdiction 
connected  with  the  railway  zone  will  inevitably  react 
upon  the  interests  of  Japan,  who  enjoys  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  the  same  rights 
as  remain  to  Russia  in  the  northern  section.  Thanks 
to  this  there  will  be  created  in  Tokyo  a  gratuitous 
occasion  for  dissatisfaction  with  Russian  policy  in 
Manchuria."  This  outburst  is  followed  by  a  character- 
istic attack  upon  Mr.  Adolf  Dattan,  the  German 
Consul  at  Vladivostok  and  head  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Kunst  &  Albers  at  that  port.  The  Novoe  Vremya 
states  that  Herr  Dattan  was  actually  present  at  the 
above  conference,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Russian  influence  in 
the  Far  East,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  his  representa- 
tions that  Herr  Daumiiller,  a  well-known  Russophobe, 
was  appointed  German  Consul  at  Harbin. 

Comment  less  personal,  but  equally  emphatic, 
ajipeared  at  the  time  in  other  Russian  metropolitan 
papers.  While  belittling  the  incident  itself,  the  Boui'se 
Gazette  declares  that  it  has  had   the  useful  result  of 
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once  more  concentrating  Russian  attention  upon  the 
Far  East,  and  that  none  too  soon.     "  Having  witness- 
ed the  termination   of  the  unhappy    war,"   says  this 
paper,  "  Russian  society,   so  to    speak,   calmed   down 
over   the    Portsmouth   Treaty,  just    as   though   this 
document    i*eally    guaranteed    any   lasting    order    of 
things.     And  although   news  of  the   colossal  military 
preparations  of  Japan  continually    penetrates  into  our 
newspapers  in  a  roundabout  way  via   London,  Wash- 
ington, and  Paris,  and  although  it  is  known  to  all  that 
the  victors  of  yesterday  are  getting  ready  for  a  new  war, 
absolutely  nothing  is  done  by  us  either  for  the  pre- 
vention of  another  collision,  or  for  the  preparation   of 
the    country    for   the  possibility  of  fresh   sufferings. 
The  Harbin  incident   has  reminded   us   of  probable 
and  even  unavoidable  complications,  which  are  being 
fostered  for  the  most  ]iart  by  the  fact  that  there  no 
longer  exists  any  authority  in  the  Russian  name  in  a 
region  where   so  many  millions  have  been  squandered 
and    so     many    lives    engulfed     for     the    sake      of 
Russian     interests.     In      the     boundaries      of     the 
Harbin     concession      the     German     diplomatic     re- 
presentative   does     not    recognize     the    indisputable 
rights  of  Russia,  but   this   is  a   mere   trifle  in    com- 
parison with  the  dominance  of  the  Japanese  throughout 
Manchuria,  with  Japanese  demands  addressed  now  to 
Russia  and  now  to  the   Government  of  the    Celestial 
Empire.     Such  demands  are  possible  only  because  in 
Tokyo  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  is  looked  u]3on  as  some- 
thing temporary,  which  commits  the  victors  to  nothing. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  being  repeated  to-day  that 
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which  we  noted  in  the  summer  of  1903:  the  conviction 
which  dominates  iis  is  that  the  Japanese  will  not 
begin  a  war  because  Russia  wants  peace.  But  the 
Japanese  are  actively  preparing  for  war — preparing 
with  no  less  energy  than  in  1903.  The  difference  is 
but  this,  that  six  years  ago  they  made  their  prepara- 
tions among  themselves  at  home,  on  their  own  islands, 
whereas  now  Korea  and  Manchuria  serve  them  as  a 
wider  arena.  If  this  truth  and  its  serious  meaning 
are  stubbornly  ignored,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the 
explanation.  Our  domestic  confusion  is  obscuring 
from  our  view  those  pheuoinena  of  international  life 
which  render  it  incuml)ent  upon  l)oth  the  Government 
and  the  public  to  betake  themselves  to  resolute, 
unanimous,  and  systematic  labour." 

The  Bourse  Gazette  goes  on  to  quote  a  writer  in 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  who  avers  that  the  Japan- 
ese are  thoroughly  well  posted,  as  undoubtedly  they 
are,  on  what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  and  that  the 
political  marasmus  to  which  that  great  country  is 
doomed  is  the  guarantee  of  their  renew^ed  military 
successes.  "  Our  Russian  allies,"  adds  this  writer, 
"will  do  well  if  they  cease  to  console  themselves  wdth 
the  idea  that  the  victors  of  yesterday  are  going  to 
descend  upon  the  possessions  of  the  United  States." 
He  refers  to  the  alleged  assurance  of  English  and 
American  correspondents  in  Tokyo  and  other  Japanese 
towns,  that  the  scene  of  the  next  war  will  be  North 
Manchuria  and  that,  too,  in  the  no  distant  future ! 
"  We  alone,"  continues  the  Bourse  Gazette,  "  remain 
deaf;  we  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe  in  the  wording 
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of  the  Treaty,  and  it  needs  some  rude  incident,  in  the 
nature  of  the  Harbin  one,  to  remind  us  that  in  the 
Far  East  we  have  affairs  of  a  very  important  character 
which  call  for  solicitude  and  protection.  All  this 
exj^oses  our  country  to  the  great  danger  of  again  being 
overtaken  by  events  when  we  are  not  ready  for  them. 
The  Harbin  incident  is  almost  adjusted,  thanks  to  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  long  existed  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  These  relations  both  countries 
ought  to  cherish — they  are  necessary  in  an  equal 
degree  to  both  neighbouring  empires.  It  is  only  by 
remaining  on  friendly  terms  with  Russia  that 
Germany  can  peacefully  carry  on  her  world  coloniid 
policy.  Only  by  remaining  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Germany  can  Russia  defend  her  vital  interests 
in  the  Far  East,  where  surprises  are  always  possible 
of  an  incomparably  more  unpleasant  nature  than  the 
Harbin  incident." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  endorse  the  whole  of 
these  alarmist  conclusions,  those  who  have  devoted 
any  serious  study  to  the  question  of  Russian  treaty 
rights,  must  admit  that  Russia  is  not  in  North 
Manchuria  merely  by  the  grace  of  this  or  that  Consul 
who,  as  a  Russian  writer  in  a  Harbin  paper  well 
says,  may  see  fit  to  invent  "  incidents  "  or  condescend- 
ingly refrain  from  making  them;  but  she  is  there  with 
at  least  as  good  a  title  as  the  Japanese  in  South 
Manchuria.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
opposite.  Russia  was  inclined  to  be  too  self-assertive 
before  the  war,  and  the  inevitable  Nemesis  overtook 
her  :  to-day,  on  the  other  hand,   her   representatives 
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appear  to  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  with  the 
result  that  Russian  vested  interests  are  in  danger  of 
being  seriously  jeopardized.  It  must  be  the  task  of 
Russian  diplomacy  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
Russian  rights  in  North  Manchuria  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  If  the  Powers  are  now  unanimous 
in  contending  that  China  had  no  sovereign  authority 
to  enter  into  the  Treaty  of  1896  with  Russia,  on  the 
ground  that  its  terms  are  subversive  of  the  most- 
favoured-nation and  "open-door"  principles,  though 
the  protest  appears  a  trifle  belated,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  point  should  be  made  perfectly  clear,  and 
that,  pari  passu,  the  limitations  which  they  seek  to 
impose  upon  Russia  in  the  north  should  be  imposed 
upon  Japan  in  the  south.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  protest  against  the  latest 
Russo-Chinese  Agreement  is  merely  an  indirect  way  of 
conveying  to  Japan  a  hint  which  the  protestants  were 
too  bashful  to  give  that  Power  direct,  whereas  vis-a-vis 
Russia  it  was  vulgarly  a  case  of  "  'it  'im  again;  'e's  got 
no  friends !"  This  may  be  a  very  crude  and  an 
undiplomatic  summary  of  the  situation,  but  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  in  this  respect  the  Russian 
Press  is  abundantly  justified  in  writing  as  it  does. 
And  as  pointed  out  earlier,  this  protest  is  all  the 
more  sinister  coming  on  the  heels  of  a  voluntary 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  China  to  extend  to 
all  nationalities  within  the  railway  zone  rights  which 
hitherto  they  have  never  enjoyed. 

Whether  they  ought  to  have  enjoyed  them  or  not  is 
quite  beside  the  present  issue.     The  cold  fact  remains 
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that  tliey  were  afraid  to  demand  them  when  Russia 
was  supposed  to  1)8  all-powerful,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  when  Japanese  rights  in  South  Manchuria  are 
on  the  tapis,  it  is  necessary  to  move  with  a  good  deal 
more  circumspection  and  ceremony  than  when  it  is 
a  question  of  embarrassing  Russia  in  the  north.  It 
may  be  merely  a  coincidence,  of  course,  but  no  sooner 
does  it  come  to  light  that  an  American  Consul- 
General  has  had  the  temerity  to  criticize  Japanese 
official  methods  in  South  Manchuria  than  that  Consul- 
General  is  recalled.  An  American  Minister  en  route 
to  China  is  supposed  to  have  inadvertently,  indiscreetly, 
and  prematurely  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  American 
Government  was  on  the  point  of  organizing  a  joint 
protest  against  the  terms  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
Agreement ;  this  news  is  cabled  to  Japan,  and  forth- 
with that  Minister  is  recalled,  and  instead  of  a  protest, 
we  have  Secretary  Knox's  announcement  that  there  is 
nothino;  in  that  Ag^reement  in  contravention  of  the 
principle  of  the  open-door  and  equal  opportunity, — this 
on  the  strength  of  an  alleged  Chinese  and  Japanese 
official  assurance,  although  singularly  enough,  it  was 
officially  denied  in  Tokyo  that  any  such  assurance 
had  been  asked  for  or  given,  as  far  as  Japan  was 
concerned!  A  Japanese  paper  has  accused  Japan  of 
opening  Port  Arthur  to  foreign  trade  because  her 
fear  of  America  has  reached  the  "  white-heat 
pitch,"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrase  might 
without  undue  exertion  be  given  another  objective. 
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In  my  introductory  chapter  I  have  referred  in 
general  terms  to  the  ahiiost  complete  collapse  of 
national  self-confidence  which  on  the  Russian  side  is 
undouhtedly  one  of  the  most  melancholy  aftermaths  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  It  is  assuredly  not  for 
Englishmen  familiar  with  the  panic  utterances  of  some 
of  our  own  writers,  when  the  possibility  of  a  German 
invasion  is  being  considered,  to  throw  stones  at  Russia 
in  this  regard,  but  the  persistency  with  which  this 
apprehensive  and  warning  note  is  everywhere  sounded 
becomes  in  the  end  monotonous  and  even  irritating  to 
the  disinterested  outsider.  I  am  here  dealing  more 
particularly  with  public  sentiment  in  East  Siberia 
and  North  Manchuria,  but  as  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Russia  Press,  I  am  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the 
belief  in  pending  danger  in  the  Far  East  is  shared 
by    the    "intellectuals"    of  both     European  Russia 
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and  Siberia,  though  the  subject  is  probably 
discussed  with  more  portentous  frequency  by  Vladi- 
vostok, Harbin,  Khabarovsk,  and  Chita  than  by 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Lest  I  should  be  accused 
of  unwarranted  generalizntion,  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
include  in  the  following  pages  some  of  the  more  striking 
Russian  press  utterances,  selected  almost  at  random 
from  my  collection,  which  is  anything  but  exhaustive. 
A.  N.  BryanchainofiP,  writing  in  the  Ryech,  under 
the  caption  "Far  Eastern  Perspectives,"  begins  his 
article  with  these  ominous  words  :  "  With  feelings  of 
unutterable  anguish  and  gloomy  foreboding  for  the 
fate  of  the  Fatherland  I  am  required  to  take  up  my 
pen  with  the  object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  readers 
who  have  no  desire,  like  the  irresponsible  controllers  of 
our  foreign  policy,  to  shut  their  eyes  in  order  not  to 
see,  and  to  stop  up  their  ears  in  order    not  to  hear,   to 

the  tidings  which  are  coming  from  the  Far  East 

China  with  all  the  passion  of  a  neophyte  has  inoculat- 
ed herself  with  the  Japanese  vaccine  of  militarism ; 
Japan  is  straining  to  the  utmost  degree  her  financial 
resources  for  the  doubling  of  her  land  forces,  despising 
[sic)  her  fleet ;  Korea  has  been  converted  into  a 
parade-ground  for  the  movement  towards  Vladivostok; 
the  Americans  on  whom  (the  Japanese)  turned  their 
backs  in  the  Palace  Square  {sic),  have  settled  their 
diiferences  with  the  Japanese,  whom  they  influenced 
not  by  fawning,  but  by  the  Arm  determination  to 
defend  the  principle  of  smuii  cuiqiie.  Finally,  the 
rapprochemeiU  of  the  German  group  with  Japan 
for  combined  pressure   upon  Russia  from   the   West 
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and  East,  coincident  with  the  cooling  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  over  India — such  are  the  factors  of 
unstable  equilibrium  the  resultant  of  which  will  in- 
evitably be  directed  against  us  as  against  a  Power  not 
only  feeble  but  also  incapable  of  healing  the  wounds 
which  are  visible  to  all.  But  besides  these  indica- 
tions, there  is  an  undoubted,  incontrovertible  fact,  to 
ignore  which  is  impossible  and  the  conclusions  from 
which  are  as  unquestionable  as  the  axioms  of  logic  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  example,  that  the  secret 
agreement  for  the  partition  of  Manchuria,  which  the 
Ministry  somehow^  managed  to  secure  as  the  price  of 
the  signing  ot  the  Fishing  Convention,  as  w^e  foretold, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  sort  of  Mephistophelian 
treaty,  by  means  of  which  the  Japanese  hold  M.  Izvolsky 
in  their  hands.  At  the  same  time,  without  making  use 
of  this  treaty  to  the  detriment  of  the  Chinese,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  inciting  us  to  make  use  of  it,  the 
Japanese  undeviatiugly  and  gradually  are  promoting 
Russo-Chinese  estrangement  and  Chi  no- Japanese 
rapprochement.  It  is  also  undoubted  that  the  Japan- 
ese have  already  increased  the  peace  footing  of 
their  victorious  three  hundred  battalions  to  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five — against  whom  ?  The 
answer  is  clear  to  all  Far  Eastern  experts 
w^ithout  exception,  who  are  not  inspired  with  the 
Dantonism  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  even  indubitable 
that,  exactly  as  before  the  war  of  1904,  all  our 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  are  hemmed  in  by  Japan- 
ese spies,  who  systematically  pry  into  and  rej)ort 
about  everything.     There   is,    however,   a   difference 
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and  this  by  no  means  in  our  favour  :  before  the  war  of 
1904,  Russian  prestige  in  the  Far  East  was  colossal ; 
the  Russians  were  deemed  the  more  powerful,  and  in 
consequence  the  undecided  Chinese  and  Manchurian 
elements  adliered  to  us  and  not  to  the  Japanese,  whom 
they  despised.  Now  they  ignore  us,  and  this  not  so 
much  for  the  unfortunate  campaign  as  for  the  new 
inability  which  we  have  disclosed  during  the  last  two 
years  uniformly  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  the  Far 
East  and  to  work  out  a  fixed  modus  vivendi  with  our 
neighbours.  Although,  according  to  historical 
indications,  the  Chinese  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
Japanese,  still  after  the  war  and  Jaj^anese  activity  in 
South.  Manchuria,  they  respect  and  imitate  them." 

After  dwelling  upon  the  public  dissatisfaction 
which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty,  this  writer  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Japanese 
Government  hastened  to  explain  to  the  country  that 
peace  was  indispensable  as  a  breathing  spell,  and 
was  dictated  by  financial  depletion  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  sympathies  of  England  and  America  to 
the  Russians.  The  Japanese  Government,  however, 
then  proceeded  to  elaborate  a  plan  in  secret  conclave 
with  the  Elder  Statesmen,  wherein  the  late  Prinec 
Ito  is  said  to  have  played  the  principal  role.  This  plan 
was  inspired  by  the  one  passionate  desire,  shared  by 
every  Japanese,  to  win  for  Japan  in  East  Asia,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  unconditional 
hegemony.  "  As  wise  and  secretive  politicians  the 
Japanese  understand  full  well  that  the  announcement 
of  such  a  plan   would  mean  an   immediate  coalition 
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against  them,  not  only  of  all  the  whites,  but  it  might 
be  even  of  China.  This  same  council,  therefore, 
which  durino-  the  winter  of  1905-1906  considered  the 
plan  of  a  systematic  approach  to  the  national  ideal, 
also  established  the  strictest  secrecy  in  its  fulfilment, 
and  summoned  to  its  aid  all  the  patriotism  of  Japan- 
ese statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  writers  for  the  lulling 
of  European  attention  with  the  phrases  that  Japan  is 
digesting  her  victory  ;  that  she  is  not  warlike  and  is 
but  healing  the  w^ounds  of  the  war  ;  that  she  is  not 
dreaming  of  any  fresh  conquests,  etc.,  etc.  Then 
suddenly  the  position  was  changed,  and  all  began  to 
work  unanimously  upon  the  preparation  of  a  new  stage 
in  the  rising  of  the  Japanese  sun.  To  put  off 
indefinitely  the  realization  of  this  plan  is  impossible 
for  the  Japanese,  on  many  grounds.  Although  the 
fighting  ability  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  transferred  by 
tradition  to  succeeding  generations,  none  the  less  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  personal  fighting 
experience  of  those  in  conmiand.  Thus,  from  the 
technico-military  standjwint,  it  is  incomparably  safer 
(for  the  victors),  after  having  made  good  their 
material  losses,  to  finish  the  business  with  the  selfsame 
staff  of  officers.  From  a  broad  political  standpoint  it 
is  also  impossible  to  proci'astinate,  inasmuch  as  the 
Mikado  himself  is  not  a  politician  of  prominent  ability, 
and  all  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  reign  have  been 
accomplished  l)y  the  group  of  Elder  Statesmen  who 
form  a  compact  circle  around  him,  with  Prince 
Ito  at  their  head.  These  Genro  have  authority  in  the 
country  and  overawe  both  Press  and  Pai'liament,  and 
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are  besides  fully  agreed  among  themselves.  The  days 
of  these  great  Japanese  patriots  are  not  eternal,  and 
they  doubtless  feel  that  after  their  death  an  outburst 
of  domestic  dissension  and  contradiction  will  be 
unavoidable,  though  they  have  hitherto  succeeded  in 
reconciling  the  jarring  factions.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  open  to  any  doubt  that  far-seeing  Japanese  states- 
men have  decided  on,  and  are  systematically  preparing 
for,  the  consummation  of  the  campaign  of  1904-5  in  the 
near  future,  more  precisely,  1911-1913  (!)  :  the  first 
date  is  critical  as  the  limit  of  the  term  of  the  present 
foreign  commercial  Treaties  ;  the  second  as  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  regular 
Army,  which  is  being  trained  by  Japanophil  officers." 
The  Kkarbinsky  Vyestnik,  devoting  a  long  article  to 
an  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese  Army  since 
the  war,  arrives  at  the  following  staggering  conclusion: 
"  Against  whom  are  all  these  military  preparations 
directed  ?  Not  against  Korea,  which  has  already 
in  every  respect  been  converted  into  a  Japanese 
province.  Not  against  China,  who  during  the  last 
five  years  of  her  awakening  has  proved  to  her  obser- 
vant neighbour  her  entire  inability  really  to  awake, 
and  the  utter  futility  of  the  military  reforms  hitherto 
undertaken.  We  must  perforce  lend  an  ear  to  what  is 
said  in  Japan  itself.  The  Japanese  sleeping  and 
waking  foresee  a  new  war  with  Russia,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  set  for  the  spring  of  1912.  They 
propose  to  take  from  us  Kamchatka  and  the  Ussuri 
region  and,  having  sold  them  to  the  Americans, 
repair  their  finances  !  " 
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The  virus  of  self-abasement  lias  eaten  even  more 
deeply  into  the  soul  of  a  writer  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
paper  Svyet  ("  Light  "),  who  indulges  in  the  following 
lament :  "  There  are  rumours  abroad  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  intended  to  dispose  entirely  of  the  Man- 
churian  railway.  We  have  on  several  occasions  spoken 
about  our  position  in  the  Far  East,  and  we  hold  to  the 
same  view  that  in  that  region  we  have  neither  friends 
nor  well-disposed  neighbours.  This  region  is  a  powder- 
magazine,  which  will  explode  on  contact  with  the  first 
spark  which  falls  into  it.  We  do  not  believe  the 
assurances  of  diplomatists  that  all  goes  well  there  and 
that  peace  is  guaranteed.  The  journey  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  KokovtsofP,  to  the  Far  East,  is 
connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
They  either  wish  to  sell  it  or  transfer  it  to  China  or 
Japan.  We  will  not  argue  against  the  contention  that 
this  line  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  exchequer  and 
annually  requires  Russian  millions,  and  that  it  is  a 
losing  concern,  especially  under  our  disorderly  manage- 
ment and  owing  to  our  inability  to  conduct  business. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  among  our  diplomatists  and 
statesmen  there  is  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  line  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  let  come  what  may.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Douma  are  opposed  to  the  line. 
A  melancholy  and  fatal  error  !  We  will  admit  that  this 
line,  even  under  the  best  management,  will  entail  a 
loss.  What  then  ?  Sell  it  to  the  Chinese  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chinese,  to  the  Japanese  ?  Neither  one 
nor  the  other.  Of  two  evils  one  must  choose  the  lesser, 
and  the  lesser  in  this  case  is  to  retain  possession  of  the 
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railway.  At  the  present  time  Manchuria  is  being  covered 
with  a  network  of  lines  which  have  enormous  strategic 
importance.  The  Chinese  are  strengthening  themselves 
and  are  regenerating  their  Army.  The  Japanese  are 
also  actively  arming  themselves,  building  naval  and 
military  ports,  assigning  to  the  construction  of 
barracks  along  the  Russo-Korean  boundary  six  million 
roubles.  The  two  yellow  peoples  are  preparing  for 
something.  By  transferring  to  them  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Manchurian  line,  we  with  our  own  hands 
would  be  preparing  the  destruction  of  this  region. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  having  one  chief  railway 
line  and  a  large  number  of  others  uniting  imjoortant 
strategical  points,  are  able  in  the  course  of  several 
days  to  hurl  against  Vladivostok  and  the  whole  of  our 
frontier  entire  armies,  and  we  cannot  prevent  this.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  cannot  sell  the  railway  to  the  yellow 
peoples.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  subject  the 
Empire  to  serious  danger  because  our  diplomats  have 
committed  a  series  of  blunders  in  Manchurian  policy. 
If  in  the  future  should  be  raised  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  this  ill-starred  railway,  then  this  cannot  be 
before  our  Far  East  has  become  a  single  invulnerable 

fortress It  is    said  that  our  diplomats  are 

convinced  that  in  the  Far  East  we  ought  to  be  polite 
and  oblige  our  antagonist,  give  way  to  him,  and  not 
irritate  him.  To  think  that  by  politeness  we  are 
showing  China  and  Japan  our  love  of  peace  and  will 
thus  earn  their  recognition  is  a  big  mistake.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  already  divided  Manchuria 
between  them.     It  may  be  that  they  have  also  divided 
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the  entire  Far-  East  and  all  Asia !  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  us  to  speak  not  of  friendship  or  alliance 
with  them,  but  of  defence  against  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  these  two  yellow  Empires." 

Another  writer,  quoted  by  a  Vladivostok  paper, 
categorically  declares  that  the  interests  of  the  Russians 
and  Japanese  in  Manchuria  are  diametrically  opposite 
and  even  hostile  to  each  other,  and  that  any  kind  of 
agreement  with  Japan  is  impossible.  He  goes  on  to 
say :  "It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  Japanese 
Press  immediately  after  the  war  gave  utterance  to  the 
conviction  that  with  this  war  had  been  concluded  only 
the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  and  that  now,  for  the 
final  victory,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  consummate 
the  second  part,  viz.,  the  economic  conquest  of  North 
Manchuria.  And  this  task  the  Japanese  are  carrying 
while  we — we  are  only  now  beginning  to  consult  on 
what  to  do." 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  surj^rising  if  the 
latest  Si  no- Japanese  Agreement  relative  to  Manchuria 
had  not  called  forth  from  Russian  sources  a  deep  bass 
chorus  of  envious  acclaim  of  Japan's  "  masterly 
dij)lomacy,"  and  an  equally  insistent  comparison 
between  Japanese  genius,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
alleged  Russian  ineptitude,  on  the  other.  It  is  no  less 
certain,  however,  that  were  the  Russian  authorities  to' 
address  themselves  strenuously  to  the  task  of  convert- 
ing the  whole  of  East  Siberia,  from  Irkutsk  to 
Vladivostok,  into  an  armed  canij),  vociferous 
denunciations  of  what  would  then  be  termed  a  "policy 
of  aggression"  would  just  as  surely  be  uttered  by  these 
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chronic  detractors.  The  Mukden  correspondent  of 
the  Novoe  Vremya,  for  example,  speaks  of  this  Agree- 
ment as  signalizing  the  final  downfall  of  the  policy  of 
M.  Izvolsky  in  the  Far  East  as  a  whole. 

"It  must  at  last,"  he  avers,  "draw  the  attention  of  the 
Kussian  public  to  the  gulf  into  which  Kussia  is  being 
gradually  dragged  by  our  prize  dij^lomatists  in  China 
and  Manchuria.  Strengthened  by  the  Treaty,  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  gives  final  preponderance 
to  Japan  over  Kussia  in  a  strategical  connection,  not 
only  in  Manchuria,  but  in  the  whole  of  the 
Far  East.  Introducing  reforms  into  her  Army 
with  astounding  rapidity  since  the  war,  Japan  is 
now  in  a  position  to  mobilize  940,000  men, 
without  reserves,  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
even  with  reserves,  her  forces  scarcely  reached  these 
figures.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  Japan  is  forming 
five  more  divisions  which  she  hopes  to  complete 
towards  the  end  of  1911.  Splendidly-equipped  ports 
in  Korea,  with  others  which  are  being  finished,  and  a 
newly-created  port,  on  which  the  sum  of  five  and  a 
half  million  yen  has  been  expended,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yalu,  where  w^e  had  our  timber  concession,  with 
complete  command  of  the  sea  and  an  enormous  com- 
mercial fleet,  enable  Japan  to  pour  an  army  into 
North  Korea  and  the  Ussuri  region  in  not  more  than 
five  days,  while  our  troops,  even  with  the  greatest 
exertion,  can  scarcely  reach  the  scene  in  fewer  than 
thirteen  days.  But  the  significance  of  this  victory  of 
Japanese  diplomacy  is  not  exhausted  in  these  gains 
alone.     The  railway  from  Kiriu  to  Hoiryong  and  the 
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newly-opened  free-port  of  Chhongjin  in  North-East 
Korea  will  divert  all  freight  from  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a  cipher,  while 
Vladivostok  will  be  ruined.  We  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  tremendous  impression  made  on  the 
population  of  Manchuria  by  the  recognition  which  the 
Treaty  gives  to  Jajian's  rights  over  the  Fushun  and 
Yentai  collieries,  which  under  the  Russian  regime 
were  regarded  as  purely  private  enterprises;  the 
ratification  of  the  Tashihchiao-Yingkow  branch,  with 
the  riglit  to  extend  it  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  where- 
as in  our  time  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  subsidiary 
line  for  the  conveyance  of  materials  ;  the  right  secur- 
ed by  Japan  to  work,  albeit  in  conjunction  with 
China,  all  the  mineral  wealth  within  a  zone  of  thirty 
li  on  either  side  of  the  line,  of  which,  of  course,  we 
never  even  dreamed.  In  a  word,  this  Treaty  gives 
check  and  mate  to  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  almost 
throughout  the  Far  East.  This  Treaty  has  the 
importance  of  an  alliance,  although  perhaps  a 
compulsory  one,  with  China  against  Russia,  which 
Japan,  of  course,  denies,  hastening  to  assure  us  that 
the  Treaty  does  not  contemplate  any  hostile  intentions 
whatever  towards  Russia.  According  to  instructions 
from  St.  Petersburg — so  it  is  said  here — our  representa- 
tives submitted  to  China  the  following  demands : 
The  construction  of  a  railway  from  Tsitsihar  to 
Blagoveshchensk ;  the  right  to  work  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Mongolia ;  the  right  to  make  pecuniary 
loans  to  the  Mongolian  princes;  free  trade  in 
Mongolia  ;   the  abrogation  of  several,  and  the  ratifica- 
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tion  of  other,  treaties,  etc.,  etc.;  but  all  these  new 
rights,  even  in  the  event  of  their  entire  realization, 
which  it  is  permissible  to  donbt  very  much,  concern 
the  economic  sphere  almost  exclusively,  in  which  we 
have  never  distinguished  ourselves  by  acuteness  or 
ability,  and  the  benefits  from  which  are  so  contempti- 
ble and  problematical  that,  under  the  constant 
menace  of  seizure  of  our  entire  borderland  by  the 
armed  force  of  Japan,  we  opine  that  applicants  for 
fresh  investment  of  capital,  whether  for  private  or 
State  undertakings,  are  hardly  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming." 

In  the  light  of  the  incorrigible  Russian  conviction 
— which,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  universal — that 
Japan  and  Cliina  have  something  "  up  their  sleeves" 
for  the  ultimate  undoing  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  it 
is  instructive  to  compare  some  of  the  extracts  quoted 
above  with  the  views  expressed  by  Cliinese  officials  on 
this  very  Sino-Japanese  Agreement,  prior  to  its 
ratification.  These  views  were  aired  in  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  the  Wai-wu-pu  and 
the  Chinese  authorities  in  Manchuria,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  which  two  Chinese  papers  in  Peking  were 
summarily  closed  down.  Clause  VI.  of  the  Agreement 
reads  :  "  The  Government  of  China  shall  undertake  to 
extend  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Yenchi,  and  to  connect  it  at  Hoiryong 
with  a  Korean  railway,  and  such  extension  shall  be 
effected  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  Kirin-Changchun 
Railway.  The  date  of  commencing  the  work  of  the 
proposed    extension    shall     be    determined    by    the 
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Government  of  China,  considering  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  and  upon  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Japan." 

The  Viceroy  of  Manchuria  telegraphed  in  this 
context  to  the  Chancellor,  Na-tung,  pointing  out  that 
if  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  Kirin  to  Hoiryong,  no  matter 
what  the  conditions  might  be,  the  whole  of  Manchuria 
would  speedily  be  immeshed  in  a  network  of  Japanese 
lines,  while  China  would  be  left  without  any  room  for 
the  construction  of  railways  on  her  own  account.  It  was 
likewise  pointed  out  that  Russia,  on  the  strength  of 
these  concessions  to  Japan,  would  demand  compensa- 
tion. In  another  dispatch  he  traced  the  history  of 
the  inception  of  the  hitest  Japanese  pretension.  It  is 
alleged  that  in  the  first  place  the  Japanese,  on  the 
pretext  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  boundary,  decided  to 
seize  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory.  (This  statement, 
of  course,  has  reference  to  the  famous  Chientao  con- 
troversy, which  ended  in  a  nominal  diplomatic  victory 
for  China,  though  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing 
Agreement,  Japan  acquired  the  substance  of  what  she 
had  been  fighting  for.)  For  this  purpose  they  estab- 
lished steamer  communication  with  Chhongjiu,  near 
Kyong-syong,  and  from  the  latter  place  built  a  road 
to  Hoiryong,  but  then,  when  they  received  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Chang- 
chun to  Kirin,  they  altered  their  plans,  and  instead  of 
seizing  a  piece  of  Chinese  territory,  resolved  to  secure 
a  share  in  the  building  of  a  line  from  Kirin  to  Hoi- 
ryong, which  naturally  offered  them  greater  advantages. 
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The  concession  of  the  right  of  participation  in  the 
construction  of  the  Changchun-Kirin  Railway,  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  sop  for  Japan's  consent  to  the  Hsinmintun-fu- 
Mukden  Railway.  The  Viceroy  of  Manchuria,  while 
admitting  that  China  did  obtain  something  of  a  quid 
pro  quo  in  return  for  this  concession,  warmly  denounc- 
ed the  Chinese  Government's  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  Kirin-Hoiryong  Railway.  He  insisted  that 
China's  case  in  the  Chientao  dispute  was  so  strong 
that  there  existed  absolutely  no  necessity  for  any  such 
concession.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  acute  economic 
situation  which  would  be  created  for  the  present 
Chinese  population  of  Kirin  Province  when  the 
completion  of  the  Changchun-Kirin-Hoiryong  lines 
had  opened  up  the  province  to  Japanese  settlers  and 
adventurers.  The  Japanese  will  soon  have  in  their 
hands  a  perfected  system  which  will  comprise  the  lines 
from  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  to  Mukden,  from  Antung 
to  Mukden,  Changchun,  Kirin,  and  Hoiryong. 

The  tone  of  these  remonstrances  surely  does  not 
suggest  that  the  Chinese  are  prepared  to  welcome  the 
Japanese  with  open  arms,  or  that  the  steady  advance 
of  Japan  in  Manchuria  is  contemplated  by  the  Chinese 
without  apprehension.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  of  the  provincial  officials  towards  Russia  is 
scarcely  less  complacent,  and  assuredly  gives  no  hint 
of  any  underlying  compact  between  Japan  and  China 
to  conduct  a  joint  war  against  the  northern  Power  in 
the  near  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  burden  of  the 
lament  of  these  satraps  is  that,  in  the  almost  certain 
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event  of  a  second  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
China's  position  will  be  rendered  unendurable.  That 
E-ussia  is  preparing  for  a  war  of  revenge  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Siberian  line  is  daily  carrying  munitions  and  supplies 
to  Vladivostok,  with  a  view  to  this  contingency.  "The 
main  idea  of  the  Russians,"  argues  one  of  these  repre- 
sentations, "  is  to  wipe  out  on  the  fields  of  Kirin  Prov- 
ince the  disgrace  of  their  previous  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  Japan.  The  effort  of  the  Japanese  to  seize  Yenchi 
is  explained  by  their  desire  to  have  at  their  disposal 
in  this  quarter  a  base  for  their  military  operations 
against  the  Russians.  The  Russians  have  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  which  passes  through  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  whereas  the  Japanese  are 
destitute  of  convenient  means  of  communication  in 
the  above  region,  a  state  of  aff\iirs  which,  should 
war  break  out,  would  expose  them  to  no  small  dis- 
advantage. The  Japanese,  therefore,  seeing  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  hold  Yenchi,  decided 
ostensibly  to  alter  somewhat  their  original  plans  and 
to  agitate  for  participation  in  the  building  of  a  line 
which  should  bisect  Kirin  Province,  so  that,  on  a 
declaration  of  war,  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  seize 
Kirin  and  other  advantageous  positions  before  the 
Russians.  Undoubtedly  Russia  suffers  great  injury 
from  this  turn  of  affairs,  and  although  she  kept  silent 
during  the  dispute  on  the  Chientao  boundary  question, 
she  will  certainly  no  longer  continue  silent  when  she 
sees  how  the  question  has  been  settled.  On  seeing 
the  privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  Japan,  she 
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will  demand  similar  ones,  and  thus  the  outbreak  of  an- 
other Russo-Japanese  war  will  be  accelerated,  after  which 
the  position  of  China  will  probably  become  intolerable." 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Russian  fears  are 
entirely  groundless,  though  one  might  wish  that  they 
could  be  voiced  with  a  little  more  restraint.  What, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  position  created  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  and  the 
new  Sino-Japanese  Manchurian  Agreement  ?  The 
completion  of  the  former  line  will  give  Japan  direct 
and  unbroken  communication  from  the  shores  of  the 
island  to  the  heart  of  Manchuria,  with  the  trifling 
exception  of  ten  hours'  ferry  age  from  Shimonoseki  to 
Fusan.  The  route  is  as  follows  :  Fusan-Seoul-Wiju, 
from  Wiju  across  the  Yalu  by  the  immense  swing 
bridge  which  the  Japanese  railway  authorities  are 
now  building,  to  Antung ;  thence  by  the  Antung  line 
to  Mukden  and  Changchun,  emerging,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  flank  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  whose 
trunk-line  is  linked  up  with  the  Japanese  South 
Manchurian  system  by  means  of  the  branch  from 
Harbin  to  Changchun.  Prior  to  the  last  Agreement 
between  Japan  and  China,  the  Antung-Mukden  Rail- 
way had  a  very  qualified  value,  and  in  view  of  its 
many  defects  as  a  light  railway,  hastily  built  during 
the  war,  could  not  be  said  to  possess  any  great  strategic 
importance  ;  it  was  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  trunk- 
line  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Comj)any.  Its 
conversion  to  standard  gauge  will  make  all  the 
diflerence  in  the  world  in  the  event  of  future  complica- 
tions with  Russia,  since  the  Japanese  will  then  be  in 
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a  position  of  immense  superiority  over  the  Russians 
as  regards  means  of  communication.  They  will  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  double  track  from  Dairen  to 
Changchun,  and,  on  the  other,  a  single  track  from 
Antung  to  Mukden.  The  completion  of  the  Chang- 
chun-Kirin-Hoiryong  lines  will  further  give  them  an 
alternative  route  from  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Korea  to  the  last-named  point,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  seventy  miles  from  the  new  free-port  of 
Chhongjin,  with  which  it  is  already  connected  by  a 
light  railway.  Changchun  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Harbin  and,  of  course,  the  gauge  of 
the  Russian  branch  line  between  these  two  places 
differs  from  that  of  the  Japanese,  but  if  once  the  line 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  for  them  to  intercept  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  at  Harbin,  while  another 
army  would  be  free  to  operate  on  the  flank  and  in  the 
rear  of  Vladivostok  from  the  Kirin  direction.  With 
a  big  force  and  ample  supplies  concentrated  at  Ping- 
yang,  or  even  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  nearer  at 
New  Wiju,  it  would  not  take  the  Japanese  long  to 
throw  a  huge  army  into  the  heart  of  Manchuria,  the 
distance  by  rail  from  Pingyang  to  Mukden  being, 
approximately,  three  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and 
from  New  Wiju  to  Mukden  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  Changchun  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
miles  further.  From  Dairen  to  Changchun  the 
distance  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles, 
and  in  the  Kwantung  territory,  it  goes  without  saying, 
Japan  could  rapidly  amass  troops   at  the  first  hint  of 
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hostilities.  Vladivostok  is  quite  five  hundred  miles 
from  Harbin,  and  the  Siberian  boundary  to  the  north- 
west is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant. 

As  already  indicated,  a  Japanese  army  could  also 
operate  against  Vladivostok  from  the  Hoiryong 
direction,  or  even  further  north,  seeing  that  Japan 
would  have  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  and  would 
promptly  invest  the  Russian  port  from  the  water. 
The  inception  of  the  Amur  Railway  project  is  the  best 
proof  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  she  recognizes  the 
peril  of  the  situation.  With  such  vast  interests  at 
stake  it  would  be  lunacy  for  her  to  pin  her  faith  in 
the  highly  problematical  immunity  of  the  single  track 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  from  disruption  at 
Harbin  or  some  other  point  between  that  town  and 
Vladivostok.  She  is  at  the  further  disadvantage  that, 
whereas  she  cannot  pour  additional  troops  into 
Vladivostok  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  general  and  of  Japan  in  particular,  Japan,  on 
her  side,  by  virtue  of  her  favoured  geographical 
situation,  must  always  be  within  easy  striking  distance 
of  the  enemy,  and  can  therefore  more  readily  mask  her 
true  designs.  Naturally  reluctant  as  a  great  Power  to 
commit  the  integrity  of  her  boundaries  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Japan,  Russia  has  had  to  yield  to  force 
majeure  and  inaugurate  the  belated  construction  of 
the  Amur  Railway  through  exclusively  Russian 
territory  to  Khabarovsk,  thence  to  connect  with 
Vladivostok  by  the  Ussuri  Railway.  Should  war  break 
out  before  this  line  is  finished,  as  not  a  few  Russian 
publicists  seem  inclined  to  believe,   and   should   the 
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Chinese  Eastern  Kailway  in  North  Manchuria  by  any 
chance  be  cut  by  the  Japanese,  Russia's  only  alterna- 
tive route  would  be  the  Amur  Kiver  navigation  from 
Stretensk  to  Khabarovsk,  the  former  town  being 
connected  with  Chita  by  a  branch  line  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  long.  The  conditions  for  the  speedy 
transport  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  would  be  bad 
enough  during  the  seven  months  of  steamship  naviga- 
tion on  the  river,  when  the  journey  from  Stretensk  to 
Khabarovsk — more  than  two  thousand  versts — takes  a 
week  or  more,  to  which  another  day  for  the  journey 
by  rail  from  Chita  to  Stretensk  must  be  added.  For  five 
months  in  winter  tlie  Amur  trip  has  to  be  undertaken 
in  sleighs  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river,  and  those 
who  have  any  recollection  of  what  it  meant  to  cross 
Lake  Baikal  at  this  season  of  the  year  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  will  be  the  best  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  handicap  under  which  Russia 
would  be  labouring  should  she  be  deprived  of  railway 
communication  at  any  stage  of  the  campaign.  If, 
moreover,  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  there  is  any 
substratum  of  justification  for  belief  in  the  possibility 
or  probability  of  joint  Sino- Japanese  action  against 
Russia,  then  it  must  perforce  be  granted  that  the  posi- 
tion of  that  Power  in  the  Far  East  is  a  desperate  one 
indeed.  If  Great  Britain  is  obliged  to  build  Dread- 
noughts to  provide  against  the  eventuality  of  war  with 
Germany,  can  it  be  reasonably  pretended  that  Russia 
will  have  no  ground  for  converting  lier  East  Siberian 
frontier  into  a  bulwark  of  bayonets  and  big  guns 
against  Japan  and  China  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII 

the  yellow  peril  from  a  russian^  standpoint 
(concluded). 

Changed  Attitude  of  the  Chinese  Deemed  a  Sinister  Phenomenon — Cliinese 
Soldiers  Murder  Commander  of  Russian  Steamer — Russian  Women  and 
Chiklren  Grossly  Insulted  by  Low-class  Chinese — Systematic  Disregard  for 
Russian  Treaty  Rights  Practised  by  Chinese  Officials — The  Institution  of 
the  Railway  Bureau — Specitic  Cases  Cited  wherein  Chinese  Have  Infi-inged 
the  Terms  of  these  Agreements  and  Acted  without  Russian  Co-operation — 
Aigun  Treaty  Violated — China's  Military  Preparations  on  the  Northern 
Frontier — Growth  of  Chinese  Martial  Spirit  Encouraged  by  the  Government 
— Rehabilitation  of  the  Military  Profession — Flcjod  of  Chinese  Immigration 
into  East  Siberia — Outrages  on  Russian  Villages  by  Chinese  Hunghutzes — 
Chinese  Colonization  of  Mongolia — The  Cliinese  on  the  Right  Bank  of  the 
Amur — Russian  Fears  of  Revenge  for  Massacre  of  Blagoveshchensk — 
Universal  Japanese  Espionage — Harbin  Business  Men  Urge  Rapprochement 
with  Japan  in  Preference  to  China. 

Russians  detect  in  the  clianged  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  farther  disquieting  signs  of  the  times.  And 
that  there  is  a  change  it  would  be  useless  to  deny. 
This  altered  disposition  is  seen  in  the  bearing  of  the 
individual  Chinaman  and  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  former  is  nowadays  quick  to  resent 
treatment  from  the  Russian  which,  before  the  war,  he 
would  have  submitted  to  without  protest.  The  latter, 
with  regard  to  an  entire  series  of  issues  outstanding 
between  the  two  countries,  has  adopted  a  tone  which 
before  the  war  would  have  entailed  very  serious  con- 
sequences, but  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been 
utterly  impossible.     I  will  quote  a  few  instances. 

Some  months  ago  Chinese  soldiers  under  command 
of  an  officer  attacked  and  killed  the  commander   of   a 
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Russian  steamer,  as  the  latter  lay  alongside  Futsyady- 
an  on  the  Sungari.  Representations  were  duly  made 
by  the  Russian  authorities  and  assurances  were  forth- 
coming that  the  offenders  had  been  punished.  In  the 
bazaars  and  streets  of  Harbin  itself,  Russian  women 
and  children  are  sometimes  exposed  to  vulgar  insults 
by  Chinese  of  the  lower  classes.  The  efforts  of  Chi- 
nese administrative  organs  in  Manchuria  to  ignore  as 
far  as  j)Ossible  the  treaty  rights  of  Russia  are,  I  am 
assured,  too  systematic  to  admit  of  any  other  explana- 
tion than  that  of  deliberate  design.  For  the  better 
understanding  of  the  next  few  cases  on  my  list  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  in  1901  there  was  concluded 
between  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  and  the  Governor-General  of  Kirin  an 
agreement  for  the  institution  at  Harbin  of  a  special 
Bureau  for  foreign  and  railway  aftairs,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Kirin  Bureau.  The  second 
article  of  this  agreement  reads  as  follows :  "The 
aforesaid  Bureau  is  established  for  the  final  decision 
of  all  matters  arising  in  Kirin  Province,  if  these 
matters,  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  interests  of 
Chinese  subjects,  not  only  of  labourers  on  the  railway, 
such  as  employees  of  various  kinds,  artisans,  workmen, 
contractors,  and  purveyors,  but  in  equal  degree  the 
affairs  of  all  other  Chinese  subjects,  such  as  merchants, 
traders,  servants,  and  other  Chinese,  temporarily  or 
permanently  living  within  the  expropriated  railway 
zone,  even  though  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged  may  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  rail- 
way."    The  fundamental  object  of  this   agreement  is 
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perfectly  clear.  It  is  at  least  to  the  credit  of  the 
Russians  that  having  received  this  concession  from  the 
Chinese  Government,  they  felt  morally  responsible  for 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  afford  assurance 
that  no  Chinaman  resident  within  the  railway  zone 
should  at  any  time  be  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  so- 
called  Chinese  justice.  The  scheme  of  Mixed  Courts  was 
not  objected  to  in  any  way  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Kirin  Bureau  was  established  the 
Tsitsihar  Bureau,  the  agreement  concerning  which 
was  signed  on  January  14th  (New  Style),  1902.  In 
addition  to  the  head  Bureau  at  Harbin  there  were 
opened  along  the  line  branches  of  the  same  at  such 
places  as  Manchuria  station,  Khailar,  Boukhedu,  Anda, 
Ashikhe,  Imanpo,  Khandaokhetzu,  Moulin,  Pogran- 
ichnaya,  Taolaichzhoi,  Yaomin,  and  Kwangchentzu. 
Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  two  agreements  men- 
tioned above,  a  preliminary  agreement  was  arrived  at 
in  1899  on  the  subject  of  the  opening  of  the  Railway 
Bureau,  in  other  words,  the  Kirin  and  Tsitsihar 
Bureaux  are  now  more  than  ten  years  old. 

Unfortunately  three  incidents  which  recently  occur- 
red within  the  railwayzone  are  calculated  to  temper 
the  satisfaction  which  the  completion  of  a  decade  of 
useful  activity  would  otherwise  inspire.  On  the 
run  between  Khailar  and  Ugyanor  a  fight  recently 
took  place  between  two  Chinese  passengers,  as 
the  result  of  which  one  of  the  combatants  was 
stabbed  in  the  stomach  with  a  knife,  and  died. 
The  murderer,  however,  instead  of  being  tried 
by  a   Mixed    Court,    in    accordance    with    the  terms 
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of  tlie  agreement  cited  above,  was  seized  by  the 
Chinese  police  and  handed  over  to  the  Futiidun  at 
Khailar  to  be  dealt  with.  Ahnost  at  the  same  time  at 
Tsitsihar  station  a  Chinaman  killed  a  Chinese  woman 
and  seriously  wounded  her  daughter.  The  offender 
was  taken  before  the  Chinese  President  of  the  local 
Railway  Bureau,  but  this  official  declined  the  honour 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  case  in  the  company  of 
his  Russian  colleague,  and  instead  surrendered  the 
man  to  the  Chinese  Court.  A  still  more  unsatisfactory 
affair  took  place  at  the  Yaomin  station.  Two  Chinese 
foremen  in  the  employ  of  a  Russian  contractor,  who 
were  working  on  the  rejxiir  of  the  railway,  quarreled, 
one  accusing  the  other  of  inciting  the  men  to  strike. 
For  some  unknown  reason  the  Russian  gendarme 
declined  to  arrest  the  oftender,  whereupon  the  runners 
of  the  Yaomin  Bureau  themselves  seized  him  and 
began  to  drag  him  across  tlie  rails  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau.  The  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the 
foreman,  seeing  his  plight,  overpowered  the  guard 
and  rescued  him.  Hearing  of  this  the  President  of  the 
Railway  Bureau  requested  the  Russian  police  to  arrest 
the  disorderly  workmen,  which  the  police  did.  The 
President  of  the  Bureau,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  invite  his  Russian  colleague  to  join  him  in  consider- 
ing the  case,  settled  it  summarily.  The  chief 
ringleader  was  given  four  hundred  strokes  with  the 
bamboo,  which  nearly  killed  him,  and  the  others  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  cripples  through  the 
brutal  flogging  they  received.  The  Russians  are 
naturally     asking    themselves.  What  right    had    tliis 
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Chinese  official  to  act  independently  and  thus  violate 
the  basic  idea  of  the  Mixed  Court  system  ?  These 
cases  appear  trifling  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of  no 
small  importance  as  helping  to  show  in  which  direc- 
tion the  wind  blows.  Before  the  war  no  Chinese  official 
in  the  above  position  would  have  had  the  temerity  to 
so  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Russians,  but  nowadays 
such  instances  are  of  comparatively  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

The  Kussians  further  accuse  the  Chinese  of  deliber- 
ate violations  of  treaty  provisions.  It  is  contended, 
for  example,  that  although  under  the  Aigun  Treaty 
Russian  subjects  are  guaranteed  the  right  of  free  trade 
and  navigation  on  the  Amur  and  Sungari  Rivers,  the 
Chinese  authorities  none  the  less  subject  Russian  goods 
on  the  Chinese  shore  of  the  former  river  and  on  the 
Sungari  to  payment  of  duty.  A  protest  submitted  by 
the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking  is  said  to  have  been 
returned.  There  is  the  further  contention  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  ignore  Russian  treaty  rights 
by  subjecting  Russian  goods  to  the  second 
payment  of  duty  on  their  being  imported  into 
Eastern  Mongolia  via  Manchuria,  from  Siberia, 
although  they  have  already  paid  duty  at  Pogranich- 
naya.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Chinese  authorities  are 
said  to  deny  recognition  of  the  principle  of  transit  of 
Russian  goods  from  one  province  of  China — say 
Manchuria — via  the  Ussuri,  into  another  province — 
say  Shanghai.  In  such  cases,  calmly  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  these  goods  have  already  paid  duty  on  transit 
from  Manchuria  into  Ussuri,  the  Chinese  Customs  at 
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Shanghai  impose  the  full  maritime  duty  upon  all  such 
goods.  It  may  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Russian 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  these  points  are  dealt 
with  when  the  Treaty  of  1881  comes  to  be  revised, 
which  will  happen  shortly.  One  might  safely  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  source  of  this  inspiration  to 
obduracy,  as  the  Russians  understand  the  position. 
If  Mr.  Dick  could  not  keep  King  Charles's  head  out 
of  his  memorial,  neither  can  the  Russians  exonerate 
the  Japanese  from  complicity,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
all  that  detrimentally  affects  Russian  interests  in 
North  Manchuria.  The  Chinese,  under  the  segis  of 
Japan,  are  supposed  to  be  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  Russia  to  wit. 

A  Russian  diplomatist,  quoted  by  the  Novoe 
Vremya,  is  credited  with  the  following  observations 
in  this  context :  "  The  Chinese  are  hard  at  work  on 
a  railway  for  military  transport  on  their  side  of  the 
Amur,  while  we  have  nothing  on  our  side,  for  it  is 
still  useless  to  speak  about  the  Amur  Railway,  which 
is  only  just  begun.  The  completion  of  the  line  and 
even  the  possibility  of  its  unobstructed  construction 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  problematical  future,  and  to 
repose  any  hope  in  this  enterprise  would  at  the  present 
juncture  be  entirely  premature.  Together  with  this, 
the  Chinese  garrisons  in  Manchuria  are  growing,  both 
along  the  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the 
Mukden-Harbin  1^ ranch.  Against  whom,  may  I  ask, 
is  China  strengthening  her  northern  frontier  ?  We 
are  paying  but  scant  attention  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  reorganization  of  the  Cliinese   Army,    forgetting 
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that  the  beginnmg  of  these  military  reforms  was  made 
by  the  Chinese  Bismarck,  Li-Hiing-chang,  who 
perfectly  grasped  the  simple  truth  that  the  political 
ami  civilized  predominance  of  Europe  rests  first  of  all 
upon  military  strength  based  upon  the  last  word  of 
technical  skill.  Since  his  day  many  years  have  elaps- 
ed, but  his  reforms  have  not  only  not  been  checked, 
but  have  received  a  powerful  impetus,  and  with 
special  energy  have  gone  ahead  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  The  extent  to  which  the  military- 
patriotic  movement  has  gained  a  hold  upon  the 
Chinese  population  is  evident  from  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  military  service.  Formerly  this  was 
despised,  both  in  a  moral  and  material  sense,  whereas 
to-day  it  is  attracting  to  its  ranks  the  sons  of  the  best 
families,  and  the  military  brochures  circulated  by  the 
Government  among  the  people  are  becoming  very 
popular.  In  these  brochures  military  duty  is  extol- 
led ;  the  people  are  reminded  of  the  humiliations  to 
which  China  has  been  subjected  by  the  foreign 
devils,  and  loyal  servants  of  the  Fatherland  are 
adjured  to  rally  to  the  flag.  Judging  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  lists  are  being  filled,  the  people  are  respond- 
ing to  this  appeal.  The  training  of  the  troops  them- 
selves, according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
foreign  military  attaches  who  were  present  at  the 
recent  manffiuvres  of  the  modern  Chinese  Army,  is 
being  carried  on  ably,  thoughtfully,  and  with  success, 
amazing  foreigners  and  forcing  them  to  think.  The 
weapons  with  which  the  new  regiments  are  armed  are 
of  the  latest  European  pattern,  and  the  officers  are  no 
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loDger  Germans  or  Japanese,  but  Chinese  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  national  military  academies.  There 
may  be  thirty  or  forty  foreign  instructors  left,  but 
even  these  have  been  notified  that  China  can  now 
attend  to  such  matters  herself.  The  liberality  with 
which  the  Chinese  Government  appropriates  funds  for 
military  purposes  is  also  noteworthy.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  with  a  nation  of  four  hundred  millions 
behind  it,  this  newly-born  Chinese  Army  has  every 
chance  of  developing  into  a  colossus.  All  these 
changes, which  are  being  consummated  under  our  very 
eyes  in  the  Far  East,  affect  Kussia  more  closely  than 
any  other  European  Power,  seeing  that  she  occupies 
one-third  of  Asia  and  that  her  borders  are  immediate- 
ly contiguous  to  those  of  warlike  Japan  and 
an  awakened  China.  All  complications  in  the  Far 
East  must  in  the  first  place  react  upon  her.  Without 
contemplating  war  with  anybody,  and  desiring  only 
that  others  may  behave  with  the  same  honesty  and 
display  the  same  love  of  peace  in  their  transactions 
as  ourselves,  we  must  still  take  care  not  to  doze  upon 
our  distant  frontiers,  if  Ave  do  not  wish  to  be  suddenly 
roused  by  a  shock  whose  consequences  may  be 
incurable." 

The  Russians  in  East  Siberia  view  with  undiso-uis- 
ed  alarm  the  unceasing  flood  of  immigration  which 
China  is  pouring  into  the  Priamurye  instead  of 
colonizing  North  Manchuria,  and  the  movement  in 
the  direction  of  Mongolia  is  supposed  to  have  some 
ulterior  motive.  The  Amur  and  Maritime  Provinces 
are  said  to  contain   at  the  present  day  more  than  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Chinese  labourers  and 
merchants,  who  are  accused  of  depriving  the  Russians 
of  work  and  paralysing  trade.  However,  this 
danger,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  might 
be  checked  by  anti-Asiatic  legislation,  as  in 
America,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  question 
will  soon  be  raised  in  the  Douma.  The  proximity  of 
the  Chinese  border  brings  other  even  more  concrete 
evils  in  its  train,  viz.,  murderous  attacks  by  Chinese 
Hunghutzes  upon  the  Russian  frontier  and  coast 
population.  It  is  alleged  that  of  recent  years  these 
forays  have  largely  increased  and  have  reduced  the 
Russian  peasantry  to  a  condition  of  absolute  panic. 
Within  a  single  week,  more  precisely  between  June 
26th  and  July  1st,  1909,  no  fewer  than  four  of  these 
outrages  were  perpetrated  by  Chinese  bandits 
against  Russian  villages  along  the  Ussuri  coast.  On 
the  26th  June,  an  attack  was  made  upon  Brounovka ; 
on  the  following  day  upon  Poutsilovka ;  on  June  28th 
upon  the  big  trading  centre  of  Shkotovo;  on  June  30th 
upon  Prokopyevka.  The  descent  upon  Shkotovo 
closely  resembled  a  military  engagement.  Two  detach- 
ments of  Hunghutzes,  fully  a  hundred  strong,  and 
armed  with  repeating  rifles,  invaded  the  village  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  opened  fire  upon  the  place.  Luckily 
for  the  inhabitants,  there  chanced  to  be  a  company 
of  dragoons  in  the  village,  and  without  loss  of  time 
they  seized  their  weapons  and  returned  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  fight  lasted  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Chinese  expended — so  the  story  goes 
— two  thousand    cartridges  and    the  dragoons  eight 
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hundred.  The  Huiiohutzes  fiiiallv  fled,  some  tukins: 
to  the  hills  and  others  escaping  in  boats  by  sea.  The 
sum  total  of  the  casualties,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  uproar 
created.  It  is  not  stated  how  many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  but  one  Russian  was  shot  and  a  friendly 
Chinaman  badly  wounded.  The  Hunghutzes  vary 
their  activity  by  kidnapping  the  children  of  the  more 
well-to-do  Russians  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
with  the  object  of  demanding  ransom.  On  the  whole 
the  situation  in  the  more  isolated  parts  of  the  country 
is  not  calculated  to  attract  settlers,  and  the  charge  is 
made  that  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  their  side,  are 
more  or  less  supine,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  keep 
the  lawless  elements  in  check. 

More  than  one  Russian  writer  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  steady  stream  of  Chinese  into  Mongolia.  The 
town  of  Urga,  three  hundred  versts  from  Kiakhta, 
on  the  Russian  boundary,  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
distributing  centre,  and  recent  newspaper  reports 
alleged  that  no  fewer  than  from  two  to  five  hundred 
Chinese  immigrants  were  daily  arriving  in  the  town. 
They  are  said  to  cross  Gobi  on  foot  and  to  proceed 
further  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  river  Iro, 
where  they  search  for  vacant  land  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, or  else  they  prospect  for  gold.  Both  the 
Mongolians  and  Russians  view  this  influx  of  Chinese 
in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  frontier  with  no  little 
alarm,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  its  real  meaning. 
The  official  explanation  to  the  effect  that  these 
settlers  are  actuated  by  purely  economic  aims   would 
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seem  to  the  dispassionate  observer  a  perfectly  rational 
and  plausible  one,  but  the  Russians  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  it  and  aver  that  these  Chinese  are  really 
soldiers  in  disguise,  who  are  being  gradually  distri- 
buted along  the  boundary  line  with  a  view  to  future 
eventualities  !  Far  away  to  the  east,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amur,  there  has  of  late  been  an  open  concen- 
tration of  Chinese  troops,  more  especially  opposite 
Blagoveshchensk,  and  the  Chinese  Press  has  itself 
reported  that  this  fact  formed  the  subject-matter  of  a 
representation  from  the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking, 
though  with  what  result  it  is  not  stated.  Blagovesh- 
chensk, more  especially,  remembers  with  an  uneasy 
conscience  the  so-called  "  massacre "  of  June, 
1900,  when,  panic-stricken  by  the  bombardment  from 
the  opposite  bank.  General  Gribsky,  the  Governor, 
gave  the  order  for  expulsion  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  Chinese  coolies  who  were  living  in  the  town. 
The  Chief-of-police,  upon  whom  it  devolved  to  execute 
this  order,  could  think  of  no  better  way  than  to  drive 
the  Chinese  into  the  river,  where  many  of  them  perished 
in  attempting  to  swim  to  the  opposite  shore.  This 
incident,  coupled  with  the  barbarities  practised  by 
General  Rennenkampff,  is  doubtless  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
which  were  devastated  by  the  Russian  soldiery.  The 
remai'k  made  to  me  by  a  passing  Rusians  acquaintance, 
when  I  was  visitingBlagoveshchensk,  aptly  illustrates  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  Chinese  preparations  are  being 
debated  in  certain  quarters.  "  One  good  thing  about 
the  Amur  Railway,"  he  said,  "  is  that  it  will  at  least 
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give   us  a  better  chance  to  escape  when  the  critical 
time  arrives ! " 

After  having  made  every  allowance  for  the  inevita- 
ble percentage  of  exaggeration  and  fantasy,  from  which 
the  Kussian  is  no  more  immune  than  ourselves,  I  am 
personally  persuaded  that  the  stories  one  hears  of  the 
universal  espionage  practised  by  the  Japanese  in  East 
Siberia  cannot  justly  be  dismissed  as  altogether 
mythical.  They  have  at  least  been  officially  endorsed 
to  the  extent  of  promoting  the  introduction  into  the 
Douma  of  a  bill  designed  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Priamurye  in  dealing  with 
the  above  evil.  Governor-General  Unterberger  is 
reported  to  have  initiated  the  measure,  which  has 
received  the  personal  approval  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
It  is  another  illustration  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  took  their  inspiration  from  Japan- 
ese laws  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  already  in  opera- 
tion on  the  northern  border  of  Korea.  It  is  proposed 
to  invest  the  Governor-General  with  full  rights  to 
issue  regulations  having  the  force  of  laws,  to  prohibit 
strangers  from  approaching  military  establishments, 
places  occupied  by  trooj^s,  and  other  specified  ^^oiuts  ; 
also  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  photograj)lis,  the  draw- 
ing of  maps  and  plans,  etc.  Those  guilty  of  infringing 
these  regulations  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Governor- 
General,  independently  of  the  ordinary  courts,  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  being  three  months 
and  the  maximum  fine  three  thousand  roubles.  This 
bill  was  accompanied  by  a  representation  from  the 
Ministry   of  War  concerning  the  construction  of  a 
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strategical  road  from  Khabarovsk  to  Nikolsk-Ussuri- 
sky,  for  which  purpose  the  Ministry  has  asked  the 
Douma  for  an  appropriation  of  1,500,000  roubles  to  be 
expended  on  the  preparatory  work  during  1910. 

I  will  quote  in  this  context  the  words  of  a  writer  in 
the  Khabarovsk  paper,  the  Priamurye.  "  We  stand," 
he  says,  "  on  the  brink  of  great  events,  and  the 
political  moment  is  such  that  even  the  morrow  is 
uncertain,  and  the  near  future  shrouded  in  mist.  The 
intentions  of  Japan  and  Cliina  are  unknown,  but  are 
highly  suspicious.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  perspective 
of  incessant  misunderstandings  and  collisions  between 
the  economic  interests  of  Japan  and  Russia  will  be 
welcomed  by  our  neighbours.  The  constant  expecta- 
tion of  war,  and  existence  in  a  disquieting  and 
uncertain  state  of  mind  cannot  continue  much  longer, 
since  they  paralyse  life  in  these  regions.  The  disposition 
and  designs  of  Japan  become  from  day  to  day  more 
problematical.  One  of  the  deputies  of  the  Douma, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  latest  phenomena  of  Japanese 
activity  in  the  Far  East,  has  informed  me  that  when 
the  estimates  of  the  Foreign  Office  come  up  before  the 
Douma  for  discussion,  he  is  resolved  to  touch  upon  the 
alarming  Far  Eastern  situation  in  order  to  attract 
thereto  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and  call 
Izvolsky  to  give  an  explanation." 

It  may  be  a  partial  relief  from  the  incorrigible 
pessimism  of  the  foregoing  phases  of  the  situation  to 
turn  to  the  attitude  of  the  Harbin  colony,  as  embodied 
in  a  petition  which  it  has  forwarded  to  the  Commission 
now    sitting   at   St.    Petersburg,   with   the   object  of 
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investigating  data  bearing  upon  the  revision  of  the 
Kusso-Chinese  Treaty.  This  petition  is  of  great  vahie 
since  it  shows  in  a  somewhat  crude  and  prosaic  form, 
it  may  be,  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  Kussians  in 
Manchuria  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Japanese,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese.  The  petition  is  also  notable  in  that  it  voices 
views  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  progress  which  are  not  at 
all  upon  all  fours  with  those  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  quote  elsewhere.  Unquestionably,  coming  as  they 
do  from  persons  on  the  spot,  who  are  in  daily  contact 
with  the  Chinese,  they  are  based  upon  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  hearsay.  The  petition 
gives  expression  to  the  astonishment  of  its  framers 
that  at  a  moment  when  China  is  showing  herself 
incapable  of  carrying  the  proposed  reforms  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  the  Kussian  Government  should 
show  itself  so  eager  to  acquiesce  in  nearly  every  Chi- 
nese demand,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
Russian  nationals  in  INIanchuria.  Nothing  whatever 
of  an  important  nature  has  yet  been  done  by  China  to 
reform  the  system  of  taxation  or  to  unify  the  currency 
nor  are  there  available  comj^etent  men  to  carry  out 
the  work.  Even  the  nearest  advisers  to  the  Throne 
belong  to  various  political  parties,  so  that  continuity 
of  any  plan  of  reform  is  open  to  the  gravest  doubt. 
Corruption  among  the  officials  so  far  shows  no  signs  of 
abatement,  and  justice  has  not  improved.  The  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  are  not  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  the  criminal  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion^ more  particularly  the  Hunghutzes.     Citizenship 
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does  not  develop  and  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  If  Man- 
churia constitutes  a  notable  exception  among  the  prov- 
inces of  China,  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  sense, 
then  this  is  solely  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Russians  and 
Japanese.  Thanks  to  them,  the  imports  of  commodi- 
ties into  Manchuria  since  the  war  have  trebled,  while 
the  exports  of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials 
have  increased  fivefold.  The  reform  of  the  Chinese 
Army,  says  the  petition,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
means,  has  come  to  a  full  stop.  For  the  whole  of 
North  Manchuria,  for  example,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  only  one  brigade  of  regulars  has  been 
formed  instead  of  the  proposed  five  divisions.  These 
statements,  it  may  be  noted,  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  "  diplomatist  "  quot- 
ed in  the  Novoe  Vremya. 

"  Under  these  conditions,"  continues  the  , 
petition,  ''  it  would  appear  that  China's  capacity 
for  self-defence  at  the  present  time  is  exceedingly  low. 
So  it  is  regarded  by  our  neighbours  in 'Manchuria,  the 
Japanese,  who  have  presented  to  China  one  demand 
after  tlie  other,  which  China  dares  not  but  fulfil.  In 
the  footsteps  of  Japan  on  the  railway  and  finance 
questions  the  other  interested  Powers  are  also  follow- 
ing. Hussia  alone,  without  the  slightest  necessity  and 
without  gaining  anything  thereby,  retreats  step  by 
step  before  China,  and  precisely  at  the  j)oint  of  her 
least  resistance,  where  she  is  weakest  of  all,  viz.,  in 
Manchuria.  The  weakness  of  China  here  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  province  is  too  remote  from  the 
centre  of  the    Empire   and    is   allotted   the   smallest 
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portion  of  the  strength  and  means  of  the  Peking 
Government.  In  the  second  place,  while  continuing 
to  be  nominally  the  sovereign  power,  China  has  de 
facto  forfeited  in  no  small  degree  her  influence  over 
Manchuria,  because  the  chief  nerve  ganglia  of 
economic  life  in  the  country — the  railways  and  banks 
— are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  foreign  goods  annu- 
ally imported  into  the  country  represent  a  value  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Chinese  imports,  and  foreign- 
ers have  organized  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  local 
export  trade.  It  must  be  hopeless  for  Manchuria  to 
emancipate  herself  from  this  many-sided  influence 
unless  the  foreigners  themselves — in  the  shape  of 
Japanese  and  Russians — abstain  from  the  privileges 
of  their  position."  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
the  Russian  colony  of  Manchuria  is  gravely  disturbed 
by  the  Russian  Government's  policy  of  concession. 
The  petitioners  then  go  on  to  point  out  that  as 
Russia's  legatee  in  South  Manchuria,  Japan  has  a 
community  of  interests  with  that  country,  and  is  not 
likely  to  offer  any  opposition,  but  rather  suj)port,  to 
any  steps  taken  by  Russian  trade  in  the  province, 
since  without  doubt  Japan  will  take  advantage  of  such 
precedents  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  fresh  privi- 
leges in  South  Manchuria,  basing  these  demands 
upon  the  provision  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  which 
states  that  Russia  may  not  enjoy  greater  privileges 
than  Japan  in  the  province.  "  The  spheres  of  the 
commercial  influence  of  Russia  and  Japan  have  been 
sufficiently  clearly  defined :  Russia  is  exploiting 
North,  and  Japan  South  Manchuria.     Although   the 
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former  is  the  poorer  and  less  populous,  it  none  the  less 
contains  enough  material  for  the  application  of 
Kussian  enterprise,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
growth  of  Russian  trade  and  industry.  Consequently, 
in  new  privileges  for  Japanese  trade,  if  such  are  the 
result  of  concessions  granted  by  China  in  favour  of 
Kussia,  there  is  no  need  to  detect  loss  to  Russian 
undertakings  in  Manchuria.  In  other  words,  it  is  far 
more  advantageous  for  Russia  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  Japan  against  China  than  with  China  against 
Japan.  In  international  politics  there  is  no  place  for 
other  stimuli  than  the  balance  of  power.  At  the 
present  moment  power  is  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of 
Japan,  and  we  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  seeking 
sympathy  not  from  the  strong  (Japan),  but  from  the 
weak  (China),  who,  in  Russia's  truckling  and 
ingratiating  policy,  detects  our  feebleness  and  there- 
fore turns  away  from  us." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  naive  and 
callous  confession  of  commercial  opportunism,  naked 
and  unashamed. 
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So  much  confusion  of  ideas  exists  with  regard  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Japanese  position  in  South 
Manchuria  that  a  plain  statement  seems  desirable  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  South  Manchuria 
Kail  way  Company  has  been  granted,  so  to  speak,  the 
reversion  of  the  former  southern  section  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  from  Changchun  to  Dairen,  to  which 
must  now  be  added  the  Antung-Mukden  and  Yingkow- 
Tashihchiao  lines. 

The  entire  zone  of  expropriation,  or  railway  zone, 
from  Changchun  to  the  Kwantung  Province,  is  divided 
into  seven  administrative  units,  to  each  of  which 
is  allotted  an  office  called  Shutchojo.  These 
divisions  are  as  follows  : — 

1 . — Wafangtien. 

2. — Tashihchiao,  extending  from  Wanchialing  to 
Haicheng.  Yingkow  and  the  Yingkow  branch  line 
belong  to  this  division. 
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3. — Liaoyang :  This  section  extends  from  Nantaitzu 
to  Fanchiatien,  and  includes  the  Yentai  and  Fushun 
collieries  and  the  branch  thereto. 

4. — The  Mukden  settlement :  This  division  extends 
from  the  Liaoho  to  the  station  Hsintaitzu. 

5. — The  Tiehling  settlement :  This  extends  from 
the  station  Hsintaitzu  to  Changtu-fu. 

6. — The  Hungchuling  settlement,  extending  from 
Ch{ingtu-fu  to  Mengchiatun. 

7. — The  Kwangchentzu  settlement,  extending  from 
Mengchiatun  to  Kwangchentzu. 

Under  a  later  regulation  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Company  a  new  administrative  unit  has  been 
formed,  viz.,  the  Fushun  collieries,  to  which  are 
attached  all  the  lands  within  the  railway  zone  east- 
ward from  Sunchiatun  station.  With  this  addition 
the  total  number  of  administrative  divisions  is  eight. 
At  the  head  of  each  division  is  an  official  known  as  a 
shocho,  with  a  staff  of  employees  consisting  of 
engineers,  technical  experts,  secretaries,  clerks,  etc. 
The  settlement  chief,  or  socho,  superintends  the  lands 
and  buildings  of  his  division,  looks  after  scholastic, 
medical,  and  sanitary  matters,  and  is  responsible  for 
proper  precautions  against  accidents  from  fire  or  other 
cause.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  estimates  and  accounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  To  this  official  also  belong  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  supervision  of  the  development  of  trade 
and  industry  in  his  division,  and  inspection  of  public 
property.  In  the  event  of  special  difficulty,  he  refers 
the  question  to  a  meeting  of  the  settlement  employees, 
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who  ill  this  manner  represent  an  administrative 
council.  All  the  orders  and  arrangements  of  the 
socho  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  Director  of  the 
railway,  by  whom  they  must  be  sanctioned.  As  an 
additional  precaution  against,  and  check  upon,  hasty 
legislation,  there  exist  special  committees  {iin-hai)  at 
Wafangtien,  Tashihchiao,  Liaoyang,  Mukden,  Hung- 
chuling,  Haicheng,  and  Fushun,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably others  at  various  points,  but  the  foregoing  are 
the  best  known.  Persons  are  eligible  for  election  on 
these  committees  if  they  have  resided  in  that  particu- 
lar division  a  year,  but  their  election  must  be 
ratified  by  the  Chief  Director  of  the  railway.  While 
subordinate  to  the  chief  of  the  settlement,  the  members 
of  the  committees  are  nevertheless  at  liberty  to 
complain  to  the  Chief  Director  of  the  railway  against 
what  in  their  opinion  constitutes  illegal  action  on  the 
part  of  the  above  official ;  this  right  is  shared  by  all 
other  employees  of  the  settlement  administration.  If 
the  member  of  a  committee  removes  to  another 
division,  another  member  is  elected  to  take  his  place 
until  the  end  of  the  current  year.  The  subjects  of 
every  nationality  are  free  to  settle  in  the  railway  zone, 
but  they  must  conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  railway  company,  and  must  also  pay  a  specific 
tax  for  public  purposes.  Compare  this  provision  with 
the  practice  in  the  Kussian  railway  zone,  where  the 
principle  is  precisely  the  same,  save  that,  if  anything, 
the  latest  Russo-Chinese  Agreement  furnishes  the 
foreign  resident  with  a  surer  guarantee  of  representa- 
tion on  the  Municipal  Assembly  than    do   the   rules 
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governing  the  settlements  within  the  Japanese 
railway  zone.  So  far,  however,  no  protest  has  been 
made  against  the  latter.  Those  who  wish  to  rent  land 
and  buildings  within  the  railway  zone  must  in  the  first 
place  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Civil  Chief 
of  the  Kwantung  Province,  and  obtain  his  permission. 
Having  secured  this  permission  they  must  then  apply 
to  the  settlement  chief  of  the  division  in  question  and, 
on  receipt  from  him  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease, 
conclude  the  arrangement  direct  with  him. 

The  taxes  payable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
railway  zone  are  divided  into  two  main  categories, 
viz.,  (1)  a  tax  assessed  according  to  the  number 
of  houses,  and  (2)  a  tax  on  different  kinds  of 
trade,  business,  and  profession  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  first  is  known  as  the  kosu-wari. and  the 
second  as  the'  shasu-wari.  Both  these  taxes  go  to 
meet  public  expenditures,  among  which  are  those  on 
account  of  the  settlement  administration,  building, 
education,  libraries,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  public 
order.  The  second  tax  is  collected  from  geisha,  pros- 
titutes, maid-servants  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
dancers,  teachers  of  accomplishments,  female  hairdress- 
ers, jinrikishas,  managers  of  theatres,  hackney 
coaches,  etc.  The  settlement  chief  defines  this  class 
of  tax  beforehand  and  then  submits  his  estimate  to  the 
Chief  Director  for  confirmation.  Both  these  classes 
of  taxes  are  confirmed  by  the  Chief  Director  for  the 
full  year.  The  basis  of  the  incidence  of  the  first  class 
of  tax,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  the  second,  is  as  correct 
a  declaration  as  possible  of  the  incomes  and  means  of 
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the  residents  of  the  division  in  question.  The  officials 
of  the  settlement  administration  in  special  cases  are 
empowered  to  inspect  houses  and  business  establish- 
ments, and  to  verify  the  inventory  of  goods  by  the 
books  of  the  taxpayer.  Taxes  are  collected  quarterly, 
but  may,  if  desirable,  be  paid  for  the  entire  year  in 
advance,  or  even  for  a  month  or  a  few  days.  The  tax 
on  geisha,  prostitutes,  and  maid-servants  in  houses  of 
entertainment,  etc.,  is  paid  by  the  employers.  A 
special  agent  is  chosen  for  the  collection  of  these 
taxes,  but  he,  too,  is  subordinate  to  the  settlement 
chief. 

In  addition  to  the  al)Ove,  the  settlement  administra- 
tion also  derives  revenue  from  the  following  sources  : 
Interest  on  loans  granted  from  the  public  funds  on 
the  security  of  property  ;  interest  on  capital  on  current 
account ;  rent  from  theatres  and  other  buildings ; 
revenue  from  water-supply  ;  revenue  from  the  issue  of 
certificates  and  copies  of  business  documents  ;  fees  for  • 
the  tuition  and  maintenance  of  scholars  in  boarding- 
schools;  library  revenue;  revenue  from  parks,  bazaars, 
cemeteries,  cremations,  abattoirs,  hospitals,  trade  and 
commerce,  to  which  category  belongs  the  sale  of 
manure,  trees,  seed,  domestic  animals,  and  so  forth. 
The  settlement  administration  may  receiA^e  subsidies 
and  subscriptions,  and  effect  loans. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Japanese  who  emigrate  to 
Manchuria  take  with  them  their  cherished  manners 
and  customs.  The  cremation  of  the  dead  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  province  by  the  Japan- 
ese for  the  first  time,  and   it  would  be  well  if  the 
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Chinese  would  follow  this  example  as  a  welcome 
substitute  for  their  favourite  method  of  exposing 
rickety  coffins  until  the  contents  turn  putrid. 

The  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  vital  statis- 
tics in  the  railway  zone  are  characterized  by  the 
customary  Japanese  thoroughness,  and  all  these  tables 
are  preserved  at  the  head  office  in  Dairen,  where 
particulars  concerning  these  and  other  matters  in  any 
settlement  of  the  railway  zone  can  be  turned  up  in  a 
moment. 

The  educational  arrangements  within  the  railway 
zone  are  closely  modelled  after  those  in  the  home 
country,  though  as  a  rule  the  type  of  school 
does  not  rise  higher  than  the  elementary  school 
{shogahko)  with  an  eight-year  course.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  whereas,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Russian  zone,  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as 
to  whether  or  not  Chinese  should  be  taught  to  Russian 
children,  in  the  Japanese  schools  the  question  was 
settled  at  the  very  outset  in  favour  of  compulsory 
tuition  in  the  language,  in  addition  to  English.  The 
text-books  in  general  use  in  these  schools  may  be 
bought  in  Manchuria  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  in 
Japan,  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  ranging 
from  two  to  nine  sen  for  a  single  book  !  Needless  to 
say  the  cheapness  of  these  text-books  facilitates  the 
diffusion  of  popular  education.  In  other  respects  the 
regulations  ol)taining  in  the  home  country  are  observed 
in  Manchuria,  and  on  the  Emperor's  Birthday,  Con- 
stitution Day,  and  at  the  New  Year,  the  patriotic 
instincts  of  the  young   are   ajipealed    to   by   solemn 
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religious  ceremonies  iu  the  schools.  To  the  schools 
are  attached  hospitals  and  pensions,  where  children 
whose  parents  for  some  reason  or  other  cannot  keep 
them  at  home,  are  looked  after.  Pupils  attending 
school  from  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  are  allowed 
to  travel  free  on  the  railway,  or  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.  Education  is  compulsory,  and  even  Japanese 
parents  living  outside  the  railway  zone  are  obliged  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school  in  the  nearest  settle- 
ment. There  are  twelve  elementary  schools  in  the 
leased  district  and  the  district  belonging  to  the 
railway,  and  the  latest  statistics  gave  2,000  as  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance.  A  middle  school 
was  recently  opened  at  Port  Arthur  and  now  has 
more  than  130  pupils,  and  the  facilities  of  the  engineer- 
ing college  at  the  same  place  are  being  materially 
improved.  Lieutenant-General  Fukushima,  on  his 
return  some  months  ago  from  an  extended  tour  in 
Manchuria,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to 
develop  education  within  their  sphere  of  influence, 
and  he  noted  in  particular  the  fact  that  the  obligations 
of  patriotism  were  being  sedulously  instilled  by  the 
authorities.  In  short,  the  progress  of  schools  and 
hospitals  under  the  Japanese  regime  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  that  Japan's  mission  is  not 
exclusively  bellicose. 

Too  high  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  South  Manchuria  Pailway 
Company  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  hospital  service.     The  central  hospital   is  at 
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Daireu,  the  head  branch  at  Liaoyang,  and  the 
remainder  are  at  Wafangtien,  Tashihchiao,  Mukden, 
Tiehling,  Hungchuling,  Kwangchentzu,  Chiaohekou, 
Autung,  and  Fushiin.  The  superintendent  of  the 
central  hospital  is  also  the  head  of  the  various 
branches,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Chief 
Director  arranges  the  prices  for  medicine  and  medical 
aid.  The  provision  made  for  a  supply  of  trained  nurses 
is  as  perfect  as  the  circumstances  allow.  In  connection 
with  the  Daireii  hosj)ital  is  conducted  a  special  estab- 
lishment for  the  purpose,  bearing  the  Japanese  name 
Kango-fu  3imarai  Koshu,  where  the  course  of 
tuition  lasts  two  years,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
practical  work.  Girls  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  of 
strong  physique  and  irreproachable  moral  character, 
are  accepted  as  students,  provided  they  can  produce  a 
diploma  to  show  that  they  have  passed  the  eight-year 
course  of  an  elementary  school,  or  can  pass  a 
corresponding  entrance  examination.  Furthermore, 
on  entering  the  school,  every  student  must  sign  a 
written  undertaking  not  to  abandon  the  course  save 
in  absolutely  unavoidable  circumstances.  Each 
student  receives  a  small  allowance  with  free  quarters 
and  board.  On  completing  the  course  she  has  to 
serve  two  years  in  the  Dairen  hospital.  Hospital  and 
medical  fees  are  of  the  lowest,  employees  of  the  railway 
naturally  being  granted  sf)ecial  rates. 

Precautionary  measures  against  ej)idemic  and 
infectious  diseases  are  equally  typical  and  reminiscent 
of  the  faultless  care  exercised  by  the  Japanese  Army 
Medical  Corps  throughout  the  war.     On  the  railway 
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line  at  seven  stations  there  are  always  in  readiness  two 
covered  freight  cars  containing  beds  and  appliances 
for  disinfection.  Should  a  resident  or  even  a 
passenger  on  the  railway  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  he  or 
she  is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  nearest  station  in  one 
of  these  cars,  while  word  is  telegraphed  along  the  line, 
and  at  all  the  necessary  points  the  most  scrupulous 
disinfection  is  carried  out.  No  fewer  than  seven 
pages  of  the  original  Japanese  text  are  devoted  to  rules 
and  instructions  bearing  upon  this  subject.  On  one 
occasion,  when  several  horses  for  the  Fourteenth 
Division  were  taken  ill  en  route,  the  cars  in  which 
the  animals  were  being  carried  were  disinfected, 
the  inner  furnishings  and  harness  burnt,  and 
the  cars  themselves  withdrawn  from  further  use  for 
the  transport  of  horses. 

On  receiving  from  the  Russians  the  expropriated 
lands  within  the  railway  zone,  with  numerous  build- 
ings, the  Japanese  set  aside  a  certain  proportion  for 
the  needs  of  the  railway,  and  transferred  the  remainder 
to  the  settlement  administrations  to  be  made  use  of. 
The  exploitation  of  these  lands  and  l)uildings  com- 
prises the  leasing  of  land  for  building  and  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  the  leasiug  of  vacant  build- 
ings. The  dearest  building  land  is  at  Changchung, 
Mukden,  and  Tiehling,  and  the  cheapest  is  usually 
found  between  the  various  stations.  Haichen, 
Kaiping,  AVafangtien,  and  Ilungchuling  are  mentioned 
as  among  the  more  promising  of  the  lesser-known 
points.  Kaiping  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  silk- 
growing    industry ;    not   far  from    Wafangtien  is  the 
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large  Chinese  town  of  Fuclioii  ;  and  near  Hungchu- 
ling  is  the  Mongolian  outpost  Fengliua,  with  which  it 
is  expected  to  enter  into  closer  commercial  relations 
in  the  near  futare. 

In  the  case  of  building  land,  the  rent  is  levied 
monthly,  and  in  that  of  agricultural  land,  annually. 
The  dearest  agricultural  land  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liaoyang,  while  some  of  the  cheapest  is  near  Dairen, 
where  many  of  the  available  areas  lie  on  the  hillsides 
and  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  as  a  rule  are  of  limited 
size.  Kent  for  these  lands  varies  from  twenty  sen 
(about  sixpence)  per  tsubo  (say  six  square  feet)  a  year 
to  two  and  three  sen.  Fruit  culture  is  encouraged  by 
a  special  provision  which  exempts  the  occupant  from 
rent  until  the  first  crop,  nor  is  rent  collected  on  land 
which  is  being  cleared  and  prepared  for  tillage. 

In  the  early  days  after  the  war,  when  the  new 
owners  found  themselves  suddenly  in  possession  of 
numerous  Russian  buildings  containing  huge  Russian 
stoves  known  as  'pech,  whicli  were  something  entirely 
new  to  the  Japanese,  the  administration  of  the  railway 
issued  special  instructions  for  the  use  of  these  cumbrous 
articles  of  furniture.  These  instructions  enter  into 
the  minutest  details  relative  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  Russian  stove,  how  it  must  be  opened  and  shut, 
and  what  kind  of  fuel  must  be  used,  etc. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  ruling  class,  are  display- 
ing an  adaptability  to  their  surroundings  which  even 
their  severest  critics  cannot  refuse  to  concede.  It  is 
true  that  mistakes  have  been  made  and  no  doubt  are 
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still  being  made,  but  it  is  instructive  to  contrast  the 
almost  universal  abuse  of  the  management  of  the 
South  Manchnria  Railway  in  the  early  days  with  the 
uniform  praise  wdiich  all  classes  of  travellers  now 
freely  accord  it.  This  abuse  was  doubtless  applicable 
to  conditions  in  which  third-rate  Japanese  rolling- 
stock  had  to  be  used  upon  a  Japanese  narrow-gauge 
track  of  three  feet  six  inches  instead  of  the  original 
five  feet  gauge  of  the  Russians.  Since  then,  however, 
the  line  has  been  again  converted  into  the  standard- 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  and  fu'st- 
class  American  rolling-stock  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  temporary  makeshifts  which  had  to  do  duty  after 
the  war.  For  long-distance  travelling  I  must  still 
give  my  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Russian  State  express 
and  Wagons-Lits,  but  for  the  comparatively  short 
journey  from  Dairen  to  Mukden  and  Changchun,  the 
Japanese  express  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  fates  have  so  ordained  matters 
that  the  Japanese  railways  in  both  Korea  and 
Manchuria  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  best  that 
Japan  Proper  can  offer,  and  to  the  visitor  who  knows 
both  places,  it  would  ahnost  seem  as  though  more 
money  and  more  brains  were  being  devoted  to  the 
task  of  creating  and  perfecting  a  new  and  greater 
Japan  on  the  continent  of  Asia  than  to  that  of  devel- 
oping the  purely  domestic  resources  of  Japan  Proper. 
I  hoj)e  to  make  this  point  still  clearer  when  I  come 
to  deal  with  the  model  settlement  of  Dairen. 

For  the  sake  of  reference  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  was  organiz- 
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ed  in  1906  with  authorized  capital  of  Yen  200,000,000 
yen  (say  £20,000,000)  divided  into  a  million  shares  of 
200  yen  each.  Of  this  sum  Yen  100,000,000  w:is 
subscribed  by  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  tlie 
already  existing  line,  which  it  transferred  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Company,  together  with  the  Yentai 
and  Fushun  collieries.  Of  the  remaining  hundred 
million  for  public  subscription,  the  Company  in 
October,  1906,  offered  only  a  hundred  thousand  shares 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  million  yen,  the  balance  of 
Yen  80,000,000  being  raised  by  debentures.  On  its 
part,  the  Japanese  Government  guaranteed  the  share- 
holders six  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  while  the  Com- 
pany pledged  itself  to  repay  the  Government  as  soon 
as  the  railway  should  l)egin  to  yield  sufficient  revenue. 
The  Government  furthermore  stipulated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  dividend  only  after  the  Company  should  be 
able  to  distribute  a  higher  rate  than  six  per  cent,  to 
private  shareholders.  Hitherto,  however,  although 
the  Company  has  been  earning  a  handsome  profit,  the 
foregoing  agreement  has  not  been  lived  up  to,  but  it 
has  just  been  announced  that  the  Company  will  pay  a 
dividend  to  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  or  half  the  rate  paid  to  private 
shareholders,  which  revenue  will  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Korea. 

In  view  of  the  expansion  of  business,  a  second 
Ordinance  was  recently  issued  whereby  the  Company 
was  authorized  to  float  a  new  loan  of  forty  million  yen. 
The  wording  of  the  Ordinance  actually  sanctioned  a 
total  debenture  issue  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  paid- 
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up  capital,  but  for  the  time  being  restricted  this 
privilege  to  the  latter  figure,  which  would  imply  Yen 
120,000,000,  less  the  sum  of  Yen  80,000,000  already 
borrowed,  or  a  net  issue  of  Yen  40,000,000,  as  stated 
above.  It  is  understood  that  the  proceeds  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  extensive  works  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  Port  Arthur,  for  contem- 
plated harbour  improvements  at  Dairen,  and  for 
substantial  additions  to  the  rolling-stock  of  the  rail- 
way, which  are  imperatively  necessary  in  the  wake  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  carried  an- 
naully  over  the  Company's  system.  The  original  estimate 
under  this  head  was  only  one  hundred  million  tons, 
which  has  already  been  more  than  doubled,  and  when 
the  projected  extensions  are  complete,  the  railway  will 
be  in  a  position  to  handle  four  hundred  million  tons 
annually. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  entire  system  measures  516 
miles  of  trunk  road,  and  188  miles  between  Antung 
and  Mukden.  The  report  for  the  half  year 
showed  net  receipts  amounting  to  Yen  1,685,866  and 
a  balance  carried  to  next  account  of  Yen  2,194,972. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  but  such  figures  are  enough 
to  make  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway's  mouth  water. 
The  Japanese  have  the  advantage  of  a  system  which  is 
laid  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. A  simple  comparison  between  the  number  of 
large  towns  in  North  and  South  Manchuria  respective- 
ly is  sufficient  to  prove  the  greater  value  of  the  assest 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  Russian  system, 
apart  from  Vladivostok,  which  is  in  Siberia,  the  only 
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towns  of  any  size  are  Harbin  and  Tsitsihar,  and  these 
cannot  compare  with    Mukden   and   Changchun,  both 
of  which  possess  populations  considerably  in  excess  of 
a  hundred  thousand.     Indeed  the  latest  estimates  for 
the  former  city  give  it   fully    two   hundred    thousand 
inhabitants.     Mukden  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  largest 
city  in  Manchuria  and  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Three  Eastern  Provinces.     Liaoyang  has  nearly  sixty 
thousand  and   Yingkow  (Newchwang)    approximately 
a  hundred  thousand.     The  Japanese  have  two  direct 
lines  of  railway  into   Mukden,   and   as   the    Imperial 
Kailways  of  North  China  may  be   said  to    tap    the 
Japanese  system   at   Mukden  and   Newchwang,   with 
which     the    South   Manchurian    line   connects    from 
Tashihchiao,  it  must  be  very  evident  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  overland  traffic  to  Peking  and  Tientsin 
is  carried  by  the  latter.     lu  short,  the    predominance 
of  the  Japanese  railway  position   in  South  Manchuria 
has  been  so  exhaustively    considered  from   both   the 
economic    and    strategical     standpoints    in    previous 
chapters,  that  it   would  be  merely  supererogatory  to 
discuss  this  phase  of  the  subject  further.      Allowing 
for  the  point  of  view,    the  following  extract   from   the 
latest  batch  of  "  literature  "  issued  by  the  South  Man- 
churia  Pailway  Company  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of 
some  of  the  more  salient   consequences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  railway  facilities  in  South  Manchuria  : — 

"  All  the  river-side  marts,  including  the  once- 
flourishing  Tungkiangkou,  where  thousands  of  river- 
boats  rendezvoused  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  beans  passed  through  year  in  and   year   out,  have 
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dwindled  doAvn  in  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Changchun,  whose  importance  as  a  bean  market  used 
to  be  only  of  the  third-rate,  has  sprung  up  to  the 
highest  place  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Among  the 
other  gi'owing  trade  centres  may  be  counted  Kaiyuan, 
Szupingchieh,  and  Kungchuling.  Improvements  are 
also  observable  in  other  systems  of  communication. 
Long-distance  telephone  connections  have  been  estab- 
lished between  the  principal  towns  of  South  Man- 
churia. Again,  under  the  terms  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
Telegraph  Union  Agreement  concluded  in  March, 
190U,  Japanese  messages  can  be  despatched  over 
Chinese  wire  to  or  from  any  point  in  the  leased 
territory  and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Com- 
pany's Railway  Area.  Also  a  cable  service  between 
Dairen  and  Chefoo  was  installed  and  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  middle  of  July,  1909.  This  last  is  a  joint 
Japanese  and  Chinese  enterprise." 

I  may  add  in  this  context  that  the  Chefoo  cable 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  negotiation  between 
Kussia  and  Japan,  and  an  agreement  was  only  lately 
reached  at  St.  Petersburg  whereby  Japan  finally 
agreed  not  to  claim  possession  of  that  portion  of  the 
said  cable  which  lies  outside  the  territorial  Avaters  of 
the  Kwantung  Peninsula. 

"  The  Chinese  Government  has  withdrawn  condi- 
tionally the  restrictions  hitherto  placed  on  the  export 
from  the  leased  territory  of  such  cereals  as  wheat, 
millet,  kaoliang,  and  buckwheat,  and  this  has  done 
something  to  swell  the  export  trade  passing  through 
the  port  of  Dairen.     A  more  noteworthy  development. 
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however,  has  marked  the  winter  of  1908-9.  The 
exceptionally  good  price  beans  commanded  throughout 
the  preceding  year,  coupled  with  the  unusually  favour- 
able climatic  conditions  experienced,  resulted  in  a 
bumper  crop  all  over  Manchuria.  This  naturally  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  product, 
enabling  it,  with  the  present  facilities  of  transport,  to 
find  for  the  first  time  in  history  markets  in  Europe. 
While  the  season  progressed  and  shipment 
after  shipment  reached  its  destination  in  satis- 
factory condition,  the  many  good  points  of 
the  Manchurian  product  became  more  gener- 
ally recognized  and  the  total  quantity  shipped 
through  the  port  of  Dairen  alone  during  December, 
1908— June,  1909  is  estimated  at  over  180,000  tons. 
Thus  between  Europe  and  South  Manchuria  have 
been  laid  the  foundations  of  permanent  international 
trade  relations  which  must  inevitably  expand  in  in- 
creasing proportions  as  the  years  pass  by." 

The  history  of  the  inception  of  tins  now  compara- 
tively flourishing  branch  of  Manchurian  export  is  not 
without  interest.  The  Japanese  contend  that  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  Manchurian  bean 
were  Messrs.  Mitsui  and  Co.,  who  may  almost  be 
styled  the  commercial  and  industrial  branch  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  Before  the  war  this  firm  had 
a  branch  at  Newchwang  and  had  already  inaugurated 
the  export  of  beans  to  Japan.  As  Newchwang  is  closed 
by  ice  during  the  winter,  the  Mitsuis  thought  of  shi2> 
ping  the  staple  to  Port  Arthur  by  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  and  thence  to  Japan  by  steamer,  in   which 
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way  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was 
approached  on  the  subject  and  published  a  freight 
tariff'  in  the  summer  of  190)^.  The  JNIitsuis 
then  began  to  ship  beans  from  Tiehling,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Yingkow  by  junk  down 
the  Liao  River  and  then  to  Port  Arthur  by 
rail.  Hardly  had  the  Mitsuis'  two  bean  steamers 
sailed  out  of  Port  Arthur  with  a  joint  cargo  of  40,000 
piculs  than  the  first  shots  of  the  war  were  fired. 
During  the  war  Russia  included  beans  in  the  list  of 
contraband,  and  for  the  time  being  Japan's  trade  in 
this  line  was  effectually  blocked.  As  herrings  were 
also  stopped  from  the  direction  of  Saghalien,  the 
fertilizer  market  in  Japan  had  rather  a  hard  time  of 
it.  The  Mitsuis,  however,  improved  the  interval  of 
leisure — knowing  that  the  war  could  not  last  for  ever 
— by  carefully  studying  the  bean-producing  centres 
of  the  world,  and  satisfied  themselves  that,  with  one 
or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  Manchuria  and  Japan 
had  a  monopoly  of  this  product.  The  outcome  of  this 
discovery  took  the  form  of  the  first  shipment  of  beans 
to  Europe.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Liaoyang, 
the  Mitsuis  bought  up  all  the  beans  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yingkow,  and  dumped  them  at  a 
fabulous  profit  on  the  Japanese  market,  which  was 
necessarily  depleted.  They  followed  up  the  victorious 
army  wdth  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  everywhere 
ascertaining  the  productive  capacity  of  the  various 
districts  passed  through.  They  eventually  concluded 
that  the  output  of  South  Manchuria  had  been  absurd- 
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ly  underrated,  and  simultaneously  determined  to  test 
the  European  market.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
October,  1006,  the  firm  opened  agencies  at  Tiehling, 
Mukden,  Changchun,  Hsinmintun,  and  Kirin,  and  in 
the  winter  sent  out  the  first  trial  shipment  of  beans 
and  bean-cake  to  London.  Owing  to  faulty  packing, 
the  cargo  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had 
to  be  jettisoned,  but  a  second  consignment  of  500 
piculs  proved  more  fortunate,  and  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  bigger  and  bigger  orders.  As  late  as 
February,  1909,  these  enterprising  Japanese  reaped  a 
golden  harvest  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field, 
but  their  foreign  rivals  finally  emerged  from 
their  protracted  trance  and  hereaftei"  each  successive 
season  l)ids  ftiir  to  be  marked  ])y  fierce  and  growing 
competition. 

Another  branch  of  Japanese  economic  enterprise  in 
South  Manchuria  is  the  colliery  industry,  as  exempli- 
fied at  Yentai,  Fushun,  and  Penchihu.  The  first  two 
are  on  or  near  the  trunk-line,  while  the  third  is  on 
the  Antung-Mukden  Railway.  The  Fushun  collieries 
are  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  three,  and 
well  repay  a  visit.  Fushun  is  situated  thirty-four 
miles  east  of  the  trunk-line,  and  is  reached  by  a 
branch  from  Sunchiatun,  236  miles  from  Dairen. 
The  actual  station  for  the  collieries  is  called  Chien- 
chin-chai  and  is  the  station  before  Fushun,  the 
terminus  of  the  branch  line.  The  coal-field  extends 
over  an  area  of  ten  miles  from  west  to  east,  parallel  to 
the  Hun  River.  The  width  of  the  workable  deposits 
measures   at  least  a  mile,  and   the   thickness   of  the 
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seam  ranges  between  120  and  17o  feet.  The  most 
conservative  estimate  of  the  available  supply  is  placed 
at  eight  hundred  million  tons.  The  present  daily 
output  is  probably  between  two  and  three  thousand 
tons,  but  judging  from  the  energy  with  which  improve- 
ments are  being  introduced,  these  figures  will  soon  be 
doubled,  if  they  are  not  so  already.  Appropriately 
and  patriotically  enough,  the  newest  shafts  are  dubbed 
Togo  and  Oyama,  and  there  are  five  pits  and  inclines 
in  operation.  Fushun  coal  is  used  on  the  railways  in 
South  Manchuria  and  Korea  and  on  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha's  steamers  between  Dairen  and  Osaka.  Quite 
a  bustling  colliery  town  has  grown  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  shafts. 
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Dairen,  as  the  Japanese  have  renamed  the  Russian 
Dahiy  (which  in  Russian  means  "  far,"  "  remote,"  as  it 
certainly  proved  to  be  in  more  senses  than  one)  impress- 
ed me  as  a  preposterous  anomaly.  Though  the 
residuary  legatees  of  the  former  Russian  owners  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  development  of  their  South 
Manchurian  port,  the  fact  remains  that  the  nucleus  of 
almost  everything  that  has  since  proved  of  any  value 
was  created  by  the  Russians.  Russia  found  the  spot 
a  barren  waste  in  1898,  but  in  less  than  three  years 
she  had  transformed  it  into  one  of  tlie  finest  towns  of 
its  size  in  the  Far  East.  With  that  amazing 
prodigality  which  has  become  almost  proverbial,  she 
squandered  millions  of  roubles  upon  the  building  of  a 
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purely  European  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow 
Sea.  A  cathedral,  mansions,  roads,  parks,  and  ware- 
houses, the  useful  and  the  ornamental,  sprang  into 
being  as  if  by  magic,  and  it  is  to-day,  as  it  was  then, 
almost  impossible  to  imagine,  as  one  looks  down  the 
main  street  leading  from  the  Yamato  Hotel  to  the 
sumptuous  new  Japanese  railway  bridge  called  Nilion 
Baslii,  that  one  is  in  China.  Only  at  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Tientsin,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  older 
foreiii'u  settlements  can  one  find  such  uniformly 
well-graded  and  well-kept  roads  and  sidewalks,  while 
if  it  imposes  a  severe  mental  strain  to  realize  that  one 
is  in  China,  it  impresses  one  as  equally  incongruous 
that  this  wholly  European  environment,  in  many 
places  reminiscent  of  some  quiet  English  sul)ur])  witli 
rows  of  brick  houses  and  front  gardens,  should  to-day 
belong  to  Japan. 

It  is  habit,  of  course,  Ijut  the  fact  remains  that  the 
unconscious  association  of  ideas  ill  prepares  us  for 
shuffling  zori  and  geta  and  flapping  kimono  against  a 
background  ordinarily  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
garb  of  deadly  Occidental  respectability.  Not  that 
Japanese  dress  is  not  respectable ;  but  merely  that 
those  of  us  who  know,  or  think  we  know,  our  Japan 
fairly  well  after  long  years  of  residence,  and  who  see 
how  the  majority  of  Japanese  live,  cannot  be  deceived 
by  these  goodly  foreign  exteriors  of  stone,  brick,  and 
mortar.  Where  Russian  chinovnikwi,  civil  and 
military,  were  wont  to  ride  and  promenade  witli  their 
fair  and  often  frail  companions,  the  latter  bedecked  in 
the   latest   Parisian    fashions,   and  where  but  a  few 
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years  ago  there  was  at  least  relaxation,  if  there  was  no 
trade,  to-day  we  find  almost  deserted  streets,  save  in 
the  new  Japanese  quarter,  where  the  retail  business 
of  the  port  is  transacted.  The  Japanese  man  is 
hardly  convincing  amid  such  surroundings,  but  the 
Japanese  girl,  though  intrinsically  more  picturesque, 
is  even  more  out  of  drawing  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  No  doubt  the  Japanese  are  making 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  show  the  world  that  they  can 
run  a  European  town  as  well  as  the  Europeans  them- 
selves, but  though  the  superficial  veneer  of  official- 
dom may  almost  persuade  us  that  the  metamorphosis 
is  genuine,  those  who  pry  a  little  deeper  are  rudely 
disillusioned.  Externally  these  fine  brick  houses  in 
the  old  Russian  quarter  may  still  appear  Occidental, 
but  behind  the  walls  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  owner  has  laid  down  Japanese  mats  ;  that  he  dons 
a  himono  after  office  hours ;  that  he  prefers  a 
hibachi  (brazier)  to  a  fire-grate ;  and  that  for  a 
few  blissful  moments  before  bedtime  he  enjoys  green 
Japanese  tea  or  sake,  and  a  few  wliifis  of  a  Japanese 
pipe  or  monopoly  cigarette.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to 
say  whether  or  nut  the  individual  Japanese  will  change 
with  his  environment,  or  whether  the  environment  will 
change  with  him.  If  the  experiment  is  to  succeed, 
then  unquestionably  he  will  have  created  a  wider  gulf 
between  himself  and  the  mother  country  than  the 
three  days'  passage  from  Dairen  to  Kobe.  But  that 
already  very  pronounced  modifications  have  asserted 
themselves  impresses  the  ordinarily  observant  visitor 
in   less   than    twenty-four   hours.      One   salient  fact 
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which,  as  the  Russians  put  it,  "  throws  itself  in  the 
eyes,"  is  the  absence  of  the  familiar  Japanese  jinriki- 
sha-man.  In  China,  at  least,  the  Japanese  has  ceased 
to  be  a  beast  of  burden,  and  this  function  has  been 
relegated  entirely  to  the  Chinaman  who,  were  he  to 
see  his  conquerors  running  between  the  shafts  with  the 
inimitable  stride  of  the  Tokyo  kurumaya,  might  lose 
some  of  that  respect  based  upon  physical  fear  which 
he  now  entertains  for  the  intruders,  even  though  he 
himself  might  find  it  difficult  to  cover  a  given  distance 
in  anything  like  the  same  time.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  are  resolved  to  foster 
the  impression  that  they  are  a  superior  race,  but, 
admitting  that  there  are  exceptions,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  average  Japanese  is  as  capable  as  the  average 
European  or  American  of  getting  into  touch  witli 
the  Chinese.  In  other  words,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  Chinese  have  infinitely  more  real  respect  for 
the  European  and  American  than  they  have  for  the 
Japanese. 

But  all  this  does  not  detract  from  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  Japan  for  what  she  has  accomplished  at 
Dairen.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  did  not  import 
all  the  steam-rollers  which  are  now  being  constantly 
used  in  road-making,  but  at  least  if  some  of  these  are  a 
Russian  legacy  the  legatee  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  them  at  work  ;  the  spacious  and  handsomely- 
appointed  Yamato  Hotel  was  built  by  the  Russians, 
though  the  Japanese  probably  remodelled  the  interior 
to  adapt  it  to  its  new  role  ;  but  still  the  emj^loyees  of 
the  railway  company  know  how  to  manage  it  better 
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than  any  Russian  hotel  in  East  Siberia,  and  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company  is  constructing  a  new 
hostelry  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  unique  in  the  Far  East.  The 
wharves  were  originally  built  by  the  Russians,  but 
have  been  improved  by  the  Japanese,  and  are  certainly 
called  upon  to  accommodate  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage 
than  ever  was  the  case  under  the  Russian  regime.  And 
so  the  recital  might  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  excellent  tramway  system 
is  purely  Japanese ;  so  is  the  railway  bridge 
above  referred  to ;  so  are  the  splendid  offices  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  So  also  is  the  "  Electric 
Park,"  or  Denk'i  Kden,  a  sort  of  White  City  which  the 
railway  company  has  created  for  the  attraction  of 
visitors  and  residents.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  popular 
resort  where  cinematograph  and  geisha  shows  can  be 
given;  and  other  forms  of  amusement  provided  such  as 
roller-skating,  the  merry-go-round,  zoological  garden, 
aviary,  etc.,  etc.  One  asks  oneself.  Whence  comes 
the  money  which,  cl  la  Russe,  Japan  now  appears 
to  be  able  to  lavish  upon  the  equipment  of  Dairen 
as  a  model  Far  Eastern  city  ?  The  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company  may  l)e  spending 
borrowed  funds  with  a  free  hand,  but  even  the  four 
million  pounds  sterling  raised  largely  in  England 
three  years  ago  cannot  last  for  ever.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  taxes  are  levied  at  Dairen,  as 
they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  Kwantung  Province 
and  the  railway  zone  generally,  and  I  have  not  yet 
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heard  that  any  foreign  protest  has  been  submitted 
thereanent.  In  short  we  have  here  far  more  of  an 
imperiiini  in  imperio  than  can  be  found  anywhere 
within  the  Kussian  sphere  of  influence,  and  yet,  if  this 
is  really  a  period  of  international  readjustments  in 
China,  and  the  Powers  are  not  willing  to  recognize 
even  a  modification  of  rights  which,  when  originally 
granted  to  Russia  by  China,  under  treaty,  were 
virtually  unopposed,  surely  the  status  of  Japanese 
jurisdiction  in  the  Kwantung  Peninsula,  whether  or 
not  it  is  merely  the  reversion  to  Japan  of  previous 
Russian  rights,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  confer 
upon  Japan  a  position  of  privilege  wholly  subversive 
of  the  vaunted  principle  of  the  open-door  and  equal 
opportunity.  Naturally  I  shall  be  confronted  with 
the  argument  that  Germany  occupies  an  equally 
privileged  position  in  Shantung  and  Great  Britain  the 
same  at  Wei-hai'-wei,  but  that  fact  does  not  vitiate  the 
contention ;  and  it  is  manifestly  absurd  and  illogical 
for  Powers  in  possession  of  such  privileges  to  question 
the  right  of  China  to  enter  into  the  Agreement  of  June, 
1909,  with  Russia.  If  China  could  give  away  sover- 
eign rights  in  Shantung,  Wei-hai-wei,  and  Kwantung, 
then  she  can  give  tlie  same  away  in  North  Manchuria. 
Yet  Germany  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
Harbin  protest,  whereas  Japan  had  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  to  say  nothing.  It  may  almost  be  asserted 
that  ofall  the  Powers  concerned  in  that  protest,  America 
alone  had  the  moral  right  to  make  it,  since  she  alone 
has  hitherto  abstained  from  taking  a  hand  in  the  game 
of  grab  at  the  expense  of  China  which,  and  the  fact  is 
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nauseating,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  reiterated 
professions,  emphasized  by  ententes  and  conventions, 
to  which  Germany  also  has  been  a  party,  that  all  the 
Powers  are  animated  by  the  desire  and  determination 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  at 
all  costs.  In  Japan  itself  public  opinion  has  shown 
some  appreciation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  by  urging 
the  abolition  of  the  Kwantung  Government-General 
as  a  step  calculated  to  dissipate  Occidental  suspicions 
of  Japanese  policy  in  Manchuria,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  Port  Arthur  to  foreign  trade,  which 
has  already  been  announced. 

Meanwhile  the  pi-inciple  adopted  by  the  Japanese  in 
Kwantung  is  that  the  administrative  expenses  required 
for  the  local  organize tions  of  the  province,  "which 
make  it  their  object  directly  to  promote  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  local  population,  are  to 
be  directly  defrayed  out  of  the  local  revenue,  so  as  to 
impress  vividly  upon  the  local  population  the  close 
connection  existing  between  the  benefits  they  enjoy 
and  the  burden  they  must  bear  thei'efor ;  and  with 
this  end  in  view,  regulations  respecting  the  local 
expenses  of  Kwantung  Province  were  issued,  whereby 
the  expenses  for  the  keeping  of  accounts,  education, 
sanitation,  encouragement  of  industry,  building  and 
engineering  relief-work  and  construction,  are  to  be 
paid  directly  with  the  local  revenue  from  business 
and  miscellaneous  taxes."  Surely  this  is  plain  enough. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  foreigners  resident  at 
Dairen  are  more  readily  impressed  by  the  "  close 
connection    existing  between  the  benefits  they  enjoy 
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aud  the  burden  they  must  bear  therefor  "  than  the 
foreigners  at  Harbin.  To  tacitly  admit,  on  the  one 
hand,  China's  right  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  another 
Po^Yer,  and,  on  the  other,  to  protest  against  an  arrange- 
ment without  which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  coukl  not 
possibly  be  fulfilled,  is  a  feat  of  diplomacy  which  has 
been  reserved  for  Russia's  peculiar  benefit. 

The  Powers,  as  represented  at  Dairen  and  in  the 
Kwantung  Province  generally,  carry  their  capacity 
for  discrimination  even  further.  During  my  stay  at 
the  port  I  had  the  assurance  of  one  of  the  Consuls 
that  it  had  not  yet  been  made  clear  how  far  the  scope 
of  Japanese  jurisdiction  extended,  and  wdiether  or  not 
it  included  authority  to  arrest  and  try  foreigners  for 
criminal  offences.  A  suggestion  on  my  part  that  I 
should  go  out  and  assault  somebody  in  order  to  make 
a  test  case  was  not  greeted  with  any  enthusiasm.  I 
merely  mention  this  in  passing,  as  old  "  Gorgon " 
Graham  would  say,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
remarkable  disparity  that  exists  between  the  diplo- 
matic attitudes  towards  Japan  and  Russia  respectively. 
America  is  not  afraid  to  authorize  her  Consul  at 
Harbin  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  alleged  Russian 
pretensions,  but  she  had  no  thought  of  protesting 
against  the  latest  Sino-Japanese  Manchurian  Agree- 
ment without  the  assurance  of  support  from  the  other 
Powers;  and  when  the  alleged  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Crane — as  it  is  contended — revealed  her  intentions 
prematurely,  Japan  was  mollified  by  the  recall  of  the 
offender.  I  myself  believe  that  there  is  a  hidden  side 
to  this  story  which  may  come  to   light    before   these 
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lines  are  published,  but  as  I  luive  said  in  other  places, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  succession  of  coincidences 
which  warrants  the  assumption  that  the  Powers  are 
making  Russia  a  sort  of  sca]~)egoat  for  what  they 
secretly  regard  as  the  sins  of  Japan,  albeit  they  have 
hitherto  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  such  official 
classification  of  Japanese  procedure. 

With  reference  to  the  proportions  which  the 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  elements  bear  to  the  total, 
in  both  Kwantung  and  the  rest  of  South  Manchuria, 
I  avail  myself  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Shirani, 
Head  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  Kwantung,  as 
reported  by  The  Jwpan  Mail.  "  He  spoke  of  Kwan- 
tung as  a  temporary  Japanese  territory  covering  an 
area  of  320,000  clio  (810,000  acres),  and  he  said  that 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  the  number  of  Japan- 
ese subjects  settled  in  South  Manchuria  is  (30,000,  the 
majority  of  them  being  within  the  leased  territory  or 
the  railway  zones.  Dairen  alone  has  a  Japanese 
population  of  25,000,  and  the  number  outside  the 
leased  territory  is  20,000  in  round  figures.  Divided 
according  to  employment,  the  Japanese  population  of 
the  leased  territory  is,  roughly  speaking,  as  follows : — 

Officials    1,200 

Merchants    25,000 

Manufacturers     1,500 

Miscellaneous  3,400 

Labourers     600 

Farmers    20 

Outside  the  leased  territory  the  figures  are  as 
follows  : — 
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Officials    300 

Merchants    1,200 

Farmers    700  to  800 

Miscellaneous  3,500 

Labourers     500  to  600 

With  regard  to  manufactures,  the  principal  enter- 
prises are  the  making  of  beancake,  cement,  flour  (at 
Tiehling),  matches,  etc.  At  the  experimental  station 
of  the  leased  territory  Government,  the  processes  for 
bleaching  the  silk  of  the  Yamamai  were  under 
investigation  and  have  been  practically  successful. 
Most  important  results  were  expected  and  works  for 
utilizing  the  new  process  were  already  in  operation  in 
Dairen.  Another  successful  experiment  had  been  the 
application  of  improved  processes  to  the  brewing  of 
samshu  from  millet.  The  method  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  Chinese  liad  been  at  once  uneconomical  and 
unsanitary,  whereas  the  process  invented  by  a  Japan- 
ese expert  at  the  experimental  stiition  corrected  both 
of  these  defects.  A  very  promising  industry  also  was 
the  manufacture  of  soy  and  miso.  Three  hundred 
thousand  yen  worth  of  these  commodities  are  at  present 
imported  every  year,  whereas  by  utilizing  the  cheap 
beans  and  salt  produced  locally,  the  imported  article 
could  be  completely  undersold.  Mr.  Shirani  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  glass  manufacturing 
enterprise.  He  said  that  excellent  materials  are  obtain- 
able in  South  Manchuria,  and  that  the  whole  Chinese 
market  might  very  well  be  supplied  from  that  place." 

The  population  of  Kwantung  itself  must  by  this 
time  be  close  upon  five  hundred  thousand.     There  may 
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be  nearly  a  hundred  foreigners  in  all,  for  the  most 
part  at  Dairen,  where  there  are  reported  to  be  thirty- 
four  branches  of  foreign  firms.  The  total  population 
of  the  town,  including  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other 
foreigners,  prol)ably  exceeds  sixty  thousand.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  port  under  Japanese 
administration  is  undeniable.  Not  so  long  ago  Dairen 
ranked  but  sixteenth  among  the  forty-two  odd  ports 
of  China,  whereas  to-day,  on  the  basis  of  the  Customs 
revenue,  it  must  be  classed  as  sixth.  Without 
necessarily  accepting  Japanese  unofficial  reports  as 
in  every  case  absolutely  reliable,  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  English  Acting  Vice- 
Consul  at  the  port,  Mr.  E.  L.  S.  Gordon,  who  states 
that  the  total  trade  for  1908  showed  an  advance  of 
more  than  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  1907,  and  that, 
even  allowing  for  re-exports,  there  was  an  increase  of 
£1,250,000.  Reckoning  in  yen,  the  total  value  of 
imports  for  1908  was  Yen  31,356,000  as  against  only 
Yen  27,892,000  for  the  previous  year,  while  under 
exports  the  figures  are  Yen  34,727,000  and  Yen 
14,570,000  respectively — an  expansion  under  this 
head  which  is  certainly  very  striking.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Sino- Japanese  Agreement 
concluded  in  June,  1907,  concerning  the  Customs  at 
Dairen,  imj)orts  intended  for  consumption  in  the 
Kwantung  Province  are  duty-free,  and  duty  is  imposed 
only  upon  goods  which  cross  the  boundary  of  the 
leased  territory  into  China,  while  those  coming  from 
China  into  the  leased  territory  pay  export  duties  only 
when  they  are  exported   from  Dairen.     The  revenue 
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collected  from  these  sources,  therefore,  does  not  convey 
an  ade(j[iiate  idea  of  the  vokmie  of  import  and  export 
trade  handled  at  Dairen,  but  nearly  seventy  per  cent, 
of  this  revenue  is  from  export,  a  fact  which  speaks  for 
itself.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Maritime  Custom  House  at  Dairen 
are  for  the  most  part  of  Japanese  nationality  ;  this 
also  in  accordance  with  the  Customs  Agreement.  The 
fact  is  important  in  connection  with  the  charges 
recently  advanced  against  the  Japanese  by  a  former 
United  States  Consul  at  Mukden,  to  the  effect  that  a 
large  quantity  of  Japanese  goods  had  been  admitted 
duty-free  in  to  Manchuria  across  the  Kwantung  boun- 
dary. These  charges  I  shall  deal  with  more  in  detail  in 
another  cliapter.  The  shipping  at  Dairen  during  1908 
also  showed  notable  expansion,  the  total  of  1,525 
vessels  and  1,930,947  tons  indicating  an  increase  of  270 
vessels  and  46 1 ,0G9  tons  for  the  latter  year.  Japanese 
shi2:>ping  takes  first  place,  its  proportion  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  total. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  merest  tyro  that  Japan  is 
building  up  at  Dairen  such  enoi'mous  vested  interests 
that,  lease  or  no  lease,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible 
for  China  to  buy  her  out  when  the  nominal  time 
arrives.  As  for  the  South  Manchuria  Kailway 
Company,  it  may  be  more  of  a  commercial  enterprise 
tlian  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  whose  shares  have 
never  appeared  on  the  open  market,  but  it  must  still  be 
regarded  for  all  practical  purposes  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  Japanese  Government  just  as  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  must  be  regarded  as  merely  another  name  for 
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the  Russian  Government.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  subscribed  four-fifths  of  the  paid-up  capital ;  the 
debentures  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government;  and  the 
railway  is  finally  under  the  supervision  of  the  recently- 
established  Railway  Board  {7 ef sudd- in),  which  controls 
all  the  nationalized  railways  of  Japan.  It  may  therefore 
betaken  for  granted  that  the  Japanese  authorities  them- 
selves have  mentally  assigned  the  Greek  Kalends  as  the 
limit  of  their  tenure  of  Dairen  and  South  Manchuria.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  discern  equally  imj)ressive 
signs  of  energy  and  public  spirit  in  Japan  Proper  and 
no  business  man  could  be  persuaded  that  Japan  would 
thus  deeply  and  firmly  entrench  herself,  in  both  the 
economic  and  political  senses,  had  she  any  ulterior 
intention  of  ever  evacuating  the  positions  thus  gained. 
The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  towards  Secretary  of 
State  Knox's  proposal  to  neutralize  the  Manchurian 
railways  may  be  instructively  studied  in  this  context. 
If  Dairen  is  very  much  alive,  then  assuredly  Port 
Arthur  is  moribuud.  I  have  rarely  visited  a  place 
which  impressed  me  so  emphatically  as  being  an 
admirable  one  to  leave.  Here  again  we  are  surrounded 
by  evidences  of  misdirected  Russian  energy.  Port 
Arthur  in  parts  seems  to  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
living  rock,  but  the  sum  total,  while  impressive,  is  not 
agreeable.  Tlie  new  and  old  towns  have  a  hopelessly 
unfinished  look,  and  the  chain  of  bleak  and  barren 
hills,  commencing  on  the  east  with  the  Golden  Hill, 
and  ending  Avith  Lao-tieh-shan,  which  encircles  the 
town  and  harbour,  adds  to  the  picture  of  desolation. 
After  religiously  inspecting    the  abandoned  forts  from 
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the  historic  203-metre  Hill  to  Tung-chi-kuan-shaD, 
where  the  gallant  Kondrachenko  fell,  one's  natural 
sentiment  of  wonder  at,  and  admiration  for,  the  heroism 
displayed  by  both  assailants  and  defenders  is  mingled 
with  equal  wonder  (quite  free  from  admiration) 
that  any  two  civilized  Governments,  composed  of 
ostensibly  sane  human  beings,  should  ever  have 
l)ersuaded  themselves  that  any  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by,  on  the  one  hand,  seeking  to 
retain  and,  on  the  other,  seeking  to  obtain,  this 
dreary  fag-end  of  mother  earth,  at  the  cost  of 
thousands  of  good  lives.  A  small  volume  of 
philosophy  might  easily  be  devoted  to  the  problem, 
but  it  w'ould  in  all  likelihood  miserably  fail  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  solution.  To  examine  these  shattered 
miracles  of  construction,  these  half-filled  ditches, 
stupendous  caponiers  and  galleries  of  solid  concrete,  is 
to  be  filled  with  a  melancholy  sense  of  the  futility  of 
some  forms  of  human  effort.  The  mangled  debris  of 
dismantled  cannon  cumbers  the  earth  in  every 
direction,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  every- 
where fairly  pock-marked  with  traces  of  the 
hurricane  of  shells  and  l)ullets  which  nnist  have 
swept  them  without  cessation  during  the  siege. 
The  gigantic  tower,  in  the  form  of  a  lighthouse, 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  Monument  Hill,  and  the 
smaller  pile  which  rises  above  the  eastern  slope  of 
Hsiao- An-tzu-shan,  covering  the  bones  of  20,000 
Japanese  and  14,000  Russian  dead  respectively,  are 
thus  at  once  tributes  to  human  heroism  and  human 
folly.     Tons  of  gold  and  rivers  of  blood  for  the  abomi- 
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nation  of  desolation — such  is  the  epitome  of  Port 
Arthur,  or  Ryojunko,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese. 
But  these  deliberate  considerations  which  follow  the 
event  cannot  diminish  the  intense  and  painful  interest 
which  accompanies  the  pilgrimage,  and  those  who  do 
not  care  to  make  the  round  of  the  forts  can  obtain  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  horrors  and  imbecility  of  the 
struggle  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  famous  military 
museum  (Chin-retsu-jo)  which  stands  upon  an 
eminence  to  the  east  of  the  old  town,  and  contains  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  trophies  and  relics. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company's  guide 
speaks  of  the  fine  climate  of  Port  Arthur.  Personally, 
I  can  but  say  that  never  have  I  had  to  battle  with 
such  a  gale  as  that  which  Ijlew  throughout  my  two 
days'  stay,  or  submit  to  such  a  thorough  soaking  from 
such  a  downpour  as  that  which  signalized  my  ascension 
of  203-metre  Hill.  A  ruined  pair  of  boots  and  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  cold  which  refused  to  leave  me  for 
weeks  were  among  the  more  tangible  evidences  that  I 
had  l)een  to  Port  Arthur.  The  town  has  a  pojiulation 
of  nineteen  thousand,  and  is  the  seat  of  residence  of 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Ter- 
ritory and  also  of  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
Kyojun  Naval  Station.  Both  these  functionaries  have 
probably  done  nothing  to  deserve  their  fate. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  fairly  evident  that 
Japan  does  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  Port 
Arthur.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  repair  the  ruined 
forts,  and  only  those  forts  which  were  found  wholly  or 
nearly  intact  when  the  town    was    captured   are   now 
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garrisoned.  The  latest  indications  are  that  Port 
Arthur  will  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  as  a  sub- 
sidiary port  to  Dairen,  though  in  some  respects  even 
superior,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  accelerating  the 
downfall  of  Yingkow,  though  Japanese  interests  at 
that  port  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Certainly 
so  long  as  the  town  continued  to  rank  merely  as  a 
naval  and  military  station,  its  sole  additional  signifi- 
cance would  remain  that  of  a  gigantic  charnel-house 
and  graveyard  of  dead  ambitions. 
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History  of  the  Conclusion  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Railway  Agreement  of 
September,  1909 — Persistent  Japanese  Misrepresentations  of  China's  Attitude 
— The  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  of  Peking  in  Relation  to  this  Question — 
Remarkable  Discrepancy  between  the  American  and  Japanese  Official 
Translations  of  Article  VI.  on  Which  Japan  Based  Her  Right  to  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Antung-Mukden  Line — Japan's  Right  Actually  Forfeited  in  1908 
— Galling  Tone  of  Japanese  Official  and  Press  References  to  China — The 
Famous  Japanese  Communique  Announcing  Japan's  Independent  Action — 
Brief  Analysis  of  the  Agreement — The  Town  of  Antung — Travelling  on  the 
Antung-Mukden  Railway  during  initial  vStages  of  Reconstruction  Work — 
Some  Facts  concerning  tlie  Undertaking — A  Big  Engineering  Feat — Incon- 
veniences of  Travel  in  this  Region — Mukden  and  Changchung — The  Russo- 
Japanese  Railway  Junction — Unfounded  Complaints — From  Changchun  to 
Harbin — Invidious  Comparisons — Russo-Japanese  Contrasts — The  Chinese 
Boycott  and  its  Effect  upon  Japan's  Trade  with  China. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Agreement  in 
September,  1909,  marks  one  of  the  most  important 
milestones  in  the  path  which  is  swiftly  and  surely 
leading  Japanese  diplomacy  to  the  de  facto  control  of 
the  destinies  of  Manchuria,  unquestionably  strategical- 
ly, and  it  may  even  be  economically,  though  in  the 
latter  connection  there  are  other  Richmonds  in  the 
field.  In/er  alia,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  pre- 
vious chapters  on  the  subject  of  this  Agreement  and 
what  it  means  for  the  Japanese,  this  more  especially 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  but  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  to  consider  briefly,  from  an  independent 
standpoint,  the  history  of  this  transaction  in  special 
relation   to    the    construction  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
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Railway,   consent  to   which,  from  the  Chinese  side,  it 
specifically  embodies. 

Those  wdio  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  from 
lack  of  energy  on  their  own  part,  or  from  lack  of 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  of  examining 
all  the  evidence  may  well  be  excused  for  suj)pos- 
ing  that  Japan  Avas  really  long-suffering  and  forbear- 
ing throughout  this  historic  controversy.  And  yet 
any  careful  reference  to  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peking,  1905,  on  which  the  Japanese  based  their 
right  to  reconstruct  the  line,  would  have  sufficed  to 
show  that,  on  the  Japanese  side,  it  was  a  case  of 
something  perilously  resembling  the  suppressio  veri 
and  the  suggestio  falsi.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
people  gradually  began  to  believe  that  on  the  side  of 
China  was  all  the  guilt  and  on  the  side  of  Japan  were 
all  the  Christian  virtues.  Even  a  paper  of  the  high 
standing  of  the  Jiji  had  not  the  independence  to  quote 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  in  full,  and  preferred  to  write 
editorials  in  a  tone  evidently  designed  to  express  lofty 
contempt  for  the  naivete  and  political  nullity  of  the 
Chinese.  When  in  August,  1909,  relations  between 
the  two  Powers  appeared  decidedly  strained  over  this 
issue,  the  Jiji  pointed  out  that  Japan  would  still  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  if  China  would  but 
show  some  signs  of  repentance  for  her  past  egotistical 
attitude  towards  Japan.  Japan  was  finally  driven,  by 
Chinese  "  obstinacy  and  obtuseness,"  to  take  "  free 
action"  in  the  matter  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  rail- 
way, and  apropos  of  this,  the  Jiji  expressed  the  hope 
that  China  would  profit  by  the  vahiable  lesson  which 
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Japan  had  been  constrained  to  teach  her.  In  what 
did  this  lesson  consist  ?  In  the  fact  that  there  are 
bounds  to  all  magnanimity.  Whose  magnanimity  ? 
Whose  but  Japan's  ?  Japan  and  Japan  alone  had 
shown  magnanimity.  "  Japan  granted  as  many  con- 
cessions as  possible  to  China,  and  only  in  the  end  had 
recourse  to  an  unusual  step,"  i.e.,  the  arbitrary  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Through 
all  these  obvious  platitudes  is  audible  the  theme  of 
immeasurable  superiority,  of  moral  inaccessibility  and 
aloofness,  undoubtedly  highly  gratifying  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  these  great  qualities,  but  calculated  to  reduce 
ordinary  mortals  to  ineffable  despair.  "  If  China 
should  forget  this  important  lesson,"  continues  the 
Jij'i,  "  and  as  before  maintain  her  stubborn  and  selfish 
attitude  towards  Japan  over  other  current  questions, 
Japan  will  be  compelled  to  change  the  foundation  of 
her  relations  to  the  Celestial  Empire."  The  Jiji  con- 
siderately refrained  from  any  explanation  of  the  horrors 
which  such  a  change  might  be  expected  to  involve,  but 
we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  have 
assumed  the  form  of  something  decidedly  unpleasant 
for  China,  perhaps  even  "  something  with  boiling  oil 
in  it."  And  yet  what  are  the  facts  ?  Simply  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  Japan  forfeited  all  right 
to  reconstruction  on  December  22nd,  1908.  So  that 
there  shall  be  no  doubt  on  this  head  I  append  a  trans- 
lation of  Article  VI.  of  the  Peking  Convention  relating 
to  the  railroad  in  question,  as  it  appears  in  the  compila- 
tion of  treaties  with  or  concerning  China  and  Korea, 
published  by  the  United  States  Government,  viz : — 
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"  The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  agree  that  Japan  has  the  right  to 
maintain  and  work  the  military  railway  line  constructed  between  Antung 
and  Mukden  and  to  improve  the  said  line  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
conveyance  of  commercial  and  industrial  goods  of  all  nations.  The  term  for 
which  such  right  is  conceded  is  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  improvements  above  provided  for.  J'he  work  of  such  improvements  is  to 
be  completed  within  two  years,  exclusive  of  a  period  of  twelve  months  during  which 
it  will  have  to  be  delayed  owing  to  the  necessity  )f  using  the  existing  line  for  the 
withdrawal  of  troops.  The  term  of  the  concession  above  mentioned  is  therefore  to 
expire  in  the  4Uth  year  of  Kwang  Hsu.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  said 
railway  shall  be  sold  to  Cliina  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisement  of 
all  its  properties  by  a  foreign  expert  who  will  be  selected  by  both  parties. 
The  conveyance  by  the  railway  of  the  troops  and  munitions  of  war  of  the 
Chinese  Government  prior  to  sucli  sale  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Regarding  tlie  manner  in 
wliich  tlie  improvements  of  the  railway  are  to  be  effected,  it  is  agreed  tliat 
the  person  undertaking  the  work  on  behalf  of  Japan  sliall  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  despatched  for  the  purpose  by  Cliina.  The  Chinese  Government 
will  also  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  look  after  the  business  relating  to  the 
railway,  as  is  provided  in  the  Agreement  relating  to  the  Qiinese  Eastern 
Railway.  It  is  further  agreed  that  detailed  regulations  shall  be  concluded 
regarding  tlie  tariffs  for  the  carriage  by  the  railway  of  tlie  public  and  private 
goods  of  China." 

I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  an 
American  official  transhition  in  this  context  is  likely 
to  be  absolutely  unbiassed,  and  this  being  so  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  as  between  the  foregoing  and 
the  version  given  out  to  the  Press  by  the  Japanese 
Government  there  are  some  decidedly  remarkable 
discrepancies.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  The  Japan 
Chronicle  of  Kobe,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  ably- 
conducted  newspapers  in  the  Far  East,  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  these  discrepancies  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  Press,  in  quoting  the  article, 
carefully  omitted  the  italicized  lines  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Japanese  official  rendering,  gave  a 
somewhat     dillerent     construction    to    the    opening 
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clauses  of  the  article.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  I 
cannot  do  better  than  append  the  article  as  it  appear- 
ed at  the  time  in  the  columns  of  The  Japan  Times,  a 
semi-official,  Japanese-owned  daily  paper  published  in 
English  in  Tokyo. 

"  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  the  military  railway  constructed 
between  Antunghsieng  and  Mukden  being  transformed  into  a  line  for  the 
transmission  of  merchandise  of  all  nationals  and  conducted  by  the  Japanese 
Oovernmeni.  The  term  in  which  the  railway  will  be  conducted  by  the  Japan- 
ese to  be  fifteen  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  transformation  of  the  line 
is  completed.  Upon  the  expiry  of  the  term  the  railway  will  be  sold  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  its  value  being  decided  by  two  experts,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  During  the  time  the  line  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese  troops,  arms,  and  provisions  will 
be  transported  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
Treaty.  In  effecting  the  transformation  of  the  railway,  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties in  charge  will  consult  with  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  Rates  on  goods  belonging  to  the  Chinese  Government  or 
private  individuals  will  be  specially  arranged." 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparison  of  the  above  two 
versions,  that  the  American  compilation  does  not  use 
the  word  "  transformation  "  but  "  improvement."  Ir- 
respective, however,  of  this  consideration,  which  is  not 
without  importance  as  helping  to  explain  and  justify 
the  Chinese  attitude,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  clause  so 
significantly  omitted  from  Japanese  versions  provides 
that  the  work  of  improvement  of  the  line  must  be 
completed  within  two  years — counted  from  the  date 
the  Treaty  is  signed — exclusive  of  a  period  of  twelve 
months  during  which  the  line  would  be  used  for  the 
withdrawal  of  troops.  Now,  the  Treaty  was  signed 
on  December  22nd,  1905,  so  that,  allowing  three 
years  in  all  for  the  improvement  to  be  effected,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  period  expired  on  December  22nd, 
1908.     As  The  Japan    Chronicle  pointed   out  at  the 
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time,  there  cau  be  no  question  about  the  date,  "  be- 
cause the  Convention  contains  a  clause  stating  that  it 
was  signed  on  the  26th  day  of  the  eleventh  moon  of 
the  31st  year  of  Kwang  Hsu,  while  Article  VI.  pro- 
vides that  the  fifteen  years'  concession  will  expire  in 
the  49th  year  of  that  period,  thus  giving  Japan  three 
years  in  which  to  complete  the  '  transformation  '  or 
improvement  of  the  line."  When,  therefore,  in  the 
face  of  this  evidence,  we  find  the  Japanese  Press 
accusing  China  of  bad  faith,  of  "  humbug  diplomacy," 
"  Machiavellism,"  of  attempts  to  evade  her  obliga- 
tions by  hook  or  by  crook,  is  there  not  strong  tempta- 
tion to  retort  in  kind  ?  To  quote  The  Japan 
Chronicle  :  "In  view  of  the  suppression  of  the  clause 
in  the  Convention  set  forth  above,  may  not  accusations 
of  warping  the  meaning  of  a  statement  and 
attempting  to  evade  the  letter  and  spirit  of  a 
Treaty  come  back  upon  Japan  herself?  If  the 
American  translation  of  Article  VI.  of  the  Peking 
Convention  is  to  be  relied  upon,  then  the  version  put 
forward  by  The  Japan  Times  is  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading, for  it  omits  two  clauses  which  show  that  the 
Japanese  contention  has  by  effluxion  of  time  lost  any 
validity  it  ever  possessed." 

Small  wonder,  in  the  circumstances,  that  Japan 
would  not  accede  to  China's  request  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  The  Hague  for  arbitration,  on 
the  ground  that  ordinary  diplomatic  means  had  not 
yet  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  significant  that  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  Japan,  these  means  had  been  exhausted, 
she  had  recourse  to  "  independent  action  "  as  a  more 
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accommodating  and  certain   expedient  than  recourse 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

Almost  identical  tactics  were  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  the  Chientao  boundary  question,  but  luckily  for 
China,  she  was  able  to  adduce  such  overwhelming 
proof  of  her  title  to  possession  of  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, that  Japan  had  perforce  to  yield,  though  on  the 
other  hand,  she  took  good  care  to  indemnify  herself 
for  this  unavoidable  concession  by  extorting  counter- 
vailing privileges  in  the  Agreement  of  September, 
1909. 

In  its  Communique  issued  early  in  August,  1909,  to 
explain  to  the  Powers  the  grounds  upon  which  Japan 
was  forced  to  resort  to  "independent  action,"  the  Japan- 
ese Foreign  Office  stated  :  "  The  objections  of  China, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions above  mentioned,  on  what  must  be  regarded  as 
frivolous  and  inconsequential  grounds,  and  the  necessity 
under  which  Japan  labours,  on  the  other,  to  carry  out 
under  all  circumstances  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments of  the  line  in  question,  make  it  entirely  proper 
for  Japan,  in  taking  independent  action  in  the  matter, 
to  explain  the  situation  which  calls  for  such  action." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  both  Communiques  w^hich 
preceded  the  above  course  were  skilfully-worded 
documents.  Indeed  in  all  these  disputes  with  China, 
Japan  has  shown  infinitely  more  finesse  than  her 
opponent  in  presenting  her  side  of  the  case.  The 
Chinese  authorities,  apparently,  deem  it  infra  dig.  to 
have  recourse  to  the  medium  of  the  Press  for  the  dis- 
semination of  their  views,  and   the    result   has   been 
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that,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  Japan  in  the 
Antung-Miikden  Railway  question  managed  to  drum 
up  a  fairly  strong  feeling  in  her  favour  in  both  Eng- 
land and  America,  for  which  China  herself  was  largely 
to  blame  for  allowing  this  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  general  to  be  ex  'parte.  As  indicated  in 
previous  chapters,  it  must  impress  the  foreign  onlooker 
as  strange  that  Japan  should  find  it  to  her  account  to 
persist  in  this  campaign  of  misrepresentation  against 
China,  and  such  a  course  of  action  is  so  irreconcilable 
with  any  idea  of  a  Sino-Japanese  compact  against 
Russia  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  convincing 
testimony,  the  latter  must  be  pronounced  mythical. 
What  may  come  later  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  the 
above  inference  is  fully  justified  as  things  are. 

Analysing  the  new  Sino-Japanese  Agreement,  the 
full  text  of  which  appears  in  the  appendix,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  on  the  Japanese  side,  three  important  con- 
cessions are  made,  viz.,  the  recognition  of  the  Tumen, 
or  Tuman-gang,  as  the  boundary  between  Korea  and 
China ;  tacit  permission  to  build  the  Hsinmintun- 
Fakumen  Railway ;  and  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
Japan  in  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  station  for  the 
Peking-Hsinmintun-Mukden  line,  hitherto  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  clear  to 
Mukden,  on  the  east  of  the  Japanese  road.  On 
China's  side  are  conceded  :  Permission  to  reconstruct 
the  Antung-Mukden  Railway ;  transference  to  the 
Japanese  of  the  Tashihchiao-Yingkow  branch  with  the 
right  to  continue  it  to  the  town  of  Yingkow  ;  consent 
to  grant  Japanese  capitalists  and  Japanese   engineers 
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a  share  in  the  construction  of  the  Changchun-Kirin 
Railway  ;  consent  of  the  Chinese  to  extend  this  line 
eastward  to  Hoiryong,  there  to  connect  with  the 
Hoiryong-Chhyongjin  Railway  (at  present  a  narrow- 
gauge  line)  ;  and  the  right  to  work  the  Yentai  and 
Fushun  collieries,  as  also  the  mineral  wealth  included 
within  the  zone  contiguous  to  the  Antung-Mukden  and 
South  Manchuria  lines. 

The  reproach  has  been  aimed  at  the  Amur  Railway 
that  it  is  purely  a  strategical  line.  The  same  argu- 
ment is  naturally  made  use  of  by  the  Russians  against 
the  Antung-Mukden  Railway.  The  larger  portion  of 
freight  from  South  Manchuria  and  the  Liao  region 
will  continue  as  before  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  ports — 
Yingkow  and  Dairen — and  the  new  route  must  there- 
fore possess  an  almost  exclusively  strategic  character. 
On  its  completion,  which  is  now  estimated  to  be  three 
years  from  1909,  the  Japanese  will  have  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  concentration  of  an  army  against  China 
on  the  Liaoyang-Mukden  front,'"  a  continuous  line  of 
railway  from  Fusan  to  Mukden,  more  advantageous 
and  better  protected  than  the   Dairen-Mukden   route. 

*  In  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  clause  3  of  Article  II.  declares  that  "  in 
order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misunderstanding,  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  will  abstain  on  the  Russo-Koreau  frontier,  from  taking  any  military 
measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Russian  territory,"  and  Article 
VII.  reads  :  "  Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective  railways  in 
Manchuria  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  and  in  no  wise 
for  strategic  purposes.  It  is  understood  that  that  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
the  railway  in  the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula." 
At  the  risk  of  being  called  cynical,  I  must  candidly  confess  my  own  personal 
conviction  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities— which,  let  me  hasten  to  add, 
I  regard  as  remote — between  Russia  and  Japan,  or  Japan  and  China,  or  all 
four,  neither  of  these  clauses  would  prove  to  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  printed.  War  has  a  bad  habit  of  abrogating  all  treaties.  Indeed  from  the 
Russian  standpoint,  the  entire  trend  of  Japanese  policy  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Korea  already  constitutes  a  distinct  military  menace  to  Vladi- 
vostok and  the  Ussuri  region. 
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Moreover,  the  time  required  for  the  carriage  of  troops 
from  Moji  to  Fasan  is  only  seven  or  eight  hours, 
whereas  to  land  them  at  Dairen  would  take  about 
three  days.  Speaking  generally,  the  benefits  derived 
by  Japan  through  the  new  Agreement  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  The  strengthening  of  her  political  and 
economic  influence  in  INIukden  and  the  greater  part  of 
Kirin  Province;  nullification  of  the  concessions  made 
by  her  by  virtue  of  this  very  Agreement ;  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  an  entire  network  of  strategical  lines 
with  the  chief  ports  as  practical  bases  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea — Yingkow,  Dairen,  Antung,  Fusan,  and 
Chhyongjin.  In  the  same  context  must  be  considered 
the  projected  railways  in  Korea  and  China,  among  the 
latter  being  the  Hsinmintun-Fakumen-Taonan-fu 
line.  Taonan-fu  is  on  the  Tor  River,  about  a  hundred 
miles  south-west  of  Bodune.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Russia  or 
China,  Japan  would  not  be  long  about  availing 
herself  of  the  Chinese  railroads,  which  would  render 
her  position  even  stronger. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  over  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  just  when  the  Japanese  had 
inaugurated  the  reconstruction  work.  Antung-IIsien, 
or  Antung-ken,  as  the  Japanese  term  it,  the  starting 
point  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  from  the  south- 
east, is  really  the  Japanese  quarter,  the  two  places 
being  separated  only  by  a  ditch.  The  Chinese  quarter 
has  a  population  of  some  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
Japanese  nearly  six  thousand.  The  towns  are 
situated  about  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
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and  face  New  Wiju,  which  lies  on  the  Korean  side  of 
the  river.  They  form  a  growing  trade  centre  for 
timber  and  wild  cocoons.  The  Japanese  town  is 
lighted  with  electricity  and  the  streets  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  laid  out  and  well  kept.  The  Yalu  has  a 
bad  habit  of  overflowing  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  traces  of  one  of  these  inundations  still  remained 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  increasing  importance 
of  Antung  may  be  gauged  by  the  presence  of  the 
newly-established  consulates  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  very  handsome 
premises  representing  Japan.  Japanese  financial 
interests  are  also  looked  after  by  a  substantial  branch 
of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

The  Yalu  Timber  Company,  under  joint  Japanese 
and  "Chinese  management,  has  its  headquarters  at 
Antung,  where  it  proposes  to  open  a  large  timber-yard 
in  the  near  future.  The  forest  zone  in  the  hinterland 
is  so  extensive  and  so  densely  wooded  that  the 
Company,  it  is  estimated,  may  safely  take  out  during 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  charter,  from  fifteen  million 
to  twenty-five  million  square  feet  of  timber  without 
depleting  the  available  supply  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  Yalu  is  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
long,  but  only  its  lower  half  is  navigable,  and  the 
timber  is  floated  down  the  stream  in  rafts  from  the 
upper  reaches. 

I  arrived  at  Antung  early  in  September,  1909, 
having  crossed  the  Yalu  from  New  AViju  in  a  motor 
launch  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  News  was 
forthcoming  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  owing  to  the 
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turns,  which  are  even  intensified  on  the  Lienshankiian- 
Chiaotou  section.  The  line  rises  and  descends  in  a 
series  of  sweeping  curves,  looping  many  of  the  hills  in  a 
bewildering  manner,  amid  scenery  of  the  most  jiictur- 
esque  character.  Ten  miles  west  of  Lienshankuan  is 
the  celebrated  JMotienling  Pass,  the  prize  contested 
twice  in  vain  at  a  terrible  cost  by  the  Russians  tluring 
the  war. 

Until  the  railway  is  reconstructed,  travellers  have  to 
stay  overnight  at  the  half-way  station  Tsaohokou, 
where  Japanese  accommodation  is  available.  Here  I 
was  able  to  get  a  good  bath,  which  is  very  necessary 
after  a  day  spent  in  a  train  whose  engine  burns 
Fushun  coal.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come 
after  me,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  they  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  blandishments  of  the  hotel  nesan  and  "boys," 
and  politely  but  firmly  refuse  alleged  foreign  food.  I 
myself  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  speedily 
had  reason  to  repent  my  decision.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  my  first  course  consisted  of  fried  eggs 
smothered  with  pepper,  and  without  bread  or  any 
kind  of  vegetable.  A  tough  beefsteak  equally 
destitute  of  moral  support  came  next,  and  only  at  the 
last  moment,  when  I  was  thanking  my  stars  that  the 
ordeal  was  over,  did  the  smiling  servitors  tender  me  a 
flaliby,  daljby  substance  resembling  warm  dough 
treated  with  cart-grease,  which  in  those  latitudes 
and  altitudes  bore  the  courtesy  title  of  bata. 
The  sight  of  a  foreign  l)cd  inspired  me  with 
renewed  hope,  but  when  I  came  to  lie  down 
and     a     row    of     hard    sj^rings    jarred    the     small 
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of  my  back,  I  again  had  reason  to  modify  my  first 
impressions  and  to  envy  my  Japanese  companions 
wlio  were  at  least  assured  of  a  level  surface  and  a 
certain  degree  of  softness  upon  Japanese  futon,  or 
thick  quilts,  placed  upon  the  tatauii,  or  native  mats. 

From  Antung  I  had  as  a  travelling  companion  an 
important  Japanese  railway  official  from  that  town. 
He  was  making  the  trip  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  j)rogress  of  the  reconstruction  work,  and  he  gave 
me  a  fcAV  particulars  touching  the  main  features  of  the 
undertaking.  The  distance  from  Antung  to  Mukden 
is  only  188  miles,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  two  days 
to  accomplish  the  journey  is  the  best  argument  from 
the  Japanese  standpoint  in  favour  of  a  speedy  change 
of  gauge.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  about  Yen 
22,000,000,  or  £2,200,000.  According  to  my 
informant,  fully  thirty  tunnels  will  have  to  be 
bored,  the  longest  of  these  being  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  The  boring  of  these  tunnels  will  probably 
rob  the  present  route  of  part  of  its  picturesqueness, 
but  sufficient  will  remain  to  repay  the  traveller  for 
his  time,  trouble,  and  outlay.  The  South  Manchuria 
Kailway  Company  was  made  the  target  of  some  abuse 
by  the  English  Press  for  its  action  in  borrowing 
money  from  English  capitalists  and  then  spending  it 
in  America  for  American  rolling-stock,  inchiding 
locomotives.  I  was  assured  by  my  informant  that  the 
Company  did  not  intend  to  repeat  this  mistake  in 
tactics,  but  that,  while  a  large  number  of  the  coaches 
would  be  bought  in  America,  nearly  all  the  engines 
would   be  English,   experience  having  convinced  the 
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railway  administration  that  these  were  more  durable 
than  their  American  rivals.  The  rails  are  being 
ordered  from  English,  American,  Russian,  and 
Japanese  makers  as  the  progress  of  the  work  recpiires. 
At  the  time  of  my  journey  very  few  miles  of  track 
had  actually  been  laid  ;  but  materials  were  being  con- 
centrated at  various  points  all  along  the  line,  and  in 
many  ^^laces  the  sites  for  the  new  stations  were 
being  cleared.  It  was  proposed  to  have  thirty 
thousand  Chinese  coolies  at  work  in  the  near  future. 

A  very  essential  preliminary  to  the  satisfactory 
prosecution  of  reconstruction  has  been  the  purchase 
of  the  land  required  for  the  broader  gauge.  An  office 
called  the  Kochi-kyoku  had  to  be  established  under 
the  direction  of  a  Japanese  and  Chinese  official.  At 
the  outset,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very  great 
discrepancy  was  found  between  the  prices  demanded 
by  the  Chinese  owners  and  the  prices  which  the 
Jaj^anese  were  prepared  to  pay,  but  finally,  the 
Japanese  allege,  these  conflicting  appraisements  were 
reconciled  and  the  work  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward. 

As  though  the  fates  took  a  malicious  delight  in 
creating  friction  between  Japan  and  China  at  every 
step,  the  progress  of  the  work  is  being  punctuated  by 
minor  collisions.  One  of  the  latest  was  promoted  by 
the  action  of  the  Chinese  in  policing  the  line  with  a 
special  force — a  proceeding  which  greatly  incensed 
the  Jingo  Press  of  Japan.  That  China  should  have 
had  the  temerity  to  take  this  step  without  first  obtain- 
ing  Japan's   permission    was  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
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insolence  which  Japan  could  scarcely  aftbrd  to  pass 
unnoticed,  etc.,  etc.  Sino- Japanese  relations  are 
indeed  so  essentially  kaleidoscopic  that  any  attempt  to 
elucidate  them  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
ej^hemeral. 

At  Mukden  there  is  now  a  very  fair  foreign  hotel 
within  the  walled  city,  the  Astor  House,  under  com- 
petent German  management.  Tiie  only  drawback  for 
travellers  in  a  hurry  is  that  it  is  a  long  way  from  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  station.  The  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company,  however,  is  preparing 
to  build  a  handsome  hotel  close  to  the  station,  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  luxurious  establishments  at  Dairen 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  when  this  is  done  the  condi- 
tions of  travel  in  the  province  will  be  vastly  improved. 
At  present,  passengers  bound  for  Peking  and 
Tientsin  from  the  Changchun  direction  are  landed  at 
Mukden  by  the  Japanese  express  at  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  as  the  Chinese  train  leaves 
Mukden  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  are  obliged  to  pass  the  intervening  hours  in  the 
station  buffet  or  in  a  coupe  of  the  Chinese  train 
itself,  which  is  already  in  the  station.  All  these 
shortcomings  will  be  eradicated  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  meanwhile  the  over-fastidious  can  search  for  some 
other  route. 

On  the  trunk-line  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
are  now  running  three  express  trains  a  week,  compos- 
ed of  excellently-equipped  dining,  sleeping,  and  first- 
class  cars,  between  Dairen  and  Changchun,  in 
connection  with  the  Trans-Siberian  express  trains  and 
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with  Shanghai  mail  steamers.  The  Japanese  express 
train  leaves  Dairen  at  11  a.m.  and  arrives  at  Chang- 
cliiin  about  six  a.m.  on  tlie  following  day.  I  must 
confess  to  being  conscious  of  a  strange  sensation  when, 
on  alighting  from  the  Japanese  express,  after  a 
prolonged  interval  of  Japanese  speech  and  pleasant 
Japanese  intercourse,  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the 
phitform  the  towering  forms  of  the  Russian  railway 
officials  and  employees  in  their  semi-military  uniforms, 
wearing  the  distinctive  harlous,  or  Russian  peaked 
cap,  sometimes  the  shapka,  and  those  heavy  top-boots 
which  the  Russian  appears  to  have  been  born  in.  The 
contrast  between  the  lighter  vowel  tones,  the  alert  and 
dapper  exterior  of  the  one  nationality  and  the  heavy 
build,  slower  movements,  and  deep,  sonorous  voices  of 
the  other,  seemed  to  furnish  the  epitome  of  two  forms 
of  civilization.  The  wider  gauge  of  track  and  greater 
bulk  of  the  Russian  train  itself  were  equally  typical. 
AVhen,  too,  I  descended  at  Kwangchentzu,  the  next 
station,  and  once  more,  after  several  years,  admired  the 
splendid  physique  of  the  massive-chested  railway 
guards,  the  perennial  good-humour  and  high  spirits  of 
stylish-looking  and  comely  officers,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  few  miles  which  separated  the  stations 
represented  a  sudden  transition  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
though  both  are  in  China.  The  sensation  was 
strengthened  when  I  made  a  dash  for  the  buffet  and 
renewed  acquaintance  with  a  glass  of  incomparable 
Russian  tea  and  a  plate  of  inimitable  Russian  cakes 
{stakan  chayu  s'  piroshnimi).  A  tall  and  handsome 
Russiau  officer,  with  rosy  cheeks   and  an  expression 
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of  infectious  bonhomie,  noting  with  visible  pleasure 
my  assault  upon  these  dainties,  called  out  in  Russian 
— Kazhetsya,  vam  nravitsya  Russky  chai  s'  j^i^'oshnimif 
("  It  seems  you  like  Russian  tea  and  cakes  ?  ")  I 
returned  an  appropriate  answer,  and  I  had  an  entertain- 
ing companion  as  far  as  Harbin.  At  the  latter  place 
the  traveller  bound  north-west  or  almost  due  east,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  to  change  again  into  the  Wagons- 
Lits  express  or  Russian  State  train,  with  whichever 
he  chances  to  connect.  The  journey  from  Changchun 
to  Harbin  takes  about  seven  hours.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  in  disparagement  of  what  is  purely  a 
short-distance  train  for  the  run  to  Harbin,  I  feel 
bound  to  state  that  I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
basis  of  justice  or  common  sense  these  complaints  rest. 
I  have  never  travelled  otherwise  than  second-class  in 
any  Russian  train,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
after  experience  of  the  Wagons-Li ts,  the  State  train, 
and  the  post  train,  that,  taken  all  in  all,  travelling  on 
Russian  railways  is  the  most  comfortable  in  the  world. 
The  connecting  train  between  Changchun  and  Harbin, 
as  I  found  it,  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  I  may 
be  less  exacting  than  some  of  the  "  chronic  kickers  " 
who  go  about  the  world  spreading  weird  misconcep- 
tions of  things  foreign,  but  the  few  other  countrymen 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  question  on  the  same 
subject  fully  endorse  my  view  of  the  case. 

In  connection  with  the  short  trip  from  Changchun 
to  Harbin,  two  little  episodes  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Both  were  in  their  way  trifling,  perhaps,  but  viewed 
from  another  standpoint  they  were   characteristic  of 
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the  time  and  place.  Among  the  passengers  was  a 
young  Russian  with  his  wife,  dressed  very  much  in 
the  American  style  and  without  beard  or  moustache. 
In  conversation  I  learned  that  he  had  been  studying 
dentistry  in  the  United  States  and  was  returning  to 
practise  somewhere  in  Siberia.  The  fact  that  be  was 
a  red-hot  revolutionary  surprised  me  less  than  the  fact 
that  he  took  not  the  smallest  pains  to  conceal  his 
political  views,  but  in  the  hearing  of  all  and  sundry, 
including  several  Kussian  officers,  damned  authority 
beyond  redemption.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  provoking  some  sort  of  remonstrance  from 
the  military,  he  smiled  ironically.  "  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  them,"  he  said.  "  I'm  a  small  man  in 
comparison  with  them,  no  doubt,  and  they  look  very 
big  and  strong.  But  I  was  taught  how  to  box  in  the 
States,  and  I'd  engage  to  lay  any  one  of  them  out,  if  it 
came  to  a  physical  encounter."  At  Harbin,  again, 
while  strolling  up  and  down  the  spacious  platform,  so 
soon  afterwards  to  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Prince 
I  to,  I  was  accosted  by  a  Russian  orderly,  a  smooth- 
cheeked  young  fellow  with  a  pleasing  expression.  We 
discussed  many  subjects.  He  told  me  that  he  hailed 
from  tbe  Baltic  provinces,  and  that  when  he  had  to 
join  the  colours  as  a  conscript  he  could  speak  scarcely 
a  word  of  Russian,  most  of  which  he  had  learned  at 
Harbin.  He  then  spoke  the  language  fluently,  and 
when  I  complimented  him  on  his  efficiency,  he  inform- 
ed that  he  knew  German,  Polish,  and  some  French  as 
well.  I  asked  him  if  he  liked  life  in  the  Russian 
Army,  and  he  returned  a  prompt  negative,  adding  that 
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the  food  in  his  regiment  was  no  better  than  it  should 
be.  Thereafter  we  drifted  on  to  various  topics,  and 
were  enffiio-ed  in  considerins;  the  methods  and  merits  of 
Japanese  wrestlers,  when  I  became  suddenly  aware  of 
a  shadow  overhead.  I  looked  uj)  and  saw  standing  im- 
mediately behind  us  a  Kussian  gendarme  of  Herculean 
proportions.  He  was  bending  forward  in  an  evident 
effort  to  overhear  our  conversation.  I  gazed  at  him 
interrogatively,  whereupon  he  gently  twirled  a  superb 
moustache  and  strolled  quietly  away.  Perhaps  he 
took  me  for  a  Japanese  spy  disguised  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Soon  afterwards  the  third  bell  rang,  and 
hastily  slipping  a  sample  of  the  Russian  imperial  j^aper 
currency  into  my  young  friend's  hand,  I  boarded  the 
express  and  resumed  my  journey  north. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  of  the  railway  problem 
in  South  Manchuria,  it  must  be  admitted  that  China, 
weak  as  is  her  Government  in  a  military  sense  and 
therefore  incapable  of  opposing  Japanese  encroach- 
ments with  other  than  verbal  weapons,  has  none  the 
less  an  effective  unofficial  ally  in  the  Chinese 
merchants  of  the  north  and  south,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  inflict  upon  Japan  almost  irrej)arable  loss  by 
means  of  the  boycott.  Already  Japan's  little  differences 
with  China  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
cost  her  many  millions  of  yen  representing  the 
decline  in  Japanese  exports  to  the  neighbouring 
Empire.  Thus,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  drop 
from  Yen  117,779,533  in  1906  to  Yen  60,500,991 
in  1908 ;  the  figures  for  1909  show  an  improve- 
ment to  the  extent  of  Yen  73,087,891  which  may  be 
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accepted  as  a  good  sign.  At  the  time  of  the  Talsu- 
maru  affair  and  the  Pratas  Island  squa])l)le,  the 
Japanese  Consul  at  Hongkong  had  occasion  to  warn 
his  Government  of  the  grave  injury  to  Japanese  com- 
mercial interests  that  was  being  engendered  by  the 
policy  of  pinpricks,  and  advised  a  more  yielding 
attitude.  The  Chinese  students  in  Japan  have  shown 
themselves  earnest  advocates  of  the  boycott  movement, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railway  question,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  has 
left  a  more  unfortunate  impression  upon  the  popular 
Chinese  mind  than  any  other  issue  which  has  hitherto 
arisen  between  the  two  nations.  The  boycott  has  not 
been  restricted  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods,  but 
has  also  taken  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  not 
to  rent  or  sell  land  and  houses  to  the  Japanese  ;  not 
to  work  upon  the  Japanese  lines  of  railway,  or  in  the 
Japanese  mines.  Japan  has  not  been  slow  to  make 
strong  diplomatic  representations  on  the  subject,  and 
as  regards  the  boycott  in  the  south,  the  English 
authorities  at  Hongkong  have  in  the  past  exhibited  an 
eagerness  to  co-operate  which  make  it  only  too  clear 
that  when  the  corpus  vile  is  a  Chinaman  and  the 
plaintiff  Ja})an,  English  law  is  capable  of  astonishing 
elasticity,  to  say  the  least. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

JAPAN    IN    SOUTH    MANCHURIA    (CONCLUDED). 

Japan's  Figlit  for  the  Manchurian  Market  Natural  and  Legitimate  So 
Long  as  Treaty  Obligations  Are  Observed — Delicacy  and  Fine  Feeling  of 
the  Powers  towards  Japan — Britishers  in  the  Far  East  Cease  to  Look  to  their 
Country  for  Support  against  Japanese  Economic  Encroachments — The  Uni- 
ted States  Willing  but  Timid,  iis  Shown  in  the  Crane  and  Cloud  Incidents — 
The  Cloud  Allegations  Examined — Tiie  Japanese  Case — Charges  of  Discrim- 
ination No  New  Thing — Japanese  Imports  not  in  very  High  Repute — The 
Yokoliama  Specie  Bank  and  Accommodation  for  Japanese  Merchants — The 
Currency  Muddle  in  Manchuria — The  South  Manchuria  Railway  and 
Warrants  against  Cereals  for  the  Benefit  of  Exporters — A  Novel  Precedent 
— Effort  to  Divert  Trade  from  the  Russian  Line — Japanese  Rank  and  File 
not  Popular  hi  Manclmria — ^The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women. 

Nobody  with  common  sense  will  quarrel  with  the 
Japanese  for  resorting  to  all  legitimate  means  within 
their  power  to  expand  their  trade  in  Manchuria.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  this  should  be  so  and  that, 
other  things  equal,  Japan's  favoured  geographical 
position  should  confer  upon  her  special  advantages  in. 
this  regard.  It  is  even  easy  to  understand  that,  to 
the  pojiular  mind  in  Japan,  the  remorseless  applica- 
tion of  the  open-door  and  equal-opportunity  principles 
to  a  country  which  has  spilt  so  much  blood  and  spent 
so  much  treasure  "  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East  "  and  "  to  save  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  for 
China,"  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  must  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Apart  from 
the  essentially  modern  brand  of  idiot  who,  "  psycholo- 
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gized "  by  Japan's  victories  over  Russia,  became 
obsessed  by  the  novel  idea  that  Japan  had  made  these 
enormous  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  in 
general  and  without  any  ulterior  thought  of  material 
gain,  no  man  in  his  right  senses  imagined  at  that  time 
or  since  that  Japanese  statesmen  would  rest  content 
with  the  2^osi-hellum.  status  quo,  or  believed  that  they 
would  not  strain  every  nerve  and  fibre  to  indemnify 
the  country  for  these  losses  by  means  of  a  virtual 
economic  monopoly  in  Manchuria.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  has  herself  voluntarily  subscribed  in 
numerous  treaties  and  conventions  to  the  principle  of 
the  open-door  and  equal  opportunity  in  China,  so  that 
she  cannot  complain  when  the  Powers,  on  their  side, 
show  a  disposition  to  pry  somewhat  closely  into  the 
ramifications  of  her  activities  in  Manchuria,  more 
especially.  Not  that  Japan  has  really  much  reason  to 
complain  on  this  head,  for  as  I  have  show'n  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  the  Powders  throughout  have,  since  the 
war,  manifested  a  delicacy  and  fine  feeling  in  their 
relations  with  Japan  which  would  be  more  convincing 
and  impressive  if  they  were  of  less  recent  growth. 
The  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  for  examj^le,  can  be 
safely  prophesied  in  any  given  case ;  indeed  the 
sentiment  which  has  taken  firm  root  among  English- 
men in  the  Far  East  that  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  Downing  Street  when  the  defendant  is  Japan 
and  the  plaintiffs  are  Englishmen,  is  in  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  the  rapid  intensifying  of 
racial  l)itterness  which  is  indul)itably  one  of  the  least 
desirable  legacies  of  the  war. 
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Great  Britain's  reluctance  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  Japan  is  rarely  open  to  the  smallest  doubt.  When, 
for  instance,  in  November,  1909,  Earl  Stanhope  asked 
the  Earl  of  Crewe  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to 
determine  the  geographical  limits  within  which  the 
Japanese  Government  was  entitled  to  veto  or  intervene 
in  such  measures  as  the  Chinese  Government  might 
desire  to  take  for  the  development  of  Western  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  rei^lied  that 
the  noble  Earl  was  treading  upon  somewhat  risky 
ground  and  that  the  matter  was  one  entirely  for 
arrangement  between  the  respective  Governments  of 
China  and  Japan.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open-door  and  equal  opportunity  ?  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Hsinmintun-Fakumen  Railway  ques- 
tion, English  capital  may  be  interested  in  one  of  these 
enterprises,  but  should  Japan  impose  her  veto, 
England,  at  any  rate,  will  have  nothing  to  say. 
Things  have  reached  a  pass  in  which  every  Power  is 
pledged  to  every  other  Power  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  China,  the  oj^en-door,  and  equal  op- 
portunity, but  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  absence 
of  indecent  haste  to  implement  any  one  of  these 
pledges  when  the  supposed  offender  is  Japan.  It  may 
be  asked,  if  Great  Britain  does  not  recognize  any 
obligation  to  protest  against  a  Japanese  or  Bussiau 
veto  which  affects  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of 
activity  wherein  foreign  capital  can  be  interested,  when 
precisely  does  she  recognize  such  obligation  or  necessity? 

When  we  turn  to  the  United  States  we  are  impress- 
ed by  the  conviction  that  here  is  a  very  good  will,  but 
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a  very  ineffective  way.  The  revelations  in  the  Crane 
case  prove  clearly  tliat  the  State  Department  was 
actually  on  the  point  of  sounding  the  Powers  with  a 
view  to  joint  protest  against  the  mining  clauses  of  the 
Sino- Japanese  Agreement  of  September,  1909,  but 
that  when  through  the  premature  disclosure  of  this 
intention  it  became  evident  that  America  would  have 
to  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  game  if  she  wished  to  carry 
the  matter  further,  the  Department  lost  no  time  in 
sacrificing  Mr.  Crane.  Even  admitting  that  Mr. 
Crane  really  made  the  statements  ascribed  to  him — 
and  that  he  did  so  is  open  to  some  doubt — the  manner 
of  his  recall  could  not  easily  have  been  more  clumsy 
or  better  calculated  to  confirm  Japan  in  the 
belief  that  even  an  indirect  intimation  of  her 
displeasure  is  sufficient  to  elicit  instant  satisfaction. 
But  had  the  cases  been  reversed  and  the  offender  been 
a  Japanese  Minister,  very  different  tactics  would 
doubtless  have  been  pursued  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. The  published  utterances  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood have  been  denied  and  stigmatized  as  pure 
invention  ;  the  Minister  would  have  proceeded  to  his 
post ;  but,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Government  had 
itself  lost  confidence  in  his  discretion,  he  would  soon 
afterwards  have  been  transferred  or  transformed  into 
a  Minister  e?i  disponihiUte,  to  be  gently  dropped  at  the 
psychological  moment.  Instead  of  a  protest,  the 
Department  soon  afterwards  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  received  assurances  from  both  Japan 
and  China  that  no  exclusive  claim  to  minins;  rio-hts 
was  intended  by  the  Agreement,  which  assurances,  be 
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it  noted,  **  confirm  the  conclusions  already  reached  by 
the  De'pariment  as  a  7'esult  of  its  careful  study  of  the 
Agreement  in  the  light  of  related  and  contextual 
evidence."  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  conclusions 
could  not  have  been  reached  before  Mr.  Crane  receiv- 
ed instructions  to  engineer  a  protest ;  had  this  been 
done,  a  decidedly  undignified  diplomatic  fiasco  might 
have  been  averted. 

I  now  come  to  the  celebrated  Cloud  report  and  the 
defence  raised  by  Japan.  The  fact  that  a  protest  of 
this  kind  is  deemed  worthy  of  categorical  denial  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  is  in  itself  a  good  sign,  since 
it  shows  that  the  country  is  by  no  means  indiiFerent  to 
the  world's  opinion.  Mr.  Cloud  succeeded  Mr.  Willard 
Straight  as  Acting  United  States  Consul-General  at 
Mukden,  and  the  sequel  proves  him  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Straight  traditions.  About  autumn  of 
1909,  Mr.  Cloud  forwarded  a  report  to  his  Government 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  a  large  quantity  of  Japanese  goods  had 
been  allowed  to  enter  South  Manchuria  across  the 
Kwantuiig  boundary,  free  of  duty,  the  fact  that  the 
Dairen  Customs  are  under  the  control  of  Japanese 
officials  explaining  how  such  a  thing  could  be  possible. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  volume  of  goods  imported 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  leased  territory,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  quantity  imported  into  the  whole  of 
Manchuria,  was  extraordinarily  large.  The  Chinese 
Customs  Returns  for  1908  indicate  that  the  total 
value  of  goods  directly  imported  from  foreign 
countries    into    Manchuria     at    Dairen      was      Hk. 
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Tls.  17,215,936.  Of  this  amount  4,645,079  taels' 
worth  only  is  shown  as  having  proceeded  into  the 
interior  by  rail,  and  the  balance  representing  a  value 
of  Hk.  Tls.  12,570,857  has  therefore  to  be  accounted 
for.  Seeing  that  the  population  ofKwantung  is  not 
much  more  than  four  hundred  thousand,  including  some 
ten  thousand  Japanese,  it  was  deemed  inconceivable 
that  this  proportion  of  imports  could  have  been  required 
for  local  consumption.  The  foreign  assumption  is, 
therefore,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  balance  must  have 
been  smuggled  from  Kwantung  into  the  interior  by 
rail,  which  means  that  Japanese  merchants  enjoy  an 
unfair  advantage  over  their  foreign  rivals. 

The  Japanese  semi-official  defence,  which  lies  before 
me,  is  unquestionably  ingenious  and  plausible,  and 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  also  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Cloud's  full  report,  which,  of  course,  furnished  facts 
and  figures  in  support  of  the  contentions  raised. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  matter  of  which  the  Japanese 
authorities  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant 
at  the  time  this  defence  was  issued.  To  begin 
with,  reports  almost  identical  with  the  one  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Cloud  were  sent  to  their  respective 
Governments  about  the  same  time  by  both  the  German 
and  English  Consuls  at  Mukden.  The  inspiration  of 
these  reports  was  simply  this.  Some  time  before, 
when  Mr.  Straight  was  United  States  Consul-General 
at  Mukden,  he  succeeded  with  his  customary  energy 
in  getting  through  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Chinese  authorities  consented  to  exempt  from  payment 
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of  likin  all  foreign  imports  shipped  direct  from  the  port 
of  entry  to  their  destination,  so  long  as  such  goods  had 
previously  secured  what  was  called  a  bond  of  indemni- 
ty. Later  on,  during  the  Cloud  regime,  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs  made  joint  representations  to  all  the 
Consuls  at  Mukden  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  big 
leakage  at  Dairen,  and  that  owing  to  the  admission 
of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  duty-free,  the  Imperial 
Customs  were  being  heavily  mulcted  in  revenue.  It 
was  added  that,  unless  this  leakage  ceased,  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  abrogate  the 
earlier  arrangement  for  non-payment  of  likin.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Mr.  Cloud  and  the  other  Consuls, 
acting  in  harmony,  framed  their  reports.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  German  consular  report,  at  least,  was 
couched  in  far  stronger  and  more  emphatic  language 
than  Mr.  Cloud's.  The  latter's,  however,  was  the 
only  one  at  the  time  to  attain  publicity  in  a  garbled 
form. 

Turning  now  to  the  Japanese  explanation  of  the 
discrepancies  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cloud,  it  is  seen  that 
the  basis  of  this  defence  is  the  fact  that  materials 
intended  for  construction  work  on  the  South  Man- 
clmria  Railway  are  admitted  duty-free,  and  that  the 
year  1908  was  precisely  the  time  when  the  Company 
had  begun  to  widen  and  double  the  track,  for  which 
purpose  an  enormous  amount  of  material  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  imported.  Another  circumstance  said  to 
account  in  part  for  the  disproportionately  large 
quantity  of  goods  used  in  Kwantung  is  the  impetus 
given  to  industrial  develo2)ment  in  the  leased  territory 
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about  that  period.  Commenting  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  The  Japan  limes  says :  "  The  consuhir 
report  entirely  ov^erlooks  these  facts,  together  with 
another  important  fact,  viz.,  that  the  principal 
articles  of  importation  mentioned  in  the  Customs 
Returns  were  precisely  those  for  which  there  is  the 
least  demand  in  the  interior  of  Manchuria,  and  there- 
fore we  can  only  take  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Acting-Consul  as  the  result  of  extremely  careless 
investigations  and  as  a  piece  of  presumption  (!)  " 
The  explanation  goes  on  to  say  that  Japan's  policy 
regarding  Manchuria  is  simultaneously  to  develop  the 
ports  of  Dairen  and  Yingkow,  each  according  to  its 
peculiar  needs  and  possibilities.  Yingkow  still  con- 
tinues to  overshadow  Dairen  as  a  port  of  import, 
whence  it  is  inferred  tlint,  if  these  charges  of  smug- 
gling are  justified,  the  Customs  Returns  at  the  former 
must  needs  furnish  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  shape 
of  an  appreciable  falling-off  in  imports,  whereas  as 
a  matter  of  fact  these  were  as  numerous  as  ever  in 
1908.  The  explanation  speaks  also  of  military 
supplies  for  the  troops  guarding  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway,  pointing  out  that  these  sup[)lies,  Avhich 
annually  amount  to  about  Hk.  Tls.  1,200,000,  are  not 
specified  as  such  in  the  Customs  Returns.  An 
analysis  of  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  goods  im- 
ported at  Dairen  and  the  amount  of  those  sent  out  of 
the  leased  territory,  on  the  ])asis  of  the  Chinese 
Customs  Returns  (compiled,  it  ought  to  be  noted,  by 
Japanese  in  the  case  of  Dairen),  yields  the  following 
result : — 
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MATERIALS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES 


Items 

R'y  materials  (exclusively 
those  imported  from  U.vS.) 

Lumber      

Iron  and  other  metals    ...     . 

Machinery        

Cement      

Coal    


Imported  at 
Dairen 

(in  taels) 

.5,797,483 
.1,116,057 
.  822,563 
.  872,763 
.  294,327 
.    121,330 


Sent  out 

of 
Kwantung 


133,189 
219,646 


Total 


Ilk.  Tls.  9,024,423 


352,835 


Presumably 

consumed  in 

Kwantung 

5,797,433 
982,868 
602,917 
872,763 
294,327 

i2i,3;;o 


8,671,638 


FOOD  MATERIALS 
(Including  a  part  of  the  military  supplies) 


Rice     

Flour  (American) 


Imported  at 
Dairen 


...  976,667 
...  546,617 


Sent  out  of 
Kwantung 

414,085 
152,076 


PresuuKibly  con- 
sumed in 
Kwantung 

562,582 

394,541 


SIMPLE  ARTICLES  OF  CONSUMPTION 

(Most  liable  to  be  smuggled) 


Imp()rted  at 
Dairen 

Sent  out  of 

Presumably  con 

Kwantung 

sumed  in 
Kwantung 

Cotton-threads  and 

piece  cottons    ... 

1,013,359 

1,175,479 

— 

Tobaccos       

342,784 

222,176 

120,608 

Sake      

544,683 

218,486 

— 

(boxes) 

^  boxes) 

Matches        

186,546  piculs 

207,701  piculs 

— 

Soy       

33,731 

14,305 

19,426 
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Commenting  on  these  figures,  The  Japan  Times 
points  out  that  of  the  total  foreign  imports  entered 
at  Dairen  amounting  to  Hk.  Tls.  17,215,936,  Hk. 
Tls.  9,024,423  is  thus  accounted  for  as  representing 
goods  entitled  to  free  admission,  and  Hk.  Tls. 
4,645,079  as  representing  goods  which  passed  into  the 
interior  of  Manchuria  duty  paid.  From  the  halance 
of  Hk.  Tls.  4,146,436  the  same  paper  deducts  a  sum 
of  Hk.  Tls.  1,200,000,  not  mentioned  in  the  returns, 
but  supposed  to  represent  the  value  of  Japanese 
military  stores  which,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty,  are 
also  privileged  to  enter  Manchuria  duty-free.  In 
other  words,  the  net  balance  to  be  accounted  for, 
under  this  semi-official  explanation,  is  reduced  to 
Hk.  Tls.  2,946,436.  Respecting  simple  articles  of 
consumption,  for  which  there  is  the  largest  demand  in 
the  interior,  and  with  regard  to  which,  therefore,  there 
is  the  largest  possibility  of  smuggling,  "  the  returns 
show  (says  The  Japan  Times)  that  cotton  goods,  which 
occupy  the  most  important  place  in  the  list,  were  sent 
out  of  the  leased  territory  in  quantities  far  in  excess 
of  those  imported  into  the  territory." 

The  Dairen  correspondent  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Review  also  offers  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amounts  imported  at  Dairen 
and  exported  thence  into  the  interior.  He  states 
that  Japanese  importers  at  Dairen  invariably 
declare  their  imports  into  the  leased  territory  at 
an  increased  vahuition  to  secure  a  higher  com- 
mercial rating,  whereas,  when  these  goods  are  re- 
exported and  have  to  pay   duty,   the  tendency  is  the 
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other  way  and  actual  cost  or  under-val nation  is  llie 
rule. 

"  Our  conclusion  is,"  says  The  Japan  Tiines,  "  that 
the  report  of  the  American  Acting  Consul  was  the 
result  of  not  having  carefully  studied  the  true  facts  of 
the  case,  and  of  having  arrived  at  an  arbitrary  con- 
clusion by  merely  referring  to  the  figures  given  in  the 
Customs  Keturns  for  the  total  quantity  of  imports  at 
Daireii  and  for  that  leaving  the  leased  territory,  with- 
out ascertaining  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for 
the  disparity  between  the  figures." 

As  already  intimated,  both  the  "  pro"  and  "  con  " 
in  this  case  are  to  a  great  extent  vitiated  by  the  fact 
that  defendants'  counsel  is  replying  without  having 
before  him  for  reference  the  original  pleadings  of  the 
phiintifF,  but  merely  a  hopelessly  abbreviated  and 
apocryphal  version  almost  wholly  lacking  concrete 
data,  which  the  consular  report  of  course  contained. 
Even  so,  however,  the  Japanese  defence  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  It  seems  strange,  for  example,  that 
American  flour  to  the  value  of  Hk.  Tls.  152,076  only 
should  have  been  exported  into  Manchuria  and  as 
much  as  Hk.  Tls.  394,541  consumed  within  the 
leased  territory.  Another  unconvincing  item  is  that 
of  '•  tobaccos,"  which  in  the  original  returns  is 
classified  as  "Cigarettes  from  Japan  and  Korea."  Of  the 
total  admitted  as  having  been  imported  at  Dairen,  viz., 
Hk.  Tls.  342,784,  222,176  taels'  worth  (more  correct- 
ly, Hk.  Tls.  222,170)  is  supposed  to  have  passed  into  the 
interior,  while  120,608  taels'  worth  is  supposed  to  have 
been  consumed  within  the   leased  territory.     On  the 
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other  haud,  as  shown  by  reference  to  page  27  of  the 
original  returns,  cigarettes  alone  to  the  value  of  Hk. 
TIs.  048,965  were  imported  at  Dairen  in  1908.  Thus, 
as  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  in  The  Japan 
Chronicle,  assuming  that  there  has  been  no  snuiggling, 
the  figures  would  indicate  either  the  retention  of  very 
heavy  stocks  by  wholesalers,  or  a  consumption  of  at 
least  426,795  taels'  worth  of  cigarettes  in  the  limited 
Kwantung  area  as  against  about  half  that  amount  for 
South  Manchuria,  where  Japanese  and  Amei'ican 
cigarettes  are  chiefly  used,  with  ten  times  the  popula- 
tion. 

Another  dubious  item  is  "  cotton  threads  and  piece 
cottons  "  imported  at  Dairen.  It  will  here  be  noticed 
that  whereas,  according  to  official  figures,  goods  to  the 
v^alue  of  Ilk.  TIs.  1,013,359  were  imported  at  Dfiiren, 
goods  to  the  value  of  Hk.  TIs.  1,175,479  were  shijiped 
into  Manchuria  Proper.  On  examination  of  the 
original  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former 
figures  are  given  by  Mr.  ]\I.  Tachibana,  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  at  Dairen,  on  page  20,  where  he 
classifies  them  as  representing  "  cotton  piece  goods 
from  Japan,  in  which  were  included  American  and 
English  shirtings,"  whereas  the  sum  of  Hk.  TIs. 
1,175,479  occurs  on  page  32  in  the  s})ecial  table  of 
"  foreign  goods  forwarded  to  the  interior  by  railway 
during  1908."  In  the  same  table,  besides  the  forego- 
ing, several  other  amounts  are  cited,  such  as  "  cotton 
yarn"  (Hk.  TIs.  187,853),  ynd  "cotton  thread  in 
balls  and  on  spools  "  (Hk.  TIs.  4,329  and  Hk.  TIs. 
7,554    respectively).      Keduced    to     quantities,    the 
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first  and  largest  item  represents  591,922  pieces,  and 
a.^  the  remaining  items  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
ihfrv  need  not  be  considered  here.  A\lien  reference  is 
made  to  page  27  of  the  returns,  under  the  heading  of 
"  principal  articles  imported  through  the  Maritime 
Customs,"  it  is  important  to  note  that  for  "  foreign 
cotton  goods,"  only  quantities  and  not  values  are 
furnished,  but  a  casual  glance  is  sufficient  Uj  show  that 
the  prices  and  quantities  cannot  readily  l>e  reconciled. 
Tii-  returns  admit  uuly  591,922  pieces  as  having  gone 
int'j  the  interior  by  rail,  but  in  that  case,  what  ]>ecame 
of  the  whole  of  the  following  goods,  as  specified  on 
page  27  of  the  same  returns  : — 

Sbirting^.  grey,  plain     (pieoeffi)  177^1 

Sheetings    "         "        "  108,118 

Shi  itii^iB,  while,  plain  "  8,716 

Drills "  20^1 

Jeam   ~ -          "  10,891 

Japanese  cotton  cloth  (yards)  3^19,555 

Cotton  go<Mli«,  unclasiied  Japanese  (jAeBes)  566,278 

Those  familiar  with  the  trade  may  be  able  to 
corroborate  the  statement  that  the  above  quantities 
must  have  cost  more  than  Hk.  Tls.  1,013,059,  the 
value  declared  by  Mr.  Tachibana  against  imports  at 
Dairen.  The  correspondent  in  The  Japan  Chronicle 
states  that  the  approximate  value  would  be  nearer 
Hk.  Tls.  4,5W,<A>U,  which  would  leave  some  three 
million  taels'  worth  of  cotton  goods  to  be  consumed 
in  the  leased  territory  by  400,000  Chinese  and  l>e- 
tween  thirty  and  forty  thousand  Japanese,  or  over 
twice  the   amount  distributed  via  Dairen  throughout 
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South  Maiicliiiria.*  The  significant  aspect  of  these 
statistics  is,  however,  that  so  far  from  admitting 
that  this  quantity  was  consumed  in  Kwantung,  the 
Japanese  figures  make  out  that  more  cotton  goods 
were  forwarded  into  the  interior  by  railway  during 
1D08  than  the  total  imported  during  the  same  period 
at  Dairen,  though  even  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities 
cited  above,  the  difference  between  five  hundred 
thousand  odd  pieces  admitted  to  have  been  forwarded 
into  the  interior  by  rail  and  the  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand odd  pieces  representing  the  quantities  of  cotton 
goods  imported  at  Dairen  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 
To  quote  the  language  used  by  The  Times^  corre- 
spondent in  this  context :  "  Making  all  possible  allow- 
ance for  goods  intended  for  Japanese  '  enterprises  '  at 
Dalny  (sic),  which  includes  a  considerable  sum  for 
railway  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  conditions  of  trade  in  and  through 
that  port  are  unfair  to  the  legitimate  trader  and 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  Chinese  Government's 
revenue.  The  trade  returns  confirm  the  fact,  wdiich 
is  being  amply  demonstrated  by  political  complica- 
tions all  along  the  line,  that  a  ruihvay  on 
Chinese  soil,  ow^ned  by  a  foreign  Power  and   '  protect- 

*  In  replying  to  this  portion  of  7'he  Japan  Oironicle  correspondent's 
argument,  The  Japan  Times  has  interpreted  liis  words  to  itiijjly  tiiat  the 
figures  cited  rcj>resent  the  entire  import  of  cotton  goods  into  South  Man- 
churia, and  promptly  quotes  the  Newcliwang  Customs  Returns  to  show  that 
a  large  quantity  of  similar  goods  was  pas.sed  at  that  port  for  the  interior. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  tlie  writer  in  The  Japan  Chronicle  is  obviously 
referring  in  this  context  to  the  quantities  distributed  I'ia  Dairen  throughout 
South  Manchuria,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  ihoi-e 
words  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  same  correspondent's  statement  that 
Japanese  cotton  g<iods  have  during  the  piust  three  years  virtually  displaced 
the  English  and  American  product  in  the  same  region  is  scarcely  borne  oqt 
by  the  figures  themselves. 
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ed'  by  its  military  forces,  is  not  calculated  to 
promote  either  the  peace  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
sovereign  State." 

The  remedy  suggested  is  that  Japan  should  follow 
the  precedent  adopted  on  the  Russo-Manchurian 
frontier,  and  permit  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
Customs  station,  say  at  Pulantien  on  the  boundary 
between  the  leased  territory  and  the  province  of 
Fengtien,  but  so  far  no  understanding  has  been  arriv- 
ed at  in  this  direction. 

With  reference  to  tlie  charge  of  smuggling,  the 
Manchuria  Daily  News,  the  organ  of  the  railway  at 
Dairen,  writes :  "  It  is  an  open  fact  that  the  South 
Manchuria  Kailway  has  never  accepted  for  shipment 
at  its  stations  at  Dairen  or  elsewhere  in  the  leased 
territory  any  goods  other  than  provided  with  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  I.  C.  M.  Customs,  Dairen, 
against  the  full  payment  of  the  duties,  if  any,  as 
required  by  the  regulations.  It  is  as  well  known  and 
as  clearly  established  that  the  railway  has  instructed 
its  officials  and  employees  to  co-operate  with  the 
Customs  authorities  in  the  task  of  maintaining 
rigorous  vigil  against  any  possible  attempts  at  smug- 
gling, and  that  nowhere  else  under  similar  conditions 
can  be  observed  such  strict  enforcement  of  the  Cus- 
toms Regulations  as  has  been  the  case  here  in  the 
leased  territory.  Presumably  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guarding its  interests  further,  if  possible,  the  Dairen 
Customs  have  just  started  another  innovation  by 
setding  up  officially  all  the  goods  cars  loaded  with 
shipments    destined   to    points     outside     the     leased 
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South  Manchuria.*  The  significant  aspect  of  these 
statistics  is,  however,  that  so  far  from  admitting 
that  this  quantity  was  consumed  in  Kwantung,  the 
Japanese  figures  make  out  that  more  cotton  goods 
were  forwarded  into  the  interior  by  railway  during 
1908  than  the  total  imjiorted  during  the  same  period 
at  Dairen,  though  even  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities 
cited  above,  the  difference  between  five  hundred 
thousand  odd  pieces  admitted  to  have  been  forwarded 
into  the  interior  by  rail  and  the  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand odd  pieces  representing  the  quantities  of  cotton 
goods  imported  at  Dairen  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 
To  quote  the  language  used  by  The  Times^  corre- 
spondent in  this  context :  "  Making  all  possible  allow- 
ance for  goods  intended  for  Japanese  '  enterprises  '  at 
Dalny  (sic),  which  includes  a  considerable  sum  for 
railway  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  conditions  of  trade  in  and  through 
that  port  are  unfair  to  the  legitimate  trader  and 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  Chinese  Government's 
revenue.  The  trade  returns  confirm  the  fact,  which 
is  being  amply  demonstrated  by  political  complica- 
tions all  along  the  line,  that  a  railway  on 
Chinese  soil,  owned  by  a  foreign  Power  and   '  protect- 

*  In  replying  to  this  portion  of  The  Japan  Chronicle  correspondent's 
argument,  The  Japan  Times  has  interpreted  his  words  to  imply  tiiat  the 
figures  cited  represent  the  entire  import  of  cotton  goods  into  South  Man- 
churia, and  promptly  quotes  the  Newchwang  Customs  Returns  to  sliow  that 
a  large  quantity  of  similar  goods  was  passed  at  that  port  for  the  interior. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  writer  in  The  Japan  Chronicle  is  obviously 
referring  in  this  context  to  the  quantities  distributed  via  Dairen  throughout 
South  Manchuria,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  tho^e 
words  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  same  correspondent's  statement  that 
Japanese  cotton  goods  have  during  the  past  three  years  virtually  displaced 
the  English  and  American  product  in  the  same  region  is  scarcely  borne  out 
by  the  figures  themselves. 
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etr  by  its  military  forces,  is  not  calculated  to 
promote  either  the  peace  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
sovereign  State." 

The  remedy  suggested  is  that  Japan  should  follow 
the  precedent  adopted  on  the  Russo-Manchurian 
frontier,  and  permit  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
Customs  station,  say  at  Pulantien  on  the  boundary 
between  the  leased  territory  and  the  province  of 
Fengtien,  but  so  far  no  understanding  has  been  arriv- 
ed at  in  this  direction. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  of  smuggling,  the 
JIanchuria  Daily  News,  the  organ  of  the  railway  at 
Dairen,  writes :  "  It  is  an  open  fact  that  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  has  never  accepted  for  shipment 
at  its  stations  at  Dairen  or  elsewhere  in  the  leased 
territory  any  goods  other  than  provided  with  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  I.  C.  M.  Customs,  Dairen, 
against  the  full  payment  of  the  duties,  if  any,  as 
required  by  the  regulations.  It  is  as  well  known  and 
as  clearly  established  that  the  railway  has  instructed 
its  officials  and  employees  to  co-operate  with  the 
Customs  authorities  in  the  task  of  maintaining 
i-igorous  vigil  against  any  possible  attempts  at  smug- 
gling, and  that  nowhere  else  under  similar  conditions 
can  be  observed  such  strict  enforcement  of  the  Cus- 
toms Regulations  as  has  been  the  case  here  in  the 
leased  territory.  Presumably  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guarding its  interests  further,  if  possible,  the  Dairen 
Customs  have  just  started  another  innovation  by 
sealing  up  officially  all  the  goods  cars  loaded  with 
shipments    destined   to    points    outside    the    leased 
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territory."  The  above  arrangemeut,  uo  doul^t,  >YOiild 
relieve  the  South  Mancliuria  Kailway  of  respousibili- 
ty,  but  it  lias  very  little  bearing  on  the  charge — which 
I  am  neither  supporting  nor  denying — that  it  is  the 
very  Customs  authorities  themselves  who  are  conniv- 
ing at  Jajianese  contraband  trade  of  this  description. 
Seeing  that  the  Chinese  Customs  at  Dairen  are  con- 
trolled by  Japanese  officials,  it  is  obvious  that,  on 
the  assumption  that  those  officials  are  actually  capable 
of  such  malpractices  in  the  supposed  interests  of  their 
compatriots,  nothing  could  be  simjder  than  to  comply 
with  all  the  outward  forms  of  Customs  procedure  and 
still  pass  Japanese  goods  into  the  interior  duty  free. 
Actually  the  crux  of  the  whole  trouble  is  the  refusal 
of  the  railway  to  allow  the  n on- Japanese  Chinese 
Customs  officials  to  establish  themselves  at  its  railway 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to  strict  super- 
vision all  goods  passing  out  from  the  leased  territory. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Chinese  Eastern  Eailway 
in  North  Manchuria  raises  no  ol)jection  to  an 
arrangement  of  this  character  on  its  lines,  and  what 
is  good  enough  for  the  Russians  in  this  regaid  ought 
to  be  good  enough  for  the  Japanese.  Granting  that 
the  Japanese  are  honestly  convinced  that  charges  of 
smuggling  are  unfounded,  they  can  have  no  sound 
reason  for  opposing  the  innovation  at  Pulantien,  as 
suggested. 

In  a  diplomatic  sense,  nevertheless,  the  situation  is 
not  at  all  simplified  by  the  f;ict  that  not  one  of  the 
Powers  has  so  far  had  the  temerity  to  prove  the  faith 
that  is  in  it  by  o})enly  accusing  Japan  of  unrighteous 
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discrimination.  On  the  contrary,  America  herself, 
the  author  of  the  latest  neutralization  proposal,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  which  would  in  part  seem  to  be  the 
elimination  of  the  possibility  of  discrimination,  has 
gratuitously  and  officially  assured  the  world  of  her 
satisfied  conviction  that  Japan  is  strictly  observing 
all  her  pledges  with  regard  to  the  open-door  and 
ei^ual  opportunity  in  Manchuria.  This  being  the 
case,  Japan  has  every  diplomatic  right  to  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

On  the  subject  of  unfair  discrimination  generally  in 
South  Manchuria,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  charges 
against  the  Japanese  are  no  new  thing  ;  they  sprang 
into  being  very  soon  after  the  war  and  the  formation 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Kailway  Company.  As  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  1907  a  Tientsin  German 
firm  complained  though  the  German  Consulate  that 
the  South  Manchuria  Kailway  Company  was  charging 
higher  freight  to  foreigners  than  authorized  by  the 
regulations.  As  an  instance  of  what  has  been  alleged, 
I  will  mention  a  typical  case,  as  vouched  for  by  the 
reputable  correspondent  of  a  leading  English  paper 
published  at  Tientsin.  In  July,  1907,  a  German 
firm  desired  to  send  arms  and  ammunition  from 
Tientsin  to  Kwangchentzu.  The  shipment  was  duly 
brought  to  Newchwang,  a  distance  of  384.5  miles,  for 
$96.25.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  forward  the 
goods  north.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  officials 
in  this  instance,  it  is  alleged,  refused  to  deal  direct, 
but  referred  the  applicants  to  the  transportation 
agencies.     There  are  many  of  these  companies  operat- 
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ing  more  or  less  under  the  patronage  of  the  railway. 
In  some  cases  they  are  financed  by  Chinese,  but  as  a 
rule  the  arrangements  with  the  railway  company  are 
made  by  Japanese,  directors  or  employees,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  firm  in  question  finally  completed  its 
negotiations  through  a  Japanese  transportation 
company.  The  distance  from  Newchwang  to  Meng- 
chiatun,  where  the  goods  were  unloaded,  is  283.0 
miles.  The  firm  was  charged  ^982  for  freight  and 
commission  by  the  transportation  company,  or  over 
ten  times  the  amount  paid  on  the  Chinese  railway  for 
carrying  the  goods  one-third  again  as  far.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  agency  with  which 
the  railway  company's  representative  at  Newchwang 
had  obliged  the  firm  to  deal  had  received  at  least 
$298,  the  difference  between  $982  and  $684,  the 
charge  for  such  a  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  freight  from  Europe  had  amounted  to  $380,  or  a 
little  over  half  the  railway  charge  from  Newchwang 
to  Kwangchentzu,  and  only  one-third  more  than  the 
amount  received  by  the  transportation  company. 

The  report  from  which  these  facts  are  taken  added: 
"  Such  figures  are  instructive,  especially  where,  as 
in  this  instance,  foreigners  are  almost  invariably 
forced  to  deal  with  the  transportation  companies  in 
order  to  secure  accommodation,  while  Japanese  firms, 
unless  common  report  be  untrue, are  able  to  deal  direct 
with  the  railway  authorities.  Aside  from  the  railway 
charges,  moreover,  another  fact  should  be  noted  in 
connection  with  this  incident.  There  is  much  to 
prove  that  insinuation^  in  this  instance  were,  and  in 
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others  have  been,  advanced  through  the  Japanese- 
edited  Chinese  Press  and  otherwise  that  foreign  firms 
shipping  arms  and  ammunition  do  so  without 
'hu chaos,'  or  if  they  are  provided  with  these 
documents  that  they  exceed  the  limitations  thereof. 
During  the  military  occupation  of  Manchuria  there 
Avere  perhaps  not  unnaturally  many  cases  of  dis- 
crimination against  foreigners.  In  one  case  at  least 
efforts  were  even  made  to  frighten  a  Chinese  into 
cancelling  a  contract  with  a  foreigner  in  order  that  he 
might  buy  arms  from  a  Japanese.  Those  are,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  part  of  past  history,  but  with  the  above 
facts  before  him  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  person 
to  believe  that  evil  precedents  have  been  entirely 
forgotten." 

Another  variation  of  the  same  class  of  complaint  is 
that  while  the  actual  rates  of  freight  from  Dairen  and 
Newchwang  have  been  equalized,  yet  the  railway 
company  has  encouraged  a  system  of  freight  rebates 
graduating  from  three  per  cent,  on  shipments  of  goods 
to  the  value  of  Yen  100,000  up  to  seven  per  cent,  on 
a  value  of  Yen  oOO,000,  of  which  Japanese  merchants, 
by  combining  their  shipments  through  the  assistance 
of  their  guilds,  are  able  to  avail  themselves,  whereas 
the  ordinary  shipper,  with  whom  such  combination  is 
not  possible,  is  debarred.  It  is  further  alleged  that 
another  advantage  enjoyed  by  Japanese  shippers  of 
cotton  goods  is  through  the  operation  of  a  syndicate 
formed  by  the  spinning  and  weaving  companies  of 
Osaka,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  extending 
the    market    for   their  goods   in    Manchuria.     It   is 
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asserted  that  this  syndicate  not  only  enjoys  special 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  cheap  finance  through 
Government  assistance,  but  is  further  favoured  by  the 
shipping  companies  in  the  matter  of  exceptionally 
cheap  freights  from  Osaka  to  Dairen. 

It  will  occur  to  many  readers  that,  even  admitting 
that  the  above  contentions  are  well  founded,  it  is  a 
little  unreasonable  to  abuse  the  Japanese  because  they 
are  more  alive  to  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  union 
is  strength  than  their  foreign  rivals,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  car- 
load lot  arrangement,  the  operation  of  the  said 
syndicate,  and  the  advantages  of  "  cheap  finance." 
The  case  would  be  diiferent  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  railway  had  refused  to  grant  these  rebates 
to  foreign  shipments  of  similar  volume  ;  otherwise 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge  can  hardly  be  held 
to  establish  violation  of  the  open-door  and  equal 
opportunity.  The  position  would  simply  amount  to 
this,  that  the  opportunities  are  equal,  but  that  tlie 
enterprise  which  dictates  utilization  thereof  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  It  may  be  argued  that  Jaj^an  is 
ignoring  the  teachings  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the 
IMan Chester  school  generally,  but  apart  from  this 
academic  aspect  of  the  case,  she  has  as  much  right 
to  promote  what  she  conceives  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  her  nationals  against  all  others,  by  cheap 
finance  and  cheap  freights,  as  she  has  to  impose  pro- 
hil)itive  duties  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  imports 
from  Japan  Proper.  I  am  not  saying  that  she  is 
acting  wisely  in  so  doing,  but  merely  that   the  land  of 
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a  Dingley  and  McKinley  and  the  protective  West  as 
a  whole  have  no  peculiar  title  to  denounce  Japan  for 
such  acts  of  discrimination. 

As  regards  the  charges  against  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  have 
been  strongly  denied  by  that  institution,  whose  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Kumisawa,  has  emphatically  declared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  the  line  with 
greater  fairness  or  less  recourse  to  feivouritism,  no 
matter  who  had  control  of  the  road.  He  insists,  indeed, 
that  if  any  partiality  be  shown,  foreign  importers  are 
the  greatest  gainers,  and  that  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  raised  protests  on  the 
ground  that  undue  facilities  have  been  extended  to 
their  rivals. 

One  undoubted  development  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Manchuria  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the  initial 
prestige  which  attached  to  the  Japanese  and  Japanese 
products  in  Chinese  eyes  after  the  war  has  now  to  a 
large  extent  disappeared.  The  inferiority  of  Japanese 
manufactures  is  too  notorious  to  need  emphasizing. 
In  Japan  Proper,  as  Japanese  writers  themselves  admit, 
the  term  Wa-sei  or  Nihon-dehi  (Japanese-made)  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  something  second  or  third-rate, 
whereas  when  the  enterprising  shopkeeper  wishes  to 
recommend  his  wares,  he  points  out  that  they  are 
hakurai-mono,  or  imported.  The  Chinaman  is  not 
altogether  a  fool  in  commercial  matters,  and  although 
at  the  outset  he  may  have  been  suborned  by  the  lower 
price,  he  has  since  had  reason  to  readjust  his  views. 
In  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  he  has  been  misled  by 
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fVaudiileiit  imitations,  hearing  pirated  trade-marks,  in 
which  line  of  activity  the  Japanese  manufacturer  is  a 
past  master.  He  is  now  beginning  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  ftilse,  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  the 
Japanese  export  trade  to  Manchuria,  in  the  absence  of  a 
radical  change  of  method,  which  is  not  impossible,  is 
bound  to  sufter  as  a  result.  On  the  other  hand,  strenuous^ 
ly  backed  up  as  they  are  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
in  the  form  of  the  railway  and  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  the  Mitsuis  and  a  few  other  big  concerns  are 
making  truly  Homeric  eftbrts  to  get  the  entire  export 
trade  of  Manchuria  into  their  hands.  During  the  bean 
season  of  1909  it  is  a  matter  of  commercial  knowledge 
that  they  paid  unheard-of  prices  for  this  product,  in 
the  effort  to  crush  competition,  since  in  view  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  beans  in  Europe  and  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  freight,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
have  reaped  any  profit.  The  only  gainers  at  the  time 
could  have  been  the  Chinese  growers.  That  the 
Japanese  regard  this  branch  of  the  export  trade  as 
their  peculiar  field  is  borne  out  by  the  tone  of  the 
vernacular  Press  in  its  references  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, wherein  the  phrase  "  encroachment  upon  the 
Japanese  sphere  of  influence  "  is  not  infrequently  met 
with. 

Extensive  as  are  the  facilities  which  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  grants  to  Japanese  merchants,  the  latter 
are  not  yet  satisfied,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been 
agitating  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  central  Man- 
churia n  Bank  to  act  as  a  financial  organ  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Japanese  interests.     This  project,  however, 
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has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and 
the  opposition  Press  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that 
fear  of  American  opinion  in  no  small  degree  actuates 
the  authorities  in  their  attitude  of  hesitancy.  Instead 
of  establishing  a  new  bank,  the  Government  has  pro- 
posed to  augment  the  powers  of  the  Specie  Bank,  and 
to  extend  the  gold  standard  to  Manchuria.  The  con- 
ditions under  w^hich  advances  may  be  made  to  the 
Japanese  are  to  be  more  or  less  readjusted  on  the  basis 
of  the  volume  of  business  transacted  annually  by 
applicants. 

It  was  erroneously  stated  at  the  time  Mr.  Cloud's 
unwelcome  report  was  given  out  by  the  Neio  York 
Times  that  this  report  contained  references  to  loans  at 
absurdly  low  rates  of  interest  made  to  the  Japanese  by 
the  Specie  Bank  and  other  banks  in  Manchuria.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  have  never  made  any 
attempt  to  deny  that  special  facilities  are  extended  to 
their  compatriots  in  Manchuria,  but  it  is  contended 
that  there  is  nothing  in  these  but  what  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  Hitherto  it  is  understood  that  the  First 
Bank  had  advanced  loans  at  four  sen  a  day,  while  the 
Specie  Bank  has  done  so  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate, 
but  not  less  than  three  sen.  So  far  from  its  being  the 
case  that  the  interest  charged  has  been  at  all  too  low, 
— so  runs  the  official  explanation — the  truth  is  that 
the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  are  suffering  from  high 
interest  and  are  in  consequence  attacking  the  business 
methods  of  the  Specie  Bank  ;  hence  the  agitation  for 
a  central  Manchurian  Bank  to  take  the  place  of  the 
latter.     It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  more  compre- 
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hensive  powers  of  supervision  and  control  vested  in 
the  Dairen  branch  of  the  Specie  Bank,  inchiding  the 
privilege  of  issuing  ])anknotes  redeemable  in  gold, 
some  improvement  in  the  situation  will  hereafter  be 
witnessed. 

Undeniably  the  currency  question  in  Manchuria  is 
one  calling  imperatively  for  thorough  reform.  After 
the  war,  the  war-notes  issued  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment were  redeemed  for  the  most  part  wdth  the  con- 
vertible notes  of  the  Specie  Bank,  but  these  latter 
notes  cannot  be  described  as  in  any  sense  a  successful 
currency  medium.  Not  only  are  they  almost  useless 
a  few  miles  south-west  of  Mukden,  on  the  Peking- 
Mukden  Railway,  where  they  are  accepted,  if  at  all, 
only  at  an  increasingly  heavy  discount,  but  even 
within  the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  they  are  not  by 
any  means  a  universal  tender.  The  Viceroy,  for 
example,  decided  that  taxes  must  not  be  paid  in  these 
notes,  while  in  different  localities  diflerent  kinds  of 
cash  circulate  at  varying  rates.  In  short,  the  cur- 
rency question  not  infrequently  makes  travelling  in 
China  a  perfect  nightmare.  On  the  Peking-Mukden 
Railway,  for  example,  a  Japanese  gold  yen  is  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  the  Mexican  dollar,  but  the  latter 
fetches  no  more  than  seventy  sen  at  Dairen.  The 
fact  is  that  so  many  Chinese  find  it  to  their  account 
to  maintain  this  bal)el  of  currency,  whose  infinite 
fluctuations  provide  not  a  few  with  their  chief  source 
of  income,  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  central 
authorities  to  introduce  reform  is  opposed  with  that 
dogged  tenacity  of  purpose  wdiieh  often   distinguishes 
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the  individual  Chinaman  when  his  personal  business 
interests  are  at  stake. 

As  one  of  the  very  latest  examples  of  what  the 
Japanese  Government  is  doing  to  divert  the  current  of 
trade  from  the  Russian  line  to  the  South  Manchurian 
section,  I  may  cite  the  following,  the  absolute 
authenticity  of  which  will  appear  from  the  context. 
Some  time  ago,  a  Russian  j)aper  issued  at  Harbin 
stated  that  the  Japanese  line  had  decided  to  advance 
loans  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  grain 
sent  southwards,  and  to  furnish  facilities  for  exporters 
from  the  place  of  production  to  Changchun,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway. 
The  Russian  paper  added:  "Apparently  much  of  the 
grain  produced  in  districts  between  Harbin  and 
Changchun  goes  southward  for  export,  and  the  attemj^t 
of  the  Russian  authorities  to  divert  the  trade  to 
Vladivostok  is  being  checkmated  by  the  Japanese  line 
in  the  manner  described  above."  The  foregoing 
paragraph  was  translated  by  The  Japan  Chronicle  of 
Kobe,  and  in  due  course  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Manshu  Nichi-Nichi  Shimbun,  a  small  sheet  published 
at  Dairen.  This  paper,  which  is  virtually  the  organ 
of  the  railway,  offered  the  follow^ing  explanation : 
"  The  fact  is  that  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  in 
terms  of  the  Revised  Traffic  Regulations  which  came 
into  effect  in  October  last,  started  to  issue  warrants 
against  cereals  received  into  its  custody.  The  value  of 
those  warrants  being  beyond  question,  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  for  instance,  has  thought  fit  to  advance 
loans  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  the 
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goods  on  the  security  of  those  documents,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  their  holders.  Again,  the  railway 
company  offers  to  exjiorters  at  the  terminal  station  of 
Changchun  no  other  facilities  than  to  take  in  for 
custody,  free  of  charge,  cereals  intended  for  shipment. 
What  is  more,  this  facility  dates  from  1st  November 
last,  on  which  day  the  *  Regulations  concerning 
Custody  over  Goods  for  Shipment '  came  into  opera- 
tion. These  facilities  are  offered  not  only  at 
Changchun,  as  implied  in  the  above-mentioned  article 
of  our  Kobe  contemporary,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
diverting  trade,  but  also  at  any  of  the  other  stations 
along  the  line." 

Commenting  in  turn  upon  this  explanation.  The 
Japan  Chronicle  shrewdly  remarked  :  "The  facilities 
mentioned  may  not  be  intended  to  divert  trade  from  the 
Russian  line,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  at  least  in- 
tended to  attract  goods  to  the  South  Manchuria  Railway, 
and  the  distinction  is  somewhat  narrow.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  have  this  explanation,  however,  as  the 
course  adopted  forms  a  remarkable  innovation  for  a 
railway  company.  We  think  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  may  be  counted  as  the  first  railway  line  to 
issue  warrants  on  goods  in  its  possession  w^hich  can  be 
negotiated  with  a  bank  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  their 
market  value.  As  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  is  a 
semi-Government  line,  and  the  Yokohama  Shokin 
Ginko  a  semi-Government  bank,  the  action  taken  is 
another  example  of  the  participation  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  so  far  as  Manchuria  is  concerned,  in  what 
in  other  cases  is  held  to  be  private  enterprise." 
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I  regret  that  I  cuniiot  honestly  say  that  the  mass  of 
Japanese  in  Manchuria  are  popular  among  other 
nationals.  Of  course  I  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
a  house-to-house  canvass  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
an  absolutely  exhaustive  record  of  public  opinion. 
Nevertheless  during  my  visit  I  met  quite  a  number  of 
Englishmen,  Americans  and  Germans,  but  in  no  single 
instance  did  I  find  one  who  had  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Japanese.  The  conspicuous 
ability  and  progressiveness  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Kailway  administration  were  in  every  case  freely 
admitted,  but  the  country  has  unfortunately  been  flood- 
ed by  the  lower  class  elements,  both  male  and  female, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  word  Japanese  is  not 
exactly  one  to  conjure  with  in  non-Japanese  society. 
This  is  a  fact  recognized  and  regretted  by  the  better- 
class  Japanese  themselves,  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  late  Prince  Ito  went  to  Manchuria  with  the 
intention  of  looking  into  this  question  and  devising  a 
remedy,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance — a  mission  the  trygic  outcome  of  which  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  ubiquity  of  the 
Japanese  lady  of  easy  virtue  certainly  does  a  good  deal 
of  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  country.  Without  the 
knowledge  and  tacit  connivance  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment these  women  could  never  leave  Japan  and  settle  in 
Manchuria,  so  that  for  reasons  of  its  own  the  Govern- 
ment prefers  to  wink  at  the  abuse.  Foreigners  frankly 
assert  that  these  women  are  in  many  cases  secret  agents 
who  collect  information  in  various  ways,  and  that  after 
following  their  unpleasant  calling  for  a  certain  number 
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of  years,  they  frequently  marry  either  Japanese  or 
Chinese  and  remain  in  the  country,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  among  the  Japanese,  women  of  this 
class  do  not  excite  the  obloquy  which  is  uncharitably 
meted  out  to  them  in  the  Christian  Occident.  I  will 
take  leave  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  with  the 
expression  of  a  personal  hope  that  with  the 
lapse  of  years  the  situation  will  become  naturally 
ameliorated.  That  the  tendency  is  towards 
improvement  is  also  admitted ;  the  earlier  influx 
of  an  impossible  coolie  class  is  being  succeeded 
by  agriculturists  and  merchants  of  somewhat  superior 
■  character — a  type  of  immigrant  which  the  Government 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  encourage.  Doubtless  in  the 
fulness  of  time  the  asperities  and  recriminations  of 
to-day  will  appear  very  remote. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    AMERICAN    ADVENT    AND   THE    TOWERS. 

Mr.  Secretary  Knox's  Proposal  Staggers  Japan — Recapitulation  of  its 
Main  Features — A  Times'  Dispatcli  in  this  Context — Mr.  Knox's  Sources 
of  Information  Apparently  Defective — Proposal  Rejected  by  Japan  and 
Russia  with  Unique  Celerity — American  Procedure  Gives  Umbrage — Ascrip- 
tion of  Machiavellian  Motives  to  tlie  United  States  in  Some  Quarters — 
Contention  that  Refusal  Was  Anticipated  and  that  the  Proposal  Was  but  a 
Means  to  an  End — Count  Komura's  Statement  in  the  Diet — Grounds  of 
Refusal  Briefly  Set  Forth — A  Courageous  Protest  by  Japanese  Publicist — 
Japanese  Government  Accused  of  Indecent  Haste  and  Rudeness  towards 
America — Review  of  Japanese  Press  Comment — Widespread  Indignation — 
Feeling  towards  America  Undoubtedly  Badly  Affected  as  Result  of  Proposal 
— Social  Amenities  a  Poor  Criterion — Atlantic  Fleet  Visit  a  Case  in  Point — 
Reference  to  Russian  Sentiment  Pro  and  Con — Tlie  Russian  Case  Set  Forth — 
The  Proposed  Trans-Mongolian  Railway  to  Kiakhta— Russian  and  Japanese 
Rapprochement  Helped  by  Knox  Proposal — Both  Powers  Act  Unitedly — 
Deductions  from  Japan's  Rejection  of  Projjosal — A  Bit  of  Tokyo  Gossip — 
The  Policy  of  Imperialism— The  Art  of  Killing  Japan's  Passport  with  the 
Powers — The  Outlook. 

The  likening  of  Mr.  Secretary  Knox's  neutralization 
proposal  to  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  would  be  an 
inadequate  simile,  seeing  that  the  Far  Eastern  empyrean 
has  never  been  entirely  cloudless  since  the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that,  apart 
from  the  Government  of  Japan,  which,  it  may  be,  had 
longer  warning  on  this  head  than  was  supposed  at  the 
time,  the  Japanese  as  a  people  were  fairly  staggered 
by  the  American  suggestion,  would  fall  far  short  of 
exaggeration.  Justly  or  unjustly,  and  conventional 
amenities  and  assurances  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  this  well- 
meant  effort  to  solve  a  ticklish  problem  has  left  a  bad 
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impression  upon  the  public  mind  in  Japan,  the 
psychology  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  examine 
further  on. 

For  the  sake  of  reference,  some  recapitulation  of 
the  main  features  of  the  proposal  are  given  here. 
Although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  have  approached  the  interested  Powers  during  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1909,  the  fact  of  the  proposal 
was  not  publicly  known  in  Japan  before  January 
7th,  1910.  Mr.  Secretary  Knox's  idea  in  brief  was 
that  the  entire  Manchurian  railway  system,  present 
and  projected  inclusive,  should  become  the  property 
of  China,  albeit  under  international  control,  the  degree 
of  influence  in  which  for  each  Power  was  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  ratio  of  its  participation  in  the  loan  which 
would  be  indispensable  to  China  for  the  practical 
realization  of  this  undertaking.  In  the  event  of  its 
being  found  impossible  to  carry  out  this  plan  in  its 
entirety,  the  United  States  Government  is  supposed 
to  have  proposed  international  participation  in 
the  financing  of  the  Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Aigun 
Railway  scheme  at  that  time  being  negotiated  by 
American  and  English  capitalists,  the  former  of  whom 
were  represented  by  Mr.  Willard  Straight,  ex-Consul- 
General  at  Mukden.  Should  such  an  international 
syndicate  be  organized  for  the  above  purpose,  the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  it  should  take  upon 
itself  the  construction  of  all  future  railways  in  Man- 
churia, and  the  purchase  of  other  existing  lines  which 
might  fall  into  the  market.  As  regards  the  neutraliza- 
tion proposal,  however,  the  Powers  invited  to  effect  the 
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same  were  the  United  States,  Japan,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  In  this  context  may  be 
quoted  an  important  dispatch  which  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  The  Times  sent  to  his  paper  on  the 
6th  January,  1910.     It  reads  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  a  statement  made  this  afternoon 
relating  to  the  United  States  proposal  to  the  interest- 
ed Powers  for  the  neutralization  of  the  railways  in 
Manchuria,  Mr.  Knox  said  that  the  proposal  disclosed 
the  end  to  which  American  policy  in  the  Far  East 
has  recently  been  directed.  He  remarks  that  the 
American  Government  during  the  recent  railway  loan 
negotiations  pointed  out  to  the  interested  Powers  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  policy  of  the  open-door  in 
China  and  the  development  of  her  foreign  trade  arose 
from  disagreements  among  the  great  Western  nations, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  would  afford 
so  impressive  an  object-lesson  to  China  and  the  world 
as  the  spectacle  of  the  four  great  capitalist  nations — 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States — standing  together  for  equality  of  commercial 
opportunity. 

"  The  American  Government  believed  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  steps  to  this  end,  in  order  to  secure 
for  China  the  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights  in 
Manchuria  and  to  promote  the  normal  development  of 
the  Eastern  provinces,  was  to  take  the  Manchurian 
railroads  out  of  Eastern  politics  and  to  place  them 
under  an  economic  and  impartial  administration  by 
vesting  in  China  herself  the  ownership  of  the  railways. 
Such   a   policy   would   require  the   co-operation,  not 
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only  of  China,  but  of  Russia  and  Japan,  both  of  whom 
it  would  enable  to  shift  their  onerous  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  those  railways  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  combined  Powers,  including  themselves,  and 
would  elfect  a  complete  commercial  neutralization  of 
Manchuria. 

"  Mr.  Knox  exj^resses  gratification  that  the  project 
has  already  received  the  approval  iu  j^i'ii^ciple  of  the 
British  Government.  He  says  that  he  has  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  plan  ought  to  meet  with  like  favour  in 
Kussia  ;  that  Germany  and  China  cordially  ajiprove  of 
it;  and  that,  judging  from  press  reports,  Japan  may 
also  do  so." 

Irrespective  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  proposal, 
the  jirinciple  of  which  must  be  pronounced  unexce])- 
tionable,  one  can  but  marvel,  in  the  light  of  the 
sequel,  at  the  imperfect  nature  of  Mr.  Knox's  sources 
of  information  on  this  head.  The  almost  unique 
celerity  with  which  both  Japan  and  Russia  made  up 
their  minds  in  the  negative,  and  told  America  so,  not 
only  shows  that  Mr.  Knox  must  have  been  strangely 
misinformed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  two  Powers 
chiefly  concerned,  but  in  turn  the  reply  found  the 
United  States  Secretary  so  ill  i)repared  for  this 
denouement  that  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  the 
keenest  disappointment  anent  the  same.  In  Japan, 
on  the  contrary,  no  single  factor  in  the  situation 
appears  to  have  given  greater  umbrage  than  this  very 
failure  of  the  American  State  Department  to  feel  the 
ice  before  attempting  to  cross  the  stream.  In  other 
words,  even  the  most  moderate  and  least  jingoistic  of 
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the  Japanese  newspapers  accused  America  of  improper 
procedure  in  neglecting  first  to  sound  Japan  and  Russia 
instead  of  submitting  the  proposal  simultaneously  to 
all  the  great  Powers.  This  class  of  comment  is 
certainly  not  bereft  of  justification  on  the  only  proper 
assumption  that  the  United  States  acted  in  good  faith 
when  she  formulated  this  plan.  It  is  true  that  her 
aspersers  in  Japan  have  not  hesitated  to  aver  that  she 
never  really  expected  tliat  the  plan  would  prove 
acceptable  to  Jaj)an  or  Russia,  but  that  her  ulterior 
design  was  to  force,  so  to  speak,  the  hands  of  both,  and 
more  especially  that  of  Japan,  and  by  involving  these 
two  Powers  in  the  responsibility  attendant  on  a  clear 
negative  extort  a  tacit  avowal  of  their  intentions 
towards  the  policy  of  the  open-door  and  equal 
opportunity  in  Manchuria.  Extremists  on  the  one 
side  may  be  pleased  to  think  that  the  alleged  trap 
has  been  successful,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
failure,  American  diplomacy  has  achieved  the 
masterly  end  of  aligning  or  grouping  the  Powers  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  commercial  neutraliza- 
tion ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  great  burden 
of  moral  responsibility  in  this  connection  is  cheer- 
fully placed  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  Japan, 
seeing  that  Russia's  treatment  of  the  proposal  was 
necessarily  contingent  upon  the  tenor  of  Japan's  reply 
to  Mr.  Knox.  The  moderates,  on  the  other  hand, 
prefer  to  think  that  American  diplomacy  is  more 
obvious  than  this  reading  into  it  of  Machiavellian 
maxims  would  have  us  suppose,  and  that  Count 
Komura's   dispatch,    handed  to  Mr.   O'Brien  on  the 
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21st  January,  1910,  carried  with  it  for  Mr.  Knox 
honest  disilhisionment.  On  this  assumjjtion,  there- 
fore, it  might  have  been  a  preferable  course  of  action, 
as  tending  to  husband  the  international  fund  of 
nervous  energy,  to  test  beforehand  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  principals  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  what 
many  do  not  hesitate  to  designate  a  diplomatic  fiasco. 

On  the  27th  January,  1910,  Count  Komura,  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  appeared  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  furnish  the  nation  with  the 
eagerly-anticipated  explanation  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Government  for  its  almost  summary 
rejection  of  Secretary  Knox's  proposal.  The  occasion 
was  a  memorable  one  and  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  listeners,  both  Japanese  and  foreign.  Never 
unnecessarily  loquacious,  and  an  avowed  hater  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  Count  Komura  was  able  to  reduce  his 
statement  to  very  few  words.  In  effect  he  said  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  lately  proposed  a 
scheme  for  the  neutralization  of  the  railways  in 
Manchuria.  The  Imperial  Government,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  proposal  emanated  from  a  friendly 
Power  of  such  long-standing  as  the  United  States,  as 
also  of  the  important  Japanese  interests  involved  in 
the  above  province,  had  submitted  the  question  to  the 
most  careful  examination.  While  the  Imperial 
Government  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  avowed 
policy  of  upholding  the  principle  of  the  open-door 
and  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria,  it  had  been 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  realization  of  the  proposal 
would  inevitably  entail  radical  changes  in  the  condi- 
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tion  of  things  in  Manchuria,  as  established  by 
the  Treaties  of  Portsmouth  and  Peking,  and 
would  thus  be  attended  by  serious  consequences. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  region 
affected  by  the  South  Manchuria  Kailway,  there  had 
grown  up  numerous  enterprises  which  had  been 
promoted  in  the  belief  that  the  railway  would  remain 
in  Japan's  possession,  and  thus  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment could  not,  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility, 
agree  to  abandon  the  line  in  question.  The  Imperial 
Government,  therefore,  greatly  to  its  regret,  had  been 
constrained  to  reply  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  21st  January,  1910,  announcing  its 
inability  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal.  "  We  trust," 
concluded  Count  Komura,  "  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  appreciate  our  position  and  that  the 
other  Powers  will  equally  recognize  the  justice  of  our 
attitude  in  the  matter." 

An  almost  sensational  sequel  to  the  Foreign 
Minister's  somewhat  commonplace  utterance  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Y.  Ozaki,  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo  and  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House.  Mr.  Ozaki  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  Jajianese  publicists  and  public 
servants,  thanks  to  his  great  intellectual  gifts  and 
unblemished  moral  character.  He  it  was,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  another  chapter  as  having  incur- 
red undeserved  odium  because  he  indulged  in  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Japanese  Hepublic,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  argument, — a  hypothesis,  nevertheless,  which 
involved  the  reality  of  his  resignation  of  a  portfolio  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  day.    Mr.  Ozaki  now  rose  to  protest 
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against  the  indecent  haste  with  which  the  Japanese 
Government  had  seen  fit  to  reject  the  American 
proposal.  He  contended  that,  even  though  the 
proposal  could  not  at  present  be  accepted,  it  was  at 
least  worthy  of  close  consideration  and  more  lengthy 
dissection  than  the  Government  apparently  had 
accorded  it.  He  deemed  it  an  unwise  policy  that 
would  raise  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  friendship 
existing  between  America  and  Japan,  and  he  declared 
that  the  best  thought  of  Japan  attributed  to  America 
nothing  but  the  most  sincere  and  amicable  motives  in 
offering  this  suggestion.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
officials,  the  people,  and  the  Press  of  Japan  to  prove 
to  the  Powers,  and  especially  the  United  States,  the 
sincerity  of  Japan  and  her  wish  to  so  carry  herself  as 
to  escape  the  charge  of  not  wishing  for  advice  or 
assistance  from  the  outside  world.  He  charged  the 
Government  with  being  guilty  of  discourtesy  to 
America  and  of  having  perpetrated  a  diplomatic 
blunder  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious  to  Japan. 

Turning  from  the  official  version  of  the  Japanese 
attitude,  it  will  be  more  interesting  and  suggestive 
to  summarize  the  observations  attributed  by  the 
Press  to  prominent  individuals,  as  also  of  the  Press 
itself. 

The  Jingo  frame  of  mind  may  be  told  in  very  few 
words.  It  was  in  effect  that  the  Knox  proposal  was 
the  outcome  of  the  machinations  of  the  Chinchow- 
Tsitsihar-Aigun  Railway  syndicate  which,  it  was 
contended,  in  order  to  offset  what  at  that  time  seem- 
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ed  to  be  failure,  had  induced  America  to  trample 
underfoot  rights  acquired  by  Japan  at  the  cost  of 
untold  blood  and  treasure.  This  party  accused  the 
syndicate  of  circulating  false  rumours  regarding 
Russo-Japanese  relations,  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
pretext  for  interference.  It  was  further  alleged  that, 
as  the  result  of  Prince  Ito's  mission  to  Harbin, 
Russia  and  Japan  had  exchanged  notes  at  the  close  of 
1909,  in  anticipation  of  the  above  contingency, 
wherein  the  two  Powers  discussed  the  question  of 
opposition  to  the  Chinchow-Aigun  project  and  the 
operation  of  the  Harbin-Changchun  branch  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  as  a  joint  undertaking,  in 
order  to  frustrate  outside  interference. 

One  excited  organ  so  far  forgot  itself  as  to  dub 
America  "  black-hearted,"  and  declared  that  her 
respective  versions  of  the  proposal,  as  presented  to 
the  Powers,  were  all  different,  that  sent  to  Germany 
even  raising  the  race  question  !  Numerous  uncom- 
plimentary and  disparaging  epithets  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Knox  and  his  coadjutors, 
American  officialdom  being  spoken  of  as  ''  ignorant," 
"  inexperienced,"  "  naive,"  and  what  not.  Not  a 
few  of  the  better-class  papers  pointed  out  that  the 
proposal  carried  with  it  the  virtual  implication  that 
Japan  and  Russia  were  violating  the  principles  of  the 
open-door  and  equal  opportunity,  and  that,  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  should  logically  apply 
to  all  foreign  railway,  mining,  and  other  enter- 
prises in  China.  Some  traced  the  proposal  to  Presi- 
dent Taft's  desire  to  win  Chinese  favour  and  foreign 
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sympathy  in  an  effort  to  expel  Japan  from  Manchuria, 
and  on  every  side  it  was  classed  as  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  terms  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  and 
the  entente  between  America  and  Japan.  America,  it 
was  pointed  out,  had  quite  gratuitously  and  formally 
announced  only  a  short  time  before,  through  Mr. 
Knox  himself,  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Japan's  method  of  control  in  South  Manchuria,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  latest  Sino- Japanese 
Agreement  subversive  of  the  said  principle  of  the 
open-door  and  equal  opportunity.  Germany  was  in 
many  quarters  regarded  as  the  fons  et  origo  mali  for 
trying,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States,  to 
monopolize  economic  benefits  despite  her  own  privi- 
leged position  in  Shantung. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Count  Hayashi,  a  former 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  it  as  his 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  a 
combination  of  Powers  to  apply  to  Manchuria  a 
system  from  which  the  rest  of  China  was  exempt,  and 
he  even  went  the  length  of  comparing  the  proposed 
intervention  to  the  Three-Power  Mandate  of  1895, 
which  was  tantamont  to  a  threat  that,  if  Japan  did 
not  instantly  yield,  she  would  have  to  face  a  coalition 
of  three  great  States. 

One  paper  said  America  was  trying  to  "  befool " 
Japan,  and  instituted  the  elegant  comparison  of  a 
"  rogue  who  robs  another  while  prating  of  humanity." 
"  America,"  cried  this  paper,  *'  has  made  no  sacrifices, 
but  none  the  less  she  seeks  all  the  benefits.  The 
brazenness  of  American  officialdom  is  really  amazing  ! 
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The  proposal  should  be  rejected  instantly  and  a 
guarantee  secured  that  henceforth  she  will  refrain 
from  meddling  in  Far  Eastern  matters." 

Another  paper  thought  that  American  diplomats 
had  mooted  the  proposal  in  order  to  distract  popular 
attention  from  their  domestic  failure.  Ascribing  part 
of  the  inspiration  of  this  proposal  to  "  anti- Japanese 
Consuls  in  Manchuria,"  the  same  paper  expressed 
deep  regret  that  incompetent  officials  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  hold  such  important  positions.  Mr.  Taft 
was  abused  for  changing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pacific  policy 
into  one  nominally  pacific,  but  in  truth  aggressive,  as 
shown  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Central 
America.  Doctor  Terao,  an  eminent  authority  on  Inter- 
national Law  and  the  incumbent  of  a  chair  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Imperial  University,  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  definitely  abandoned  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Imperialism. 
Some  Chauvinists  insisted  that  the  proposal  was  the 
outcome  of  Tang  Shao-yi's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  in  no  small  measure  engineered  by 
Na-tung  and  the  pro-American  party  at  Peking, 
which  hoped  to  oust  Japan  and  Russia  with  the  aid  of 
American  capital.  In  other  quarters,  the  proposal 
was  burlesqued  by  being  accepted  for  purposes  of 
argument,  when  the  Powers  were  invited  to  consider 
the  price  both  Japan  and  Russia  would  be  likely  to 
put  upon  their  holdings  in  Manchuria.  A  certain 
parliamentary  advocate  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy 
modestly  appraised  Japan's  share  alone  at  not  less 
than  two  thousand  million  yen,  while  even   the  most 
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conservative  estimates  of  serious  publicists  did  not  fall 
below  five  hundred  millions.  Amid  this  thumping  of 
the  tom-tom,  tooting  of  fog-horns,  and  raucous  cries 
of  wrath,  the  Hochi  was  heard  sneering  at  American 
warships  and  American  soldiers,  and  giving  utterance 
to  a  conscientious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  "  gans  red 
with  rust "  and  "  men  devoid  of  discipline "  to 
enforce  the  behest  of  the  United  States  !  Side  by  side 
with  this  ebullition  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  the  "  traditional  friend  of  Japan,"  was  witness- 
ed a  striking  popular  rapprochement  with  Kussia, 
several  papers  asserting  that  the  Knox  proposal  was  to 
be  welcomed  because  it  had  had  the  unrehearsed  effect 
of  drawing  these  two  Powers  more  closely  together. 

These  emphatic  pronouncements  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  Jingo  side  of  the  argument,  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  more  respectable  newspapers  of 
the  metropolis  were  scarcely  less  outspoken  and 
denunciatory,  though  their  annoyance  was  couched  in 
language  slightly  more  parliamentary.  As  an  author- 
ity not  likely  to  be  accused  of  deliberately  misrepres- 
enting the  vernacular  Press  in  such  a  connection,  I 
avail  myself  of  The  Japan  31aiVs  very  lucid  sum- 
mary of  the  consensus  of  opinion  when  the  Memoran- 
dum was  first  made  public.  That  paper  writes : 
"  All  the  Tokyo  journals  make  the  point  that  if  this 
proposal  be  intended  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  to  assist  the  Middle  Kingdom  in 
recovering  its  sovereign  rights,  then  the  scope  of  the 
problem  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  German 
operations  in  Shantung,  French  operations  in  Yunnan, 
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English  operations  in  Kowloon,  and  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  all  the  Western  Powers  in  securing  for  them- 
selves railway  concessions  in  Chinese  territory.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  motive  of  the  proposal  is  to  be 
sought  in  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  open- 
door  and  equal-opportunity  policy  in  Manchuria,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  show  that  the  reality  of  that  policy 
is  menaced,  which  assertion  could  not  be  proved — in 
Japan's  case,  at  all  events — for  she  is  honestly  endeav- 
ouring to  give  effect  to  the  policy.  There  is  also  an 
almost  unanimous  expression  of  bewilderment  as  to 
the  cause  of  Washington's  sudden  action  in  formulat- 
ing such  a  drastic  scheme.  It  has  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  which  secur- 
ed to  Japan  and  to  Russia  the  privileges  they  now 
enjoy  in  Manchuria,  was  approved  by  Occidental 
countries  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion  and,  above  all, 
by  the  United  States.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered 
that  there  exists  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
an  entente,  signed  less  than  two  years  ago,  which 
guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Far  East,  and  it  has  further  to  be  remembered  that 
similar  ententes,  recently  negotiated,  exist  between 
this  Empire  and  other  States  of  the  West.  Why,  then, 
such  a  sudden  discovery  on  America's  part  that  that 
status  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  ?  Japan's 
position  in  Manchuria,  and  Russia's  position  there 
also,  have  been  asserted  at  an  enormous  outlay  to  both 
Powers  in  the  form  of  men  and  money.  How,  then, 
are  these  two  Powers  to  be  bought  out  ?  Who  is  to 
assess  the  value  of  their  properties  and  on  what  basis 
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is  it  to  be  calculated  ?  Moreover,  some  journals  make 
the  point,  not  without  relevance,  that  if  the  divided 
authority  of  Japan  and  Russia  in  Manchuria  is  objec- 
tionable, the  same  character  applied  with  much 
greater  force  to  Russian  aggressions  in  that  region 
when  they  constituted  a  practical  monopoly.  In  fact, 
without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  gather  from 
the  editorial  columns  of  our  Tokyo  contemporaries 
that  the  new  proposal  aims  at  discriminating  in 
Japan's  disfavour,  and  that  it  implies  a  distrust  which 
her  acts  do  not  warrant." 

The  leading  Tokyo  papers  published  an  apparently 
authentic  interview  with  an  anonymous  military  man, 
whose  views  are  of  considerable  interest.  He  contend- 
ed that  the  realization  of  the  American  proposal 
would  involve  the  disturbance  rather  than  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  "  He  asks  the  vital  question," 
reports  Tke  Ja-pan  Mall,  "  qnis  custodiet  custodies  f 
Some  Powers  would  have  to  assume  the  control  of 
affairs,  and  thus  the  uj3shot  would  be  the  substitution 
of  King  Log  for  King  Stork.  In  fact,  the  project  is 
a  lay  figure  of  very  ugly  proportions,  half  concealed 
in  transparent  drapery.  As  for  the  railway  question, 
the  idea  that  by  neutralizing  the  Chinese  Eastern  and 
South  Manchuria  Roads  the  possibility  of  military 
operations  would  be  obviated — that  is  the  notion  of 
a  tyro.  Russia  is  busily  engaged  laying  along 
the  north  of  the  Amur  an  iron  road  which,  being 
entirely  on  her  own  territory,  cannot  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  neutralization  scheme.  This  road 
would  enable  her  to  concentrate  a  big  army  in  Eastern 
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Manchuria.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  possesses  the 
Korean  system  of  railways,  which  would  enable  her  to 
concentrate  a  military  force  on  the  Yalu  and  the 
Tumen.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  South 
Manchuria  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railways  would 
be  very  partial  from  a  military  point  of  view.  If  the 
idea  be  really  to  establish  peace  on  a  permanent 
foundation,  then  the  only  course  is  to  remove  all 
Russian  troops  and  military  apparatus  from  Vladivos- 
tok and  the  region  on  the  west  of  it,  and  to  do  the 
same  with  Japanese  forces  and  Japanese  machinery  of 
war  north  and  east  of  Fusan.  If  such  a  drastic 
scheme  could  be  carried  out,  the  Japanese  officer  quot- 
ed, officer  though  he  be,  would  strongly  support  it." 

Baron  Goto,  formerly  President  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company  and  at  the  time  the 
proposal  was  mooted  Japan's  Minister  of  Communi- 
cations, pointed  out  that  several  years  before,  a  some- 
what similar  proposal  had  been  put  forward  by  the 
railway  magnate,  the  late  Mr.  Harriman,  and  it  was 
again  urged  upon  Baron  Goto  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  the 
main  argument  of  its  advocates  being  that  Japan 
would  be  financially  embarrassed  if  she  took  hold  of 
the  Manchurian  line.  He  had  been  greatly  pressed  by 
his  American  friends,  but  had  insisted  that  his 
country  was  well  able  to  support  the  burden  of  the 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  it  after  the  war. 

Tke  Japan  3Iail  itself  felt  constrained  to  say  that "  this 
proposal  from  the  Washington  Government  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  Japan's  sentiment 
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tow;ATds  the  United  State?,"  and  assuredly,  if  the  duty 
of  a  publicist  be  to  record  the  results  of  his  own  im- 
pressions, in  adilition  to  those  of  others,  then  I  most 
fraukly  avow  my  personal  belief  that,  despite  con- 
ventional amenities  emboilied  in  the  memorable 
entertiiinment  of  the  Athintic  Sijiiadron,  the  exchange 
oi  visits  on  the  part  of  business  men.  and  the  well- 
worn,  not  to  say  threadbare,  allusions  to  Commodore 
Perry  and  Jajxiu's  undying  debt  of  gratitude  to  that 
great  seaman  and  diplomatist  for  obliging  her  to  open 
up  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  ther^  is  to-day  a  steadily 
sw^ing  undercurrent  of  ill-teeling  against  the  United 
States,  the  force  and  depth  of  which  may  be  gauged 
not  imly  by  the  diatribes  of  journalists,  but  perhaps 
even  more  corrteoily  by  the  private  conversations 
which  one  sometimes  overhears  in  public  places — ^in 
trains,  tramcars,  and  restaurants.  Oalifdmia's  attitude 
an  the  school  question,  the  anti-Japan^^e  immigndan 
agitation,  the  Crane  incident,  the  Qoad  incident,  the 
Knox  prt^pcsal,  the  Hayes  Bill,  the  Bell,  ^law,  and 
SchiJ^haiai^aes — all  these  isolated  irritants  haye  had 
the  cnmulatiTe  t^Bect  of  provc^ing  the  growing  eon- 
Tiction  that  America  is  jealous  of  Japan^s  espansion 
and  woald  &in  apply  the  brakes  at  erexy  tnm  to  her 
eeoDomie  and  pcditical  progress.  The  eomparatiTdT 
mone  impobiTB  and  obvious  (>ecidental  is  apt  to 
be  onreisonal!^  influenced  by  sorfiice  p^ieDomena. 
His  heart  is  c^ben  cm  hk  i^eere,  and  he  £iUs  into  the 
ai>i>r  of  sn^K^ii^  that  others  repose  equal  confidence 
in  the  pacific  dispiosition  and  good  intmtions  of  their 
iV.     Thus  the  magnifieent  hospitality  extended 
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by  Japan  to  the  American  naval  visitors  in  October, 
1908,  was,  perhaps,  accepted  too  readily  at  its  face- 
value  by  Americans  generally.  It  may  seem  ungracious 
to  say  a  word  which  might  })e  construed  into  dispar- 
agement of  that  remarkable  display,  or  of  the  sincerity 
which  inspired  it,  but  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Japanese  character  and  customs  forces  me  to  say  that 
a  popular  demonstration  is  more  easily  organized  in 
Japan  than  elsewhere.  Few  nationalities  are  more 
prone  to  take  advantage  of  every  pretext  for  a  holiday 
than  the  Japanese,  or  to  fall  in  with  the  "  humour  " 
of  the  powers-that-be.  The  laws  of  hospitality,  indeed, 
are  often  in  danger  of  being  overworked  in  Japan.  A 
guest  is  a  guest  ;  a  pageant  is  a  pageant ;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  fifteen  or  sixteen  first-class  foreign  battleships 
in  Japanese  waters  is  not  so  common  a  spectacle  as  to 
be  accepted  with  sangfroid.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  mere  man  in  the  street,  the  invasion  was  good  for 
business,  and  when  actual  inspection  of  Sperry's 
"  white  ships  "  satisfied  the  experts  that  they  would 
have  stood  but  a  sporting  chance  of  survival  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Japanese  Navy,  additional  cause 
was  forthcoming  for  genuine  bonhomie  and  compla- 
cency in  relation  to  the  nation's  guests.  The  fact  that 
thousands  of  school-children  of  both  sexes  had  learned 
to  cheer  and  sing  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner," 
"  Hail  Columbia,"  and  what  not,  was  merely  proof  of 
painstaking  rehearsal  and  the  natural  docility  and 
plasticity  of  the  "  young  idea  "  in  Japan.  The  same 
children  would  to-day,  if  so  instructed,  sing  Bozhe 
Tsarya  Khranee !  ("  God  save  the  Tsar  !")  in  honour  of 
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Stolypin,  Izvolsky,    or  Kokovtsoff,   with   equal   una- 
nimity and  ostensible  enthusiasm. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  invite  the  reader  to  consider 
the  frame  of  mind  betrayed  in  a  conversation  which  I 
myself  overheard  in  a  Tokyo  electric  car  on  the 
occasion  of  this  very  American  naval  visit.  A  party 
of  Japanese  bluejackets  had  been  detailed  to  escort  a 
party  of  American  bluejackets,  and  the  two  oddly-as- 
sorted nationalities  were  on  their  way  to  some  popular 
resort  at  the  time.  The  Americans  were  privately  indulg- 
ing in  strong  language  because  they  could  not  amuse 
themselves  in  their  own  way  without  the  embarrassment 
of  individuals  whom  they  characterized  in  terms 
which  I  need  not  repeat.  The  Japanese,  on  their  side, 
were  uttering  a  similar  lament,  until  finally  one  stalwart 
observed  :  "  Never  mind  !  Some  day  we'll  make  them 
eat  Shimose  powder!"  {Shikata-ga-nai!  Itsuka  Shimose- 
Kwayaku  kuwashite  yarn  zo!)K  trifle,  it  may  be, but  trifles 
are  sometimes  suggestive  and  pregnant  with  meaning. 
Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to  talking  seriously  of  war 
between  Japan  and  America,  I  rely  less  upon  "  tradi- 
tional friendship"  for  the  preservation  of  peace  than 
upon  self-interest.  One  simple  little  fact  should  suffice 
to  falsify  the  elaborate  and  bellicose  predictions  of  the 
prophets  of  woe.  America  is  Japan's  best  customer. 
In  1907,  for  example,  Japan  exported  in  all  commodi- 
ties representing  a  value  of  Yen  422,412,875,  of  which 
the  United  States  alone  took  Yen  131,101,015-worth. 
These  figures  are  more  eloquent  and  conclusive  than 
pages  of  laboured  demonstration.  No  doubt  the  spirit 
of  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  is  such  that,  should 
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the  national  prestige  or  what  Japan  regards  as  her 
vital  interests  be  in  any  way  menaced  by  American 
foreign  policy,  more  especially  in  the  Far  East,  the 
people  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to 
submit  the  issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
regardless  of  the  material  sacrifices  involved ;  but 
American  diplomacy  in  the  long  run  is  too  consistently 
one  of  amelioration  to  hold  out  ominous  promise  of 
any  such  disastrous  contingency,  in  the  absence  of 
some  conjunction  of  circumstances  which  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  foresee. 

In  Russia,  East  Siberia,  and  North  Manchuria, 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  divided  on  the  attractions 
of  the  Knox  proposal.  In  Siberia,  Mr.  Panoff"  of  the 
Dalny  Vostok,  although  in  other  respects  a  supporter 
of  the  Government  regime,  stuck  honourably  to  his 
guns  and  advocated  acceptance  of  the  American  plan, 
while  at  Harbin,  the  Russian  population  of 
which  was  necessarily  most  closely  affected  by  the 
proposal,  the  Novaya  Zhizn  published  an  article 
warmly  welcoming  the  same.  After  recapitulating 
those  grounds  for  alarm  which  so  many  Russians 
profess  to  see  in  the  Japanese  attitude,  this  paper 
concluded  :  *'  If  we  have  not  the  means  to  protect 
our  coast  and  North  Manchuria  ourselves  ;  if  peace 
in  the  Far  East  depends  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
if  we  do  not  really  cherish  any  aggressive  designs 
and  ulterior  motives ;  and  if  we  are  working 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  it  is 
clear  that  any  proposal  leading  to  the  peaceful 
settlement   of  our    manifest   problems,    can    be   and 
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should  be  received  by  us  sympathetically.  Besides 
their  direct  advantages,  such  proposals  have  for 
us  also  indirect  advantages,  because  they  release  our 
energies  and  our  forces,  and  enable  us  to  transfer 
them  to  our  fatherland  and  to  the  West.  Russia, 
entering  the  proposed  syndicate  as  the  largest  stock- 
holder, will  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  capital  she 
has  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  and  the 
development  of  the  country.  Financial  control  will 
be  her  prerogative,  because  she  will  be  the  largest 
contributor.  The  only  thing  we  shall  lose  will  be 
the  chance  of  turning  North  Manchuria  into  a 
Russian  province.  The  Chinese  Far  East  will  be 
converted  into  an  open  market  for  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Competition  will  become  strictly  economic. 
There  will  be  no  striving  for  political  predominance, 
and  the  old  fire  which  still  smoulders  will  be 
extinguished  for  good  at  last." 

Officially,  however,  Russia  is  no  more  disposed  to 
commit  the  destinies  of  Vladivostok  and  the  Maritime 
Province  to  the  keeping  of  China  and  the  capitalist 
Powers  than  to  that  of  Japan  herself,  and  therefore 
prefers  to  retain  possession  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  at  all  events  until  such  time  as  the  Amur 
road  is  completed  and  in  working  order.  Indeed  the 
fact  that  from  first  to  last  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg  were  in  the  closest  touch 
over  the  Knox  proposal  and  acted  in  entire  harmony, 
to  the  extent  of  submitting  their  replies  almost 
simultaneously,  is  too  palpable  to  call  for  further 
proof.     In  a  purely  political  sense,  the  point  cannot 
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well  be  gainsaid  that  Russia  nowadays  can  better 
afford  to  offend  Washington  than  Tokyo,  if  talk  of 
offence  be  permissible  in  this  context,  but  it  would 
surely  be  deplorable  if  the  betterment  of  Russo- 
Japanese  relations  had  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
estrangement  from  America,  and  it  is  as  yet  premature 
to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  on  this  head.  Time 
will  show. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  opposition 
expressed  by  the  Russian  Press,  although  in  effect 
and  with  some  Kadet  exceptions,  quite  as  uncomprom- 
ising as  that  of  the  Japanese,  was  couched  in  in- 
finitely more  friendly  terms.  The  arguments  cited 
by  the  former  as  most  cogent  in  their  application  to 
the  American  proposal  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Russian  organs  emphasize  in  the  first  place  the 
essentially  political  and  imperial  character  and 
importance  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  its 
capacity  as  the  chief  means  of  communication  between 
Russian  possessions  in  the  Far  East  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  supply  of  these  posses- 
sions with  Russian  goods.  In  this  sense  the  railway 
is  an  indissoluble  link  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
trunk-road,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe  avails  itself  in  its  dealings  with  the  Far  East. 
This  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  line  prompt- 
ed the  Russian  Government  in  its  willingness  to 
expend  huge  sums  of  money  by  way  of  guarantee  of 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and  in 
order  to  cover  the  deficits  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  the  line.     Naturally,  therefore^   it    cannot    be    a 
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matter  of  indifference  to  Russia  who  controls  a  route 
which  possesses  this  importance — an  international 
organ  or  a  Russian  joint-stock  company  which  is 
obliged  to  establish  tariffs  and  conditions  for  the 
carriage  of  freight  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  terms  of  its  concession,  exists  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  imperial  authorities.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company  entered  upon  this 
tremendous  undertaking,  on  conditions  almost  entirely 
unprecedented,  it  secured  itself  to  some  extent  by 
specific  rights  and  privileges  from  both  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  Governments  for  the  whole  term  of  the 
concession,  i.  e.,  eighty  years,  albeit  the  Company 
agreed  to  forego  these  rights  and  privileges  not  earlier 
than  thirty-six  years  from  the  inception  of  the  enter- 
prise should  the  Chinese  Government  wish  to 
purchase  the  latter.  Relying,  therefore,  upon  these 
protracted  terms,  as  precisely  defined  in  the  act  of 
concession,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company 
acted  accordingly,  and  to  invite  it  at  this  date  to 
forego  these  rights  and  privileges  when  the  earlier  of 
the  above-named  terms  is  still  thirty  years  hence, 
impressed  the  Russian  Government  as  a  wholly 
unwarranted  infringement  of  its  interests. 

It  has,  moreover,  to  be  remembered  that  this  Com- 
pany, operating  as  it  does  in  an  environment 
comparatively  destitute  of  Western  civilization,  has 
been  compelled  to  carry  out,  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
capital,  not  only  this  colossal  railway  enterprise,  ])ut 
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also  an  entire  series  of  auxiliary  activities,  and  has  in 
this  manner  given  life  and  organization,  as  it  were,  to 
separate  institutions  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
railway.  Finally,  thanks  to  the  assurance  afforded  by 
the  operations  of  the  railway  and  in  close  touch 
therewith,  there  have  grown  up  along  the  line  various 
private  undertakings  in  which  no  inconsiderable 
volume  of  capital  has  been  invested.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
interests  which  are  nowadays  grouped  about  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway.  On  this  ground  alone,  then, 
the  Russian  Government  felt  bound  to  assume  a  very 
cautious  attitude  towards  any  change  of  a  state  of  affairs 
which  must  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  aforesaid  interests.  The  Government  was  still 
further  influenced  in  its  decision  by  the  consideration 
that  these  enterprises  had  only  recently  sustained  a 
serious  setback,  owing  to  the  war,  and  had  not  yet 
entirely  recuperated  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Russia  came  to  weigh  the 
American  proposal  in  its  purely  financial  aspects,  as 
an  undertaking  in  which  Russian  capital  in  some 
form  or  other  would  be  extensively  interested,  she  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  no  sound  guarantee  of  satis- 
factory economic  results  was  in  any  sense  forthcoming. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  feared  that  the  participation 
of  the  representatives  of  various  nationalities  in  the 
superintendence  of  this  business  would  rather  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
consequently  entail  depreciation  in  the  working  of  the 
railroad.     In  any  case,  the   American  proposal    was 
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essentially  experimental  in  character,  and  it  >vas  an 
experiment  which  had  not  only  never  been  attempted 
anywhere  in  China,  but  one  which  offered  no  safe 
assurance  that  it  could  be  made  productive  on  the 
scale  projected. 

With  respect  to  the  alternative  proposal  concerning 
the  Chinchow-Aigun  Railway,  Russia  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
summation of  such  an  undertaking  was  a  matter  of  no 
light  significance  in  her  eyes.  The  realization  of  such 
a  project  would  create  a  new  route  opening  up  access 
from  the  south  not  only  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  but  also  direct  to  Russian  territories  near 
Aigun,  on  which  consideration,  indeed,  the  political 
and  strategical  importance  of  the  project  was  con- 
ditional and  dependent.  What  is  more,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  railway  must  effect  material  changes 
in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  as 
regards  East  Mongolia  and  North  Manchuria.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  position  to  weigh  all  these 
considerations  and  factors  with  the  scrupulous  care 
which  their  nature  and  the  interests  at  stake  necessitat- 
ed, the  Russian  Government  requested  further  data 
bearing  upon  the  scope  and  object  of  the  projected  line. 
On  grounds  analogous  to  the  foregoing,  the  Russian 
Government  felt  compelled  to  declare  that,  with 
reference  to  all  future  proposals  for  the  financing  of 
railway  projects  in  Manchuria,  it  would  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  examining  every  one  of 
such  j^rojects  in  detail,  both  in  conjunction  with 
Russian    political   and   strategical   interests  and   the 
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interests  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  before 
defining  its  attitude  towards  any  one  of  the  lines 
which  might  hereafter  be  projected.'^" 

Still  more  recently,  as  an  alternative  proposal  to 
the  Chinchow-Aigun  line,  Russia  has  suggested  that 
the  present  Peking-Kalgan  Railway  should  be  extend- 
ed to  Kiakhta  via  Urga,  to  connect  with  the  Trans- 
Baikal  road.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  idea  of 
constructing  this  Trans-Mongolian  line  was  first 
mooted  by  China  several  years  ago,  but  realization  of 
the  plan  was  retarded  by  lack  of  the  necessary  capital. 
The  length  of  the  Kalgan-Kiakhta  Railway  would  run 
to  about  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  topographical  con- 
ditions of  the  districts  to  be  traversed  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  difficult.  Immediately  beyond 
Kalgan  the  line  would  have  to  be  tunneled  through 
the  Khingan  range  of  mountains,  whose  peaks  in  this 
vicinity  often  reach  a  height  of  almost  5,500  feet. 
Thence  the  route  would  descend  into  the  waterless 
desert  of  Gobi,  which  lies  about  three  thousand  feet 
lower  than  the  Khingan  mountains,  after  which  it 
would  ascend  to  Urga  ;  beyond  Urga  a  second  tunnel 


*  Great  Britain  has  already  formally  notified  China  that  the  latter  will 
do  well  to  take  no  definite  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinchow-Aigun 
Railway  project  without  in  the  first  place  ascertaining  the  views  of  Japan 
and  Russia  anent  the  same.  In  so  doing  Great  Britain  is  living  up  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  her  understanding  with  Russia,  as  represented  in  the 
exchange  of  notes  which  took  place  between  the  two  Powers  in  1899,  where- 
by Great  Britain  engaged  not  to  seek  for  lier  own  account,  or  on  behalf  of 
British  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly,  applications 
for  railway  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Russia,  on  her  part,  engaged  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account,  etc., 
etc.,  any  railway  concessions  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  not  to 
obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly,  applications  for  railway  concessions  in  that 
region  supported  by  the  British  Government. 
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would  be  necessary  through  the  Guntu  chain,  which 
also  rises  to  an  altitude  exceeding  five  thousand  feet. 
The  cost  of  such  a  line  would  not  be  less  than  £10,000 
per  mile,  on  which  basis  the  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion, at  the  most  conservative  computation,  would  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £10,000,000.  In  his  note  to 
Cliina  and  the  great  Powers,  M.  Izvolsky  kindly 
offers  Russian  co-operation  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
huge  sum  required  for  the  construction  of  the  propos- 
ed Trans-Mongolian  Railway.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  foreign  co-operation  would  be  indispensable  to 
China  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
her  to  secure  the  capital  needed  for  so  grandiose  an 
enterprise,  on  the  strength  of  an  annual  Budget  which 
is  as  yet  comparatively  restricted.  But  private  capital 
would  scarcely  be  forthcoming  in  the  absence  of  a 
Government  guarantee  of  a  certain  amount  of  profit 
per  mile,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  highly 
burdensome  for  the  Chinese  Exchequer  to  have  to 
pay  out  a  large  sum  annually  for  the  above  purpose. 
The  Mongolian  line  would  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
route  pass  through  an  uninhabited  region,  while  the  total 
population  of  the  projected  railway  zone  as  a  whole  is 
not  much  more  than  five  hundred  thousand.  As  pointed 
out  by  a  Russian  writer  in  the  Russkoe  Slovo,  it  is  only 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  line,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Kalgan,  that  there  are  lands  and  a  popula- 
tion adapted  to  agriculture.  Perhaps  in  the  future  it 
may  be  possible  to  effect  agricultural  colonization  of  the 
localities  north  of  Urga,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  viz.,  the  valleys  of  the  Orkhon  and 
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its  tributaries,  but  there  are  too  few  strips  suitable  for 
this  class  of  development  to  ensure  the  animation  of 
the  entire  trunk-line.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
projected  Chinchow-Aigun  Kailway,  which  would  open 
up  districts  which  have  long  been  settled  with  a 
farming  population,  the  volume  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  Mongolian  line  would  be  compara- 
tively contemptible.  From  a  commercial  standpoint 
the  railway  would  rank  as  a  transit  route  between  the 
Trans-Baikal  and  North  China. 

It  is  true  that  in  comparison  with  the  existing 
circuitous  railway  communication  between  Irkutsk 
and  Peking,  via  Harbin  and  Mukden,  the  new 
Mongolian  line  would  reduce  the  distance  by  more 
than  eight  hundred  miles,  and  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  Anglo-American  project  in  the  direction  of 
Tsitsihar  and  Hsinmintun,  the  distance  from  Peking 
to  Irkutsk  would  be  about  six  hundred  miles  less. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  with  the  construction  of  the 
Kalgan-Kiakhta  Kailway,  Russia's  entire  commercial 
turnover  with  the  northern  provinces  of  China  would 
proceed  by  this  route.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
turnover  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  transit  freight  alone  would  make 
the  railway  a  paying  concern.  The  only  constant 
freight  upon  which  the  line  might  rely  with  confidence 
is  tea,  but  tea  alone  could  not  transform  the  railway 
into  a  profit-earning  undertaking,  especially  at  a  time 
when  Ceylon  tea  is  gradually  beginning  to  oust  the 
Chinese  product  from  the  Russian  market.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  from  the  Russian    standj)oint,  that  the 
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diversion  of  tea  to  tlie  Kalgaii-Kiakhta  Railway 
would  deprive  the  Volunteer  Fleet  and  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  of  this  valuable  freight.  In  short, 
there  is  very  little  foundation  for  the  hope  that 
Russian  goods  would  be  in  a  position  to  conquer  the 
Chinese  market  by  means  of  the  new  Mongolian  road. 
Moscow  in  a  commercial  sense  would  still  remain 
more  remote  from  China  than  are  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  at  their 
disposal  cheap  and  convenient  ocean  routes  to  the 
l^orts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  quoted  above,  the  melancholy  fate  of  Russian 
trade  in  Manchuria,  which  since  the  construction  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  has  not  been  able  to 
resist  Japanese,  English,  and  American  competition, 
clearly  points  to  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  the 
Mongolian  market  by  Russia  should  the  Kalgan  line 
give  her  economic  rivals  free  access  thereto. 

From  a  strategical  standpoint  the  new  Mongolian 
road,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan,  would  not  confer 
exclusive  advantage  upon  Russia ;  it  would  be  too 
far  away  from  the  probable  scene  of  hostilities. 
Theoretically,  however,  the  position  of  China  would  be 
materially  improved,  should  she  become  involved  in 
war  with  Russia,  since  with  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  rails  from  Peking  direct  to  Kiakhta  she  would  be 
able  to  advance  upon  the  Trans-Baikal  from  two  sides 
simultaneously — from  the  south  and  east — this,  of 
course,  after  she  had  succeeded  in  driving  beyond  the 
Amur  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Priamur  region ! 
Conversely,  however,  the  Mongolian  road  would  open 
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up  for  a  Kussian  army  a  direct  route  to  the  Chinese 
capital,  so  that  the  above  consideration  cuts  both 
ways.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Russians  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  their  military  resources  and  spirit  are 
inferior  to  those  of  China,  the  balance  of  strategical 
advantage  in  relation  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  ought  to 
be  on  the  side  of  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
an  allied  Chinese  and  Japanese  army  simultaneously 
beset  Russia,  then  the  position  of  her  troops  in 
Manchuria,  exposed  to  the  peril  of  being  outflanked 
from  the  rear  by  the  enemy,  would  be  decidedly 
unenviable.  The  allies,  operating  with  Peking  as 
their  base,  would  divert  to  the  shore  of  the  Orkhon 
several  hundred  thousand  Russian  troops  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  far  more  useful  at  Harbin.  It 
assuredly  does  not  seem  desirable,  in  Russian  interests, 
in  the  light  of  the  Manchurian  experience,  that  a  new 
sphere  of  political  influence  should  be  gratuitously 
called  into  being — a  sphere  which  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  necessary  to  defend  by  force  of  arms.  Rus- 
sian critics  of  the  Mongolian  Railway  scheme  find  it 
strange  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Russians  should 
rave  about  the  Chinese  peril,  they  should  be  ready  and 
eager,  on  the  other,  to  press  money  uj)on  China  and  in 
every  way  possible  lend  themselves  to  the  economic 
resurrection  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  proffer  of 
services  comes  too  at  a  time  when  the  Manchurian 
Taotais  are  behaving  in  the  most  high-handed  manner, 
and  are  treating  the  Russians  in  the  railway  zone  and 
on  the  Sungari  like  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Nay,   it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  they  are  construing 
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the  latest  proposal  to  the  masses  as  Russian  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  Son  of  Heaven !  In  the  interim,  while 
Russia  would  fain  loan  millions  to  China  for  the 
opening-up  of  Chinese  territory,  at  home  she  leaves 
without  railway  facilities  vast  and  wealthy  and 
comparatively  well-settled  regions  such  as  Altai, 
Semiryechie,  and  the  entire  southern  stretch  of  steppe 
in  West  Siberia.  Truly  the  doctrine  of  Imperialism 
assumes  fantastic  guises ! 

As  regards  China,  her  role  in  the  drama  has  been, 
as  usual,  decidedly  nebulous.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
all  one  reads  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  effort  of  the 
Japanese  Press  to  make  out  that  the  Wai-wu-pu  later 
repented  of  its  haste  in  accepting  the  Knox  Memoran- 
dum may  have  no  justification  in  fact,  though  it  would 
not  be  unnatural  that,  on  second  thoughts,  China 
should  have  qualms  as  to  the  advisability  of  saddling 
herself  with  the  enormous  financial  obligations  which 
practical  realization  of  the  proposal  would  involve.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  under  the  treaties  between 
China  and  Russia  and  Japan,  as  pointed  out  above,  the 
two  latter  Powers  are  pledged  to  surrender  the  Chinese 
Eastern  and  South  Manchuria  Railways  after  a  term 
of  years,  and  though  sceptics  will  regard  such  a  turn 
of  affairs  as  in  the  highest  degree  problematical,  still 
China  may  prefer  this  possibility  to  the  certainty  of  a 
sort  of  international  guardianship  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  unedifying  spec- 
tacle of  international  wrangling  over  the  Yeh-Han  and 
Cantou-Szechuan  Railway  projects  did  not  give  much 
promise  for  the  neutralization  proposal,  nor  were  the 
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Japanese   slow   to   make  use  of  this  weapon  in  their 
vigorous  and  effective  onslaught  upon  the  latter. 

What,  then,  may  we  deduce  from  Japan's  rejection 
of  the  proj)Osal  ?  Without  involving  in  the  answer 
ascription  of  sinister  motives  to  that  Power,  we  may 
with  safety  assert  that,  like  every  other  Power,  past, 
present,  and  future,  she  has  instinctively  resolved  to 
retain  the  concrete  means  of  expansion  along  lines  of 
least  resistance,  as  Mr.  Panoif  says  of  Russia's  conquest 
of  Siberia.  As  such  necessities  are  measured  politi- 
cally and  not  ethically  or  altruistically,  expansion  has 
undoubtedly  become  a  necessity  for  Japan  with  her 
growing  population  of  nearly  fifty  millions.  It  is  only 
fair  to  remind  the  United  States  that,  side  by  side 
with  professions  of  perfect  friendship,  she  has  closed 
the  door  to  Japanese  immigration  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  her  territories,  thus  intensifying  the  urgent  need  of 
outlets  for  Japan's  human  surplus  in  some  other 
direction.  No  responsible  Japanese  statesman  would 
openly  admit  that  his  country  is  bent  upon  the 
development  of  a  continental  empire,  but  if  we  refuse 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  mere  terminology,  and  insist 
upon  scrutinizing  practice,  not  professions,  we  must 
eventually  recognize  that  Japan's  line  of  least  resist- 
ance is  Korea  and  South  Manchuria.  Whether  or  not 
expansion  in  those  directions  is  compatible  with  the 
recent  phenomenon  of  "  rights  recovery  "  in  China  is 
another  question  which  need  not  be  discussed  here  ; 
in  this  immediate  context  the  Japanese  point  of  view 
is  all-important.  In  an  absolute,  as  opposed  to  a 
relative,  sense,  those  very  Powers  which  are  not  wil- 
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ling  to  welcome  Japanese  immigration  to  themselves 
are  morally  responsible  for  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
Japan  must  extort  an  unwilling  welcome  of  that 
immigration  from  others.  As  indicative  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  Japan  must  retain  at  all  costs  the 
physical  advantages  which  possession  of  the  chief 
means  of  communication  now  bestows  upon  her,  I 
will  here  repeat  a  story  which  has  found  credence  in 
some  quarters  with  reference  to  the  allegation  of 
impropriety  advanced  against  Mr.  Secretary  Knox 
for  his  fiiilure  to  sound  Japan  and  Russia  prior  to  the 
circulation  of  his  Memorandum  among  the  chief 
Powers.  It  has  been  privately  stated  in  Tokyo 
journalistic  circles,  and  in  other  places  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  so-called  simultaneous 
communication  addressed  by  the  United  States  to  all 
the  Powers  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  what  may  be 
called  a  "  feeler,'"  and  as  such  was  never  intended  for 
publication  until  such  time  as  the  sentiments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  had  been  ascertained.  In  other  words, 
the  idea  is  said  to  have  been  simply  to  let  the  sugges- 
tion drop  in  the  event  of  its  encountering  uncompro- 
mising Russian  and  Japanese  hostility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  train  of  thought  attributed  to  Japan,  more 
especially,  is  as  follows.  She  is  represented  as  fearing 
that,  with  this  suggestion  before  them,  the  other 
Powers  might  readily  be  tempted  to  regard  Jajmnese 
procedure  in  Manchuria  from  a  standpoint  less  inspir- 
ed than  formerly  by  sentiments  of  Christian  resigna- 
tion, and,  so  it  is  argued,  with  the  American  proposal 
left  to  germinate  in  their  brains,  tliere  would   have 
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been  bred  an  inclination  to  pay  ever  more  and  more 
attention  to  foreign  complaints  of  Japanese  infringe- 
ments of  the  open-door  and  equal-opportunity 
principles  in  Manchuria  until,  in  the  end,  the  Powers 
might  have  returned  to  the  Knox  proposal  as  the  only 
practical  and  logical  means  of  applying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  difficulty.  Then,  fortified  with  this  over- 
whelming consensus  of  world  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
proposal,  America  might  have  been  led  to  resuscitate 
it  in  some  new  form,  the  moral  backing  of  the  Powers 
enabling  her  to  ignore  the  point  of  procedure,  with 
the  violation  of  which  she  is  now  reproached,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  the  proposal  public  in  spite 
of  Japanese  and  Kussian  opposition.  Reasoning  thus, 
the  story  goes,  Japan,  acting  in  collusion  with  Russia, 
arranged  matters  so  that  the  news  was  allowed  to  leak 
out  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  first  place,  with  the  result 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  kept  secret  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  Government  had  no  difficulty  in  forecasting 
the  furore  of  indignation  which  the  proposal  would 
excite  in  that  country ;  via-a-vis  the  United  States, 
her  attitude  would  be  that  the  premature  disclosure  of 
the  plan  had  forced  her  hand  and  compelled  her,  in 
deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  entire  nation,  to  reject 
it  a  good  deal  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

This  story  is  probably  only  apocryphal,  and  it  could 
never  be  proved  without  an  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  some  Japanese,  Kussian,  or  American  diplomat. 
Nevertheless  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  tacit  admission 
that  Japan  has  committed  herself  to  acceptance  of 
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Imperialism,  with  all  that  the  word  implies.  Like 
Kiissia,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  prefer  to  get  what 
she  wants  without  fighting  for  it,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably bounds  to  her  territorial  ambitions,  but  she  is 
evidently  resolved  upon  retention  of  jDotential  capacity 
for  effective  resistance  should  a  writ  of  eviction  at 
any  future  date  be  served  upon  her.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  I  myself  must  honestly  pronounce  her  as  good  a 
Christian  as  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries,  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  convince  her  that  the  sole 
passport  to  inclusion  among  the  circles  of  the  elect, 
i.e.,  the  great  Powers,  is  the  ability  to  kill  just  a  little 
bit  more  effectively  than  the  other  fellow.  Only  by 
furnishing  proof  of  this  ability  did  Japan  succeed  in 
confirming  her  position ;  ergo,  every  factor  which  tends 
to  strengthen  that  ability  must  seem  to  her  desirable. 
All  the  rest  follows  of  necessity. 

The  question  now  is.  Will  the  United  States  remain 
content  to  accept  "  no  "  for  an  answer,  or  will  the 
famous  Knox  proposal,  after  a  brief  sojourn  on  the 
astral  plane,  enjoy  future  re-incarnation  ?  Of  one 
thing  at  least  we  may  be  certain,  viz.,  that  war  or  no 
war,  it  is  idle  to  dream  oi peace  in  the  Far  East. 
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I  THINK  we  may  safely  advance  two  postulates  in 
regard  to  Japan  and  Korea,  viz.,  that  Japan  is  the  de 
facto  ruler  of  the  peninsula  and  that  she  intends  to 
remain  so.  A  postulate  does  not  really  call  for  demon- 
stration, but  I  may  later  have  occasion  to  violate  the 
laws  of  logic  by  citing  a  few  particulars  in  support  of 
my  generals.  I  have  no  intention  of  harking  back  to 
ancient  history,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  profitable  at 
this  date  to  denounce  Japan  for  having  done  what 
virtually  every  "  civilized  "  Power  of  the  West  ap- 
parently takes  a  pride  in  doing  right  down  to  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina  by  Austria. 
Nominally  Japan  has  not  yet  annexed  Korea,  but  no 
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man  who  knows  the  facts  and  has  visited  Korea  is  under 
the  faintest  iUusion  as  to  the  quality  of  Japanese 
relations  towards  the  country,  the  people,  or  their  so- 
called  Emperor.  Against  the  methods  by  which  this 
virtual  dictatorship  has  been  achieved  I  would  merely 
record  my  personal  protest,  not  because  the  offender 
is  Japan  and  the  corpus  vile  Korea,  but  wholly  in 
conformity  with  a  view  of  international  obligations, 
not  even  independently  of  considerations  of  expedien- 
cy, which  would  be  equally  operative  were  the  chief 
actors  very  much  nearer  home.  I  need  not  tell  the 
story  of  how  the  Treaties  of  1905  and  1907  were  con- 
cluded ;  those  interested  in  such  details  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie's  admirable 
volume.  The  Tragedy  of  Korea,  where  the  entire 
sordid  history  is  recounted  with  strict  observance  of 
facts  and  with  obvious  and  natural  sympathy  with  the 
Koreans,  the  "  under  dog."  The  late  Prince  Ito 
played  a  leading  role  in  those  stirring  events  and  has 
since  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  The  natural 
feeling  among  countless  admirers  of  the  victim's  great 
personality  and  splendid  career  is  one  of  unmeasured 
loathing  for  the  crime  and  the  criminal,  but  the 
cool-headed  and  impartial  onlooker  will  refrain  from 
empty  words  of  denunciation  of  a  deed  which,  in  a 
subjective  sense,  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 
most  disinterested  motives  and  misguided  patriotism. 
Assuredly  it  is  not  for  the  Japanese  to  sit  in  moral 
judgment  upon  a  method  of  expressing  dissent  and 
redressing  national  wrongs  which  has  been  held  glorious 
and  worthy  of  eternal   commemoration  in  their  own 
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history,  and  which  has  been  more  than  once  invoked 
in  our  own  day.  Nor  are  the  cheap  platitudes  of  Dr. 
Ladd  on  the  subject  of  "  corporate  responsibility  " 
calculated  to  effect  any  true  amelioration.  The 
assassinations  of  Durham  White  Stevens  and  Prince 
Ito  were  not  accidents.  If  the  Koreans  hate  the 
Japanese  the  Japanese  must  have  done  something  to 
provoke  that  hatred,  just  as  the  English  in  the  past 
did  many  things  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  the  Irish ; 
just  as  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  done  many 
things  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  the  Poles  ;  and  so  on 
from  the  earliest  "  syllable  of  recorded  time."  Both 
Stevens  and  Ito  were  slain  because,  from  the  Korean 
standpoint,  they  were  the  concrete  embodiments  of  a 
detested  regime.  The  rigid  disinterestedness  and 
profundity  of  political  vision  which  are  so  easily  and 
comfortably  cultivated  in  an  arm-chair  within  close 
range  of  a  patent  reading  lamp  find  it  easy 
to  point  out  the  fatal  error  of  these  appeals  to 
violence.  Censure,  however,  should  not  be  one-sided. 
If  Japanese  claims  to  superiority  over  the  Koreans  are 
to  be  allowed,  in  precisely  the  same  measure  must  the 
burden  of  Japan's  moral  responsibility  be  height- 
ened and  the  severity  of  any  analysis  of  Korean 
reprisals  modified.  There  is  no  necessity  for  making 
present  criticism  retrospective  ;  I  will  not  even  say 
'  hard  things  about  Japan  for  having  seized  Korea  ;  but 
I  contend  that  contemporary  acts  of  injustice,  of 
coercion,  and  of  despotism  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  publicist,  are  gratuitous  and  in  no  wise  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  avowed  aims  of  the  invaders 
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are    in    every    sense    fair    subjects   of    the    frankest 
criticism. 

As  regards  the  vahie  of  evidence,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  the  "  pro-Korean  "  and  *'  pro- Japanese  " 
sides  are  far  from  infallible,  and  that  misrepresenta- 
tions, both  deliberate  and  unintentional,  frequently 
occur.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  join  issue 
with  the  contention  of  the  former  partisans,  which 
appears  to  hold  that  the  only  sort  of  evidence  of  any 
real  value  in  this  context  must  emanate  from  the 
Kesidency-General.  On  its  face  such  a  conten- 
tion is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  what  sort  of  evidence  does 
the  judge  expect  to  get  from  defendant's  or 
plaintiff's  counsel  and  witnesses  ?  The  investigator 
who  goes  to  Korea  is  really  more  advantageously 
placed  than  the  average  judge  since  he  is  then  in  a 
position  to  make  direct  observations  of  what  is  actual- 
ly taking  place  around  him.  Such  an  observer 
hardly  needs  to  climb  up  the  hill  to  the  Residency- 
General  to  interview  officials  who  probably  know  very 
little  more  than  their  subordinates  choose  to  report  to 
them.  In  the  case  of  Viscount  Sone,  for  example, 
the  Japanese  papers  themselves  were  never  tired 
of  pointing  out  that,  owing  to  the  seclusion 
in  which  he  lived,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to 
hear  of  the  great  "  amalgamation  "  movement.  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  perhaps  the  only  foreigner,  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  missionaries,  who  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Japanese,  escape 
from  Seoul  into  the  interior,  and  there  see  with  his  own 
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eyes  what  the  Japanese  sokliery  really  were  doing. 
And  yet  when  men  of  this  kind,  who  write  of  things 
which  have  come  within  the  scope  of  personal 
observation  and  inquiry,  have  the  presumption  to  tell 
the  world  that  all  is  not  well  with  Korea,  and  that 
the  Japanese  cannot  be  acquitted  of  guilt  in  this 
context,  grave  pundits  in  Tokyo,  London,  and  New 
York  solemnly  reprove  them  for  believing  their  own 
senses  in  preference  to  the  official  returns  of  the 
Residency-General !  It  is  a  poor  joke  at  best.  Nor 
is  it  the  symptom  of  a  powerful  cause  that  the  failure  of 
the  Japanese  authorities  to  "  pacify  "  the  interior  is 
ascribed  to  *'  anti- Japanese "  writers  like  Mr. 
McKenzie,  Professor  Hulbert,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ernest  T.  Bethell.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
sense  of  proportion,  and  if  the  quality  of  Japanese 
statesmanship,  which  is  so  frequently  vaunted  by  its 
admirers,  is  not  proof  against  the  personal  oj^inions  of 
a  handful  of  foreign  journalists,  then  one  is  tempted 
to  retort  that  this  statesmanship  must  have  been 
sadly  overrated.  The  suggestion  that  the  insurgents, 
who  have  been  slaughtered  in  thousands  by  well-armed 
Japanese  troops,  are  stimulated  to  hold  out  against 
such  odds  because  the  defunct  Korea  Daily  News,  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  the  Japan  Chvonicle,  and  other 
English  and  American  organs  give  publicity  to  dis- 
paraging statements  about  the  Japanese,  is  too 
monstrous  and  pathetically  foolish  for  serious  re- 
futation. It  is  in  itself  tantamount  to  an  admission 
of  failure.  Equally  disreputable  are  the  tactics 
which  can   find   no   better  system    of    defence   than 
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to  misrepresent  the  motives  of  the  critic.  Unfortu- 
nately the  inability  to  credit  an  opponent  with  any 
other  than  evil  intentions  would  appear  to  be  incor- 
rigible among  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  journalists.  I 
could  supply  a  number  of  instances,  but  one  of  the 
more  notorious  must  suffice.  Professor  Hulbert  is 
among  the  ablest  of  Korean  scholars.  He  has  lived  in 
the  country  upwards  of  twenty  years  and  during  that 
time  has  learned  to  know  and  like  the  people.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Korea,  and  is  known 
to  his  friends  to  be  in  every  respect  an  ujiright  and 
honourable  man.  What  is  even  more  significant, 
during  the  war  and  for  a  short  interval  after  it,  he  was 
profoundly  pro-Japanese.  His  love  for  the  country  and 
people  had  in  no  degree  blinded  him  to  their  short- 
comings or  to  the  fact  that  the  ruling  caste  was  rotting 
away  at  the  top.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the 
Japanese  victory  over  E-ussia  and  Japanese  co-opera- 
tion in  Korea  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  avow  his  views  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  The  Korea  Review,  even  at  the  risk  of 
alienating  some  of  his  friends  who  considered  that  he 
was  taking  too  extreme  a  stand  in  this  matter.  What 
factors  have  since  operated  to  make  him  change  these 
convictions  ?  A  plain,  straightforward  observer,  free 
from  prejudice  either  way,  familiar  with  the  character 
of  the  man  and  his  writings,  would  naturally  say  that 
some  external,  subjective  cause  must  be  responsible  for 
this  subjective  change.  The  Japanese  explanation  is 
that  vulgar  greed  and  love  of  intrigue  lie  at  the  root  of 
his  hostility  to  the  Japanese  regime,  the  implication 
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being  that  he  has  been  and  is  in  receipt  of  large  sums 
from  the  ex-Emperor  both  for  himself  and  the  promo- 
tion of  an  agitation  in  favour  of  Korean  independence. 
For  some  mysterious  reason  Professor  Hulbert  has 
been  abused  not  only  by  Japanese  but  by  a  minority 
of  foreigners  because  on  the  eve  of  the  tragedy  of  1905 
he  hastened  to  Washington  in  order  to  remind  the 
Executive  that  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  a 
Treaty  with  Korea  whereby  she  had  pledged  herself  to 
exert  her  good  offices  in  the  event  of  unjust  or  oppres- 
sive dealins;  on  the  side  of  anv  other  Power.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  Professor  Hulbert  was  not 
allowed  to  present  his  petition  or  representation  until 
the  Japan-Korean  Treaty  of  1905  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  one  may  well  ask  :  In  what 
respect  was  Professor  Hulbert's  action  in  this 
affair  reprehensible  ?  Seeing  Korean  independence 
threatened,  he  had  surely  as  good  a  right  to  make  one 
peaceful  and  legal  effort  to  avert  such  a  calamity  as  a 
man  like  the  late  Mr.  Stevens  had  to  accept  a  salary 
from  the  Korean  Treasury  in  the  ostensible  capacity  of 
adviser  to  the  Korean  Government,  while  in  reality 
working  all  the  time  under  Japanese  instructions. 
And  if  the  Emperor  of  Korea  chose  to  finance  such 
an  undertaking,  I  can  see  no  normal  obliquity  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  or  on  that  of  Professor  Hul- 
bert, on  the  pure  assumption  that  tlie  latter  actually 
was  in  receipt  of  funds  of  this  nature.  Another  dread- 
ful crime  attributed  to  Professor  Hulbert  is  that  he 
engineered  the  famous  deputation  to  The  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1907.    Professor  Hulbert  has  himself  always 
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denied  any  connection  with  this  undertaking,  though 
here  again,  it  is  hard  for  the  average  person  to  detect 
the  sinfulness  of  every  pacific  attemj)t  to  draw  the 
world's  attention  to  the  wrongs  of  Korea ;  I  italicise 
the  word  pacific  because  any  armed  appeal  would 
merely  imply  useless  bloodshed,  whereas  verbal 
measures  at  least  serve  to  prevent  the  world  from 
forgetting  that  the  Koreans  are  not  yet  absolutely 
contented  under  Japanese  rule.  To  deny  this 
right  is  to  deny  everything  expressive  of  any 
form  of  volition  and  initiative  more  highly 
articulated  than  that  of  an  ameba  or  a  jelly- 
fish. Throw  a  man  into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  he  will  struggle  to  keep  on  the  sur- 
face as  long  as  possible,  even  though  common 
sense  may  assure  him  that  he  is  simply  wasting  his 
energies.  He  prefers  to  take  a  thousand  or  even  a 
million  to  one  chance  of  rescue  at  the  last  moment,  and 
most  people  would  say  that  he  is  right. 

So  inveterate  is  this  prejudice  against  an  opponent 
that  soon  after  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito  at  Harbin, 
a  well-known  newspaper  of  Osaka,  the  Osaka  Asahi, 
came  out  with  the  statement  that  Professor  Hulbert  and 
Dr.  Underwood,  an  American  missionary  in  Korea, 
were  privy  to  the  crime  !  In  much  the  same  way, 
Japanese  and  a  few  foreign  friends  of  the  later  Mr. 
Stevens,  while  failing  to  be  quite  specific,  threw  out 
broad  hints  that  Professor  Hulbert  must  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  that  startling  incident.  These 
methods  of  controversy,  in  conjunction  with  a  system 
of  official  espionage  to  which  Professor  Hulbert  was 
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subjected  throughout  his  visit  to  Korea  in  1909,  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  enhance  the  popularity  of 
Japan's  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  They  at 
least  encourage  the  apprehension  that,  should  extra-ter- 
ritoriality  be  abolished  in  Korea  with  the  annexation 
of  the  country  by  Japan,  the  position  of  the  foreign 
resident  might  be  rendered  almost  untenable  save  at 
the  price  of  mute  and  slavish  acquiescence  in  every 
form  of  petty  tyranny. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
suppose  that  there  is  only  one  side  to  the  picture  and 
that  the  dark  one.  The  motives  which  lie  behind 
Japan's  administration  are  unquestionably  mixed,  as 
are  most  human  motives.  The  idea  that  the  deliberate 
and  ruthless  exploitation  of  Korea  and  the  Koreans  is 
a  canon  of  Japanese  policy  is  doubtless  no  more  true 
than  the  idea  that  this  policy  is  animated  solely  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  the  Koreans.  Not  all  Japanese 
officials  are  of  the  calibre  of  the  late  Prince  Ito, 
Viscount  Sone,  or  Mr.  Nabeshima,  and  when  the  keen 
olfactory  sense  of  the  hereditary  kivanin-sama  and 
chinovnik  detected  the  presence  of  fair  game  in  the 
shape  of  new  offices,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
ensued  a  somewhat  undignified  scramble  to  get  the 
brush.  But  the  ultimate  oligarchy  which  rules  Japan 
knows  full  well  that  a  permanently  disaffected  Korea 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength 
or  profit  to  Japan,  as  a  disaffected  Ireland,  India,  or 
Egypt  must  be  to  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  trouble 
seems  to  have  its  source  in  the  conflict  of  authority 
which    undoubtedly   exists    between    the    civil   and 
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military  arms.  The  "  martial  spirit "  is  nowhere 
more  highly  developed  than  among  Japanese  military 
men  ;  it  is  their  business  to  fight,  and  without  an 
occasional  appeal  to  lethal  weapons  Othello's  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone.  There  is  thus  nothing  astonish- 
ing in  the  fact  that  in  a  country  like  Korea,  when 
they  are  sent  out  to  attack  insurgents,  they  are  apt  at 
times  to  interpret  the  terms  of  their  commission  more 
liberally  than  otherwise,  with  the  result  that  gross 
injustices  are  not  infrequently  perpetrated,  as  Avhen 
some  time  ago  thirty  or  forty  members  of  the  Il-chin- 
hoi,  the  pro-Jajmnese  Korean  party,  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood  by  Japanese  troops  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  insurgents.  It  is  probable 
that  the  facts  in  this  instance  would  never  have  come 
to  light  had  the  victims  been  ordinary  insurgents  or 
even  ordinary  Korean  farmers,  but  naturally  the  II- 
chin-hoi  found  it  rather  hard  to  meet  with  such  a 
reward  for  their  unpopular  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  Japanese,  and  quite  an  outcry  was  raised  by  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  which  compelled 
the  Residency-General  to  give  compensation  to  these 
worthies.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  policy  of 
Prince  Tto  often  ran  counter  to  that  of  General  Hase- 
gawa,  who  would  fain  have  been  left  with  a  free  hand 
to  carry  out  the  task  of  "  pacification  "  in  his  own 
way.  The  military  party  wields  enormous  influence 
in  both  Japan  Proper  and  Korea  and  has  a  character- 
istic habit  of  resenting  the  pretensions  of  the  purely 
civil  power,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
every  Japanese  welcomes  this  retrogressive  tendency. 
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In  this  very  context  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  man 
like  Viscount  Sone,  Prince  Ito's  successor  in  Korea, 
emphatically  opposing  the  doctrines  of  this  cult  of 
physical  force.  "  I  regret,"  he  said,  "  that  a  section 
of  opinionated  men  in  Japan  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  place  Korea  under  military  government. 
Military  government  may  under  certain  circumstances 
be  accepted  as  a  temporary  form  of  administration, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion goes  without  saying.  Suppression  by  force  may 
succeed  as  long  as  force  is  maintained,  but  once  it  is 
slackened  or  withdrawn,  there  will  be  revolt  im- 
mediately. That  is  to  say,  unless  the  heart  is  won, 
the  enemy  in  your  embrace  will  always  be  your 
enemy,  and  once  an  emergency  occurs,  the  cat  will  be 
out  scratching.  Such  a  policy  cannot  be  in  the  real 
interest  of  Japan  ;  nor  could  it  be  one  to  be  followed 
permanently.  In  governing  Korea  one  should  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  which  is  height- 
ened by  sentimentalities  concerning  the  histories  of 
the  two  countries,  and  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
the  task  can  be  completed  in  three  or  five  years. 
Many  Japanese  say  that  the  decadence  of  Korea  is  the 
result  of  maladministration  in  the  past.  But  the 
Koreans  remember  the  Taiko  expedition,  and  would 
claim  that  the  decline  of  their  country  dates  from 
that  event.  It  is  no  easy  job  to  rid  the  Koreans  of 
that  idea.  To  make  them  forget  their  old  grudges 
and  become  hearty  believers  in  Japan's  good  inten- 
tions is,  therefore,  a  work  that  calls  for  many  years  to 
be  accomplished.     The  only  way  to  attain  such  an  end 
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is  to  move  them  and  win   over   their  hearts   by  good 
and  benevolent  government." 

These  words  are  not  those  of  a  man  who  views  his 
responsibilities  lightly,  but  the  Japanese  understrap- 
per is  not  always  of  quite  the  same  quality  as  his 
chiefs,  and  the  masses  of  low-class  Japanese  who  have 
flooded  certain  parts  of  the  country,  even  as  they 
have  flooded  certain  parts  of  South  Manchuria,  have 
still  further  intensified  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
in  statesmanshij)  which  force  of  circumstances  has 
entailed  upon  Japan.  A  tyro  in  the  art  of  colonial 
government — Korea  being  virtually  a  colony  of  Japan 
— she  committed  a  series  of  blunders  at  the  outset 
which  quite  properly  evoked  indignation  among  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  and  among 
none  more  so  than  the  foreign  residents  of  Korea,  who 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  extremes  to  which 
licensed  brutality  can  go.  While  expediency — as  the 
term  is  understood  in  politics — and  not  altruism  guides 
the  counsels  of  the  States,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  circumstance  that  Japan  should  look  to  Korea 
as  to  a  source  of  concrete  advantage  to  herself,  and 
that  schemes  like  the  Oriental  Development  Company 
should  be  formed  with  the  object  of  exploiting  the 
resources  of  the  peninsula  in  the  full  assurance  that 
Japanese  authority  will  in  the  final  resort  be 
predominant.  Hence  the  provision  in  this  particular 
scheme  whereby  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
must  be  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
Koreans  themselves  realize  that  the  advent  of  Japan 
in  Korea  has  not  been  an  ujimixed  evil.  In  the  matter 
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of  the  currency,  for  example,  the  masses  of  the  people 
recognize  that  Japanese  money  is  legal  tender  and 
that  the  notes  of  the  First  Bank,  whose  place  is  now 
taken  by  the  newly-established  Bank  of  Korea,  are 
just  as  good  as,  and  far  less  bulky  than,  Korean 
nickels.  The  violent  fluctuations  which  formerly 
made  the  medium  of  currency  an  unknown  quantity 
have  virtually  ceased,  and  whatever  form  Japanese 
oppression  may  take,  it  is  at  least  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  the  average  Korean  will 
not  be  openly  robbed  of  his  legitimate  earnings. 
Sharp  practice  has  undoubtedly  been  resorted 
to  in  the  ex}>ropriation  of  large  areas  of  land 
for  "  military  purposes,"  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  are  bounds  to  the  apparently  insatiable  appetite 
and  rapacity  of  the  succubus  which  the  makers  of 
New  Japan  have  so  sedulously  bred,  and  which  is 
trying  its  best  to  drain  the  life-blood  not  only  of 
Korea  but  of  the  mother  country  as  well.  Korea  has 
had  and  has  still  her  own  special  succubi,  without 
doubt,  but  the  Korean  is  by  no  means  singular  in  that 
he  would  prefer  to  be  badly  ruled  by  his  compatriots 
than  less  badly  ruled  by  outsiders.  When,  for 
example,  one  comes  to  compare  the  two  methods  of 
police  administration  one  finds  this  point  very  clearly 
illustrated.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  for  example,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Bethell,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Korea  Daily  News  and  the  Dai  Han  3Iai'il 
Shimpo,  was  tried  summarily  under  Order-in-Council 
of  1907  by  Mr.  Justice  Bourne  of  Shanghai,  on  the 
charge   of  printing  and  publishing  seditious  matter 
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calculated  to  excite  tumult  and  disorder  or  to  excite 
enmity  between  the  Government  of  Korea  and  its 
subjects,  several  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence 
and  testified  to  brutal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  police.  The  Crown  Prosecutor,  in  cross- 
examination,  laboured  to  show  that  under  a  purely 
Korean  regime  corporal  punishment  took  place  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  fact  is  plain  enough.  The 
reasons  why,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Korean, 
corporal  punishment,  never  exactly  popular,  should 
arouse  less  antipathy  when  administered  by  his  own 
countrymen  than  by  Japanese,  are  so  obvious  that  I  will 
not  insult  the  reader's  intelligence  by  specifying  them. 

Again,  the  Japanese  administration  is  making 
efforts  to  improve  the  prison  system.  The  old  Korean 
prisons  are  too  awful  for  description,  but  until  they 
can  be  replaced  by  more  modern  and  sanitary 
establishments,  the  Japanese  have  no  alternative  other 
than  to  make  use  of  what  is  ready  to  their  hand. 

A  good  beginning  has  none  the  less  been  made. 
Although,  no  doubt,  the  report  of  the  Kesidency- 
General  on  this  subject  is  in  some  places  a  rather 
highly-coloured  ex  'parte  statement,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that,  however  defective  Japanese 
justice  may  be,  it  could  hardly  be  worse  than  the 
Korean  variety.  To  quote  the  Eesidency-General's 
report :  "  The  Penal  Code  is  full  of  directions  for 
administering  floggings,  which  were  often  so  severe  as 
to  render  the  victim  a  cripple  for  life,  if  he  did  not 
die  under  the  infliction.  Major  offences,  even  robbery, 
^re  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  punishable  by  death, 
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and  although  capital  pnnishment,  which  formerly 
meant  decapitation,  has  recently  been  replaced  by 
hanging,  yet  even  this  latter  form  of  execution  has 
been  most  cruelly  carried  out,  being  in  fact  slow 
strangulation,  so  that  the  victim  is  in  pain  for  half- 
an-hour  or  more.  Women  convicted  of  major  crimes 
were  often  executed  by  poisons  calculated  to  inflict 
terrible  agony  before  death  ensued.  Although  regula- 
tions for  prison  administration  more  or  less  on  the 
basis  of  modern  principles  were  enacted  in  January, 
1898,  yet  their  enforcement  was  not  separated  from 
the  functions  of  the  ordinary  executive,  being  left 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Police 
in  Seoul  and  of  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the 
provinces.  Consequently,  prison  administration, 
instead  of  aiming  at  the  punishment  of  criminals  in 
the  interest  of  public  safety,  was  often  prostituted  to 
private  ends,  so  that  innocent  people  were  frequently 
thrown  into  jail  simply  at  the  dictates  of  political  or 
personal  vengeance.  The  new  regulations  provided 
that  the  treatment  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  should 
be  differentiated  from  that  of  those  already  convicted, 
but  in  practice  no  such  discrimination  was  made. 
Again,  injustice  in  the  treatment  of  convicts  of  the 
lower  classes  was  very  marked,  so  tliat  while  an 
offender  of  high  official  rank  or  the  better  class  of 
civilians  could  have  the  company  of  his  family  in  the 
prison  yard  and  could  order  any  luxury  in  the  way 
of  food  or  bedding,  a  convict  of  the  poorer  class  could 
hardly  obtain  two  meals  a  day,  and  often  died  of 
actual  starvation.     As  to  sanitary   measures,  nothing 
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was  provided.  Most  of  the  prison  buildings  in  the 
provinces  were  mere  shelters,  often  with  earth  floors. 
In  winter,  when  the  thermometer  fell  below  zero, 
there  were  many  cases  of  death  from  cold.  In  hot 
summers,  on  the  other  hand,  prisoners  often  fell 
victims  to  epidemic  diseases.  Even  the  prison 
compound  in  Seoul,  which  was  established  in  1902, 
has  no  separate  building  for  the  sick.  When  judicial 
reforms  were  commenced  in  1906  by  introducing 
Japanese  legal  councillors  in  the  various  courts,  the 
Resident-General  caused  the  advisory  police  inspec- 
tors, attached  to  the  provincial  government  offices,  to 
improve  the  prison  administration  as  far  as  circum- 
stances might  permit.  Efforts  were  made  to 
differentiate  the  treatment  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
from  that  of  convicts  ;  three  regular  meals  a  day  were 
given  to  all  prisoners ;  rigorous  sanitary  measures 
were  prescribe  dfor  times  of  epidemic  disease  ;  special 
rooms  were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  sick  ;  outdoor  work, 
such  as  street  cleaning,  was  introduced  to  give  air  and 
exercise  to  the  prisoners.  For  moral  purposes, 
religious  teaching  was  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners 
and  convicts  on  Sundays  by  Christian  teachers,  and, 
on  Wednesdays,  by  Buddhists. 

"  Under  the  new  regime,  nine  prisons  were  to  be 
established  throughout  the  country,  one  on  some 
island,  and  the  others  in  places  where  law  courts  are 
situated,  the  head  warden  and  half  the  warders  in 
each  prison  being  Japanese.  According  to  the 
Kegulations  for  Prison  Administration,  which  were 
promulgated  by  Imperial  Edict  No.  52,  on  December 
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12th,  1907,  the  prison  administration  has  been 
brought  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  ;  one  or  more  physicians  are  to  be 
permanently  attached  to  each  prison,  and  women 
jailers  are  to  be  in  charge  of  female  prisoners. 

"The  new  prison  for  Seoul  has  been  built  outside 
the  West  Gate.  The  compound  is  six  acres  in  extent; 
and  the  building,  begun  on  January  10th,  1907,  was 
finished  on  December  2()th,  the  whole  cost  being 
Yen  48,358,  Although  all  the  structures  are  of  wood, 
they  are  arranged  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanita- 
tion and  so  as  to  facilitate  general  oversight.  In 
addition  to  the  office  buildings,  to  which  are  attached 
the  medical  quarters,  there  are  three  prison 
edifices — one  each  for  male  convicts,  for  female 
convicts,  and  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  Of  the 
two  hospital  buildings,  one  is  for  ordinary  patients  ; 
the  other  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  cases.  The 
building  where  capital  punishment  is  carried  out 
has  an  arrangement  for  hanging  in  the  speediest 
way." 

At  Pingyang,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
old  and  the  new  side  by  side,  and  though  from  a 
European  standpoint  even  the  new  prison  was 
terribly  congested,  it  was  an  earthly  paradise  in 
comparison  with  the  inferno  which  a  nonchalant 
Japanese  warder  disclosed  to  our  horrified  gaze  when 
he  opened  the  doors  of  the  old  Korean  section.  I 
was  with  an  English  military  officer  and  a  Russian 
journalist  (M.  Nemorovitch  Danchenko)  at  the  time, 
and  the  impression  which  this  awful   spectacle  made 
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upon  them  was  equally  painful.  On  this  occasion' 
too,  the  Japanese  prison  authorities  quite  uncon- 
sciously gave  themselves  away.  In  other  words,  they 
proved  to  us  conclusively  that  cruelty  on  tlie  part  of 
the  new  masters  of  the  country  may  be  Avholly  uninten- 
tional. They  were  showing  us  the  place  of  execution 
where  three  Koreans  had  been  hanged  only  the  day 
before,  and  the  fact  came  out  quite  casually  that  all 
three  men  had  been  taken  to  the  spot  together  and 
despatched  one  after  the  other,  each  man  in  turn  be- 
ing forced  to  look  on  while  his  predecessor  suffered. 
One  man  had  managed  to  free  his  hands  before  his 
turn  arrived  and,  seizing  a  billet  of  wood  lying  near, 
had  attacked  one  of  the  warders,  inflicting  a  nasty 
scalp  wound.  On  further  inquiry,  we  ascertained 
that  the  pulses  of  the  victims  did  not  cease  to  beat  for 
twenty  minutes  after  the  drop.  I  speak  subject  to 
correction,  but  both  my  companions  and  I  were  of  the 
opinion  that  death  must  have  been  due  more  to  stran- 
gulation than  a  broken  neck.  Our  own  conclusion, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  trap-door  and  cavity 
beneath,  was  that  insufficient  drop  had  been  allowed 
for  the  purpose.  I  am  aware  that  the  Korean 
authorities  were  wont  to  hang  offenders  and  others 
from  the  most  convenient  tree  and  leave  them  there  ; 
in  fact  the  missionaries  have  told  me  that  they  could 
never  reconcile  themselves  to  these  sylvan  sights  ;  but 
something  very  much  better  is  expected  from  a  Power 
which  has  been  recognized  as  first-class  by  the  Occident, 
and  if  capital  punishment  cannot  be  abolished,  then 
at  least  it  behoves  her  to  see  to  it  that  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble  it  is  robbed  of  gratuitous  cruelty  and  gruesome- 
ness.  I  have  also  seen  photographs  of  Koreans 
strung  up  in  rows  from  improvised  scaffolds  and  others 
being  shot  while  tied  to  crosses.  All  these  may  be 
stern  necessities,  but  judging  from  the  persistency 
with  which  the  insurgent  movement  continues,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  efficacious  in  spreading 
respect  for  the  Japanese  overlordship.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  in  the  light  of  the  physical  abuses  of  authori- 
ty which  prevail  in  Japan  Proper,  the  indications  all 
point  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  Korea  not  at  all  pleasant 
for  those  unfortunate  natives  who,  justly  or  unjustly, 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  Japanese. 

There  is  some  hope  in  the  newly-organized  Courts 
on  the  Japanese  model,  with  Japanese  judges.  Any 
male  Korean  capable  of  passing  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations may  practise  in  these  Courts.  It  will  be 
some  time,  of  course,  before  Koreans  can  thus  qualify 
to  any  great  extent,  but  with  proper  training  their 
intellectual  competence  for  the  work  cannot  be 
doubted.  As  the  Korean  Bar  grows  in  numbers  and 
influence  it  will  furnish  the  natives  with  a  regular 
legal  medium  through  which  they  will  be  able  to  voice 
their  wrongs  as  against  individual  Japanese,  and  even 
making  some  allowance  for  a  possible  tendency  to 
partiality  which  may  be  present  on  the  Bench,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  some 
salutary  check  will  be  imposed  upon  the  ruffianism 
of  the  lower  elements  among  the  Japanese  settlers, 
concerning  whose  unrighteous  proceedings  both  the 
"  pro  "  and  "  anti  "  parties  are  unanimous. 
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The  Japanese  fondness  for  regulating  the  minutest 
details  is  often  carried  to  excess,  and  instances  of  this 
tendency  are  not  wanting  in  Korea,  but  in  the  matter 
of  improved  means  of  communication,  sanitation,  and 
hygiene,  every  foreign  resident  will  confirm  the  state- 
ment that  splendid  work  has  been  done  to  date.  The 
new  hospitals  at  Seoul  and  other  points  are  model 
institutions,  as  Japanese  hospitals  of  any  standing 
usually  are,  and  here  at  least  the  Korean  derives  noth- 
ing but  benefit  from  the  substitution  of  the  new  for  the 
old.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  missionaries 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  direction,  but  the 
Japanese  necessarily  have  ampler  resources  at  their 
disposal  and  the  results  of  this  wisely-applied  ex- 
penditure are  wholly  gratifying. 

Japan  is  showing  herself  one  of  the  most  fervent  con- 
verts to  the  doctrine  of  conquest  by  railway,  and  there 
are  at  present  several  important  projects  on  the  tapis 
for  the  further  opening-up  of  the  j^eninsula  in  the  near 
future.  The  present  lines  in  operation  are  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  trunk-line,  274  miles  in  length ;  the  Seoul- 
Wiju  trunk-line,  311  miles  in  length  ;  the  Seoul- 
Chemulpo  line,  twenty-five  miles  in  length ;  the 
Masampo  line,  twenty-five  miles  in  length  ;  and  the 
light  railway  which  at  present  connects  the  new  port 
of  Chhyongjin  with  Hoiryong,  this  line  being  about 
seventy  miles  long.  In  the  course  of  the  next  eleven 
years  it  is  proposed  to  build  three  additional  trunk 
roads  which  will  jDossess  both  strategical  and  economic 
im2)ortance,  as  do  the  majority  of  Japanese  undertak- 
ings on  the  mainland.     The  lines  projected  are  from 
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the  south-western  port  of  Mokpo  to  Koangjyu,  which 
latter  town  will  in  all  probability  be  linked  up  with 
the  Seoul-Fusan  trunk-line  at  the  important  economic 
centre  of  Taiden,  or  Tatienling ;  from  Seoul  north- 
east to  the  port  of  Gensan ;  and  from  Songjin, 
south  of  Chhyongjin  on  the  north-east  coast, 
to  Hoiryong,  thence  connecting  with  Chang- 
chun by  the  Kirin-Changchun  Eailway  already 
under  construction.  Among  several  projected  branch 
lines  is  one  from  the  port  of  Kunsan,  on  the  west 
coast,  to  connect  with  the  Mokpo-Koangjyu  Railway 
at  the  latter  terminus,  and  thence  with  Taiden.  All 
these  new  routes  will  open  up  important  stretches 
of  country  and  still  further  strengthen  Japan's 
grip  upon  the  destinies  of  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Residency-Gene- 
ral, up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31st,  1907,  there  had  been  expended  Yen  33,194,910 
on  the  Seoul-Fusan  line;  Yen  31,600,110  on  the  Seoul- 
Wiju  line;  and  Yen  2,338,951  on  the  Masampo  line, 
making  a  grand  total  of  Yen  67,133,971.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1907,  the  Imperial  Diet  authorized  the  Railway 
Bureau  of  the  Residency-General  to  establish  a 
special  account  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  railways  in  Korea,  and  granted  a  sum  of  Yen 
21,873,144  for  these  purposes,  thus  adding  Yen  8,179,- 
003  to  the  sum  of  Yen  13,694,141  which  had  already  been 
appropriated  for  military  objects.  Under  the  so-called 
eleven  years'  programme  the  total  amount  of  additional 
expenditures  contemplated  is  Yen  39,000,000 in  round 
figures,  the  principal  items  of  which  are  Yen  16,000,000 
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in  round  figures,  for  improvement  of  the  Seoul-Wiju 
line ;  Yen  15,000,000  in  round  figures,  for  the 
construction  of  the  Mokpo-Kunsan-Koangju-Taiden 
Railway ;  Yen  16,800,000  in  round  figures,  for  the 
Seoul-Gensan  line ;  and  Yen  4,000,000  for  rolling- 
stock.  The  annual  disbursements  on  the  above 
account  will  thus  average  a  little  over  three  million 
yen.  The  new  Seoul-Gensan  Railway  will  confer 
great  benefit  u2:)on  the  country,  seeing  that  at  present, 
in  order  to  reach  Gensan  from  Seoul,  the  traveller  is 
obliged  first  of  all  to  proceed  to  Fusan  by  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  Railway  and  thence  by  boat  to  the  north-eastern 
port.  The  projected  line  will  thus  effect  a  big  economy 
of  time  and  energy. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Seoul-Wiju  Railway  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  is  regarded  as  absolutely 
imperative,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  maximum  period 
will  not  exceed  that  required  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Antung-Mukden  line.  Thus  within  three  years  at  the 
latest,  the  Seoul-Wiju  Railway  will  be  linked  up,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  Seoul-Fusan  line,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  Antung-Mukden  line.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Seoul-Wiju  Railway  has  many  shortcomings, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  haste  with  which  it  was  l)uilt 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  One  result  is  that 
the  100-ton  engines  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway 
cannot  be  used  on  the  above  road  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  track,  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
locomotive  of  only  half  that  weight. 

The  projected  Mokpo-Koangjyu  Railway  may  be 
finished  in  three  years.     The  country  to  be  traversed 
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is  fairly  open,  and  very  little  bridging  or  tunneling 
will  be  required.  The  average  cost  of  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  line  works  out  at  about  a  hundred  thousand  yen 
per  every  ten  miles,  and  taking  this  railway  as  a  basis 
of  calculation,  it  is  believed  that  the  Mokpo-Koangjyu 
Railway  will  not  cost  more  than  that  sum  for  every 
thirteen  or  fourteen  miles.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
begin  the  work  of  construction  simultaneously  from 
both  ends  of  the  route,  but  only  from  the  northern 
terminus,  and  just  as  quickly  as  the  sections  are  com- 
pleted it  is  intended  to  throw  them  open  to  passenger 
and  goods  traffic,  by  which  means,  thanks  to  the  fertile 
and  comparatively  prosperous  nature  of  the  country, 
a  very  substantial  revenue  ought  to  be  forthcoming  to 
balance  the  account. 

The  construction  of  the  Seoul-Gensan  line  will  also 
be  started  from  one  end  only,  viz.,  Seoul.  The  route  to 
be  traversed  is  of  a  mountainous  character,  so  that  the 
enterprise  will  offer  far  more  difficulties  than  that  of 
the  Mokpo-Koangjyu  line.  On  the  assumption,  there- 
fore, that  the  latter  road  will  take  three  years  to  build, 
the  former  will  require  at  least  five.  Traffic  on  this 
line  can  be  conveniently  opened  only  when  the  entire 
stretch  from  Seoul  to  Gensan  is  complete,  seeing  that 
the  volume  of  local  passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  likely 
to  be  very  inconsiderable.  An  effort  will  therefore  be 
made  to  finish  the  undertaking  as  rapidly  as  possible 
so  that  it  may  yield  its  quota  of  revenue  to  the 
treasury.  Surveys  on  both  the  above-mentioned 
railways  will  probably  have  begun  before  these 
lines    are    published,    in    which    event    the    actual 
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work    of    construction    should    be     inaugurated    in 
August. 

The  principle  of  railway  nationalization  has  been 
extended  to  Korea,  the  Seoul-Fusan  and  Seoul- 
Chemulpo  Railways  having  been  purchased  in  1906 
for  Yen  20,015,500.  All  the  Korean  lines  are  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Railway  Bureau,  which,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Resident-General,  controls 
and  manages  matters  of  construction,  maintenance,  and 
improvement. 

In  this  context  a  few  words  about  Chhyon^in  are 
necessary.  This  new  free-port  will  become  the  natural 
objective  of  all  vessels  with  goods  consigned  to  North 
Korea,  the  Ussuri  region,  via  Hoiryong-Chientao- 
Hunchung,  and  via  Chientao  to  Kirin.  The  port 
itself  is  said  to  be  admirably  located  and  protected 
from  tlie  elements,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
remaining  open  all  the  year  round.  The  anchorage  is 
so  good  that  vessels  up  to  10,000  tons  displacement  can 
approach  close  to  the  shore.  In  1906  there  were  only 
thirty  Jaj^anese  at  Chhyongjin;  in  1907  their  number 
had  grown  to  600,  and  soon  after  the  official  opening 
of  tlie  port  in  1908  the  figures  were  3,200.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  to-day  there  are  fully  iive  thousand  Japa- 
ese  in  the  town.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  rapid 
growth  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  barracks  at 
Hoiryong  and  Nanam.  For  the  improvement  of  the 
port  the  Japanese  Government  has  assigned  Yen 
1,800,000  to  be  spread  over  five  years.  Nanam  is 
the  name  of  a  point  doubtless  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  readers,    but    one    nevertheless    possessing    great 
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strategical  importance,  since  here  are  being  built  the 
principal  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  Korea.*  It  is  proposed  to  complete  this 
undertaking  in  two  years  at  an  approximate  cost  of  a 
million  yen,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  fully  two 
thousand  men  are  employed  on  the  work.  At  Hoiryong 
have  been  established  the  staff  headquarters  for  a 
brigade  of  Japanese  troops,  and  enormous  barracks  are 
also  under  construction.  Splendid  timber  is  obtain- 
able in  this  region.  It  is  rafted  from  Musan  by  the 
Tumen  Kiver  and  stored  near  Hoiryong.  From 
Hansyong,  situated  between  Chhyongjin  and  Hoiryong, 
a  branch  light  railway  has  been  laid  via  Nanam  to 
Gensan. 

The  last  Korean  Customs  Keturns  thus  refer  to  the 
above  port :  "  On  April  1st,  1908,  this  port  was  first 
opened  and  since  then  the  total  foreign  trade  amounted 
to  Yen  438,757,  while  the  Customs  receipts  were 
Yen  33,826.  Chhyongjin  is  greatly  benefited  by  having 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  the  rich  province  of 
Chientao.  Chientao's  present  agricultural  products 
are  estimated  at  three  million  yen  (?annually),  and 
this  is  only  in  the  eastern  part,  and  there  still  remain 
uncultivated  fields  five  or  six  times  greater  in  extent, 

*  The  Japanese  Government's  programme,  as  set  forth  in  the  Budget  for 
the  1910-11  fiscal  year,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  one  new  naval  port 
and  two  military  stations  in  the  peninsula.  The  new  naval  jiort  is  Chinliai 
Bay,  where  a  sum  of  Yen  8,535,159  is  to  be  expended  during  ten  years  com- 
mencing from  1912.  The  plan  includes  extensive  docks  and  strong 
fortifications.  Tlie  second  project  is  the  construction  of  barracks  at  Port 
Lazaref,  the  work  to  take  two  years  tVom  1910,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  Yen 
214,300.  The  tliird  project  is  for  an  artillery  range  at  Kopho,  which  is  also 
to  take  two  years,  the  total  outlay  being  Yen  280,385.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Japanese  arsenals  are  now  able  to  turn  out  12-inch  guns,  but  that 
Japan  Proper  is  destitute  of  adequate  testing  grounds,  and  Kopho  is  described 
as  in  every  respect  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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where,  it  is  calculated,  the  same  products  can  be  raised 
to  the  value  of  twenty  million  yen.  Besides  this  the 
land  is  rich  in  minerals  and  timber.  Moreover,  when 
the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  is  extended  to  this  port 
and  direct  communication  established  with  Tsuruga, 
Japan,  all  products  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Man- 
churia can  be  more  advantageously  shipped  through 
this  port  than  through  Newchwang,  Dairen,  or 
Vladivostok.  Thus  the  port  is  not  only  one  for 
Korean  trade,  but  may  possibly  become  one  of  the 
world's  trade  ports." 

As  showing  the  economic  position  of  the  Japanese 
in  Korea,  outside  the  ranks  of  officialdom,  some 
statistics  recently  published  by  the  Japanese  paper 
Nipjjon  are  of  considerable  value.  They  show 
unmistakably  the  rapid  development  of  Japanese 
population  and  enterprise  since  the  war  with  Russia. 
Whereas  before  the  war  the  maximum  Japanese 
population  of  Korea  was  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand, 
it  has  since  increased  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,  annually  until  at  the  present  day  the  relative 
proportions  are  fifteen  Japanese  for  every  square  mile 
of  Korean  territory.  Japanese  in  Korea  own  real 
estate  valued  at  Yen  135,000,000  and  buildings  valued  at 
Yen  12,000,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  males  and  female  immigrants  at  different  periods  : — 

Houses  Men  Women  Total 

Dec.   190G 22,1.",9  48,028  35,287  83,315 

June  1907 25,317  51,737  39,480  91,223 

Dec.   1907 28,272  55,0G9  42,332  98,001 

June  1908 32,978  04,778  49,880  114,004 

Dec.   1908 37,121  70,145  50,023  120,108 

June  1909 41,128  78,500  02,417  140,917 

Dec.    1909 42,810  80,599  05,135  145,734 
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The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  value  of  the 

property   held   by  Japanese   in  the  more  important 
Korean  towns : — 

Land  in  isubo         Buildings  Value  in 

in  tsubo  Yen 

Fusan   2,350,189                87,062  9,494,206 

Masan  178,749                14,136  1,229,664 

Kunsan    30,928,990                73,944  3,404,199 

Mokpo     1,121,455               14,321  1,060,226 

Seoul 462,618               66,143  11,104,385 

Yongsan  1,210,607                19,404  1,506,334 

Chemulpo    4,409,157                39,796  94,654,700 

Pingyang 817,707                16,952  1,778,599 

Chinnampo 597,573                18,420  1,896,991 

Gensan 1,083,571                21,664  1,078,257 

Taiku    430,562                22,310  1,226,953 

Total 52,652,248              394,152  128,494,534 
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Profession  and  Practice  in  the  Matter  of  Korean  Independence — Count 
Komura's  Declaration — Japan  Fought  to  Preserve  Korean  Independence — 
The  Trail  of  the  Treaties — Japanese  Delilieration  after  Prince  Ito's  Assas- 
sination— The  II  -chin-hoi  Cry  for  "Amalgamation  "  Finds  Japan  Quite  Calm 
— Proposal  Generally  Opposed  on  the  Ground  of  Expediency  not  Equity^ 
Some  Powerful  Advocates  in  its  Favour — Annexation  Apparently  the  Logical 
Outcome — Existing  System  Illogical  and  Anomalous — Echoes  of  the  liethell 
Case — The  Question  of  Extra-territoriality — Professor  Hulbert's  Alarmist 
Views — A  Soberer  Estimate — The  Precedent  in  Japan — The  Attitude  o! 
Japanese  Courts  towards  Foreigners — The  Case  against  Anialgamatitm 
as  Interpreted  by  Japanese  Organs — The  Disadvantages  of  Annexation — 
Rumoured  Customs  Union  between  Japan  and  Korea — Powers  Chiefly  Atiect- 
ed — Count  Komura's  Distant  Allusion  to  the  Subject — Shifting  of  Japan's 
Line  of  Defence  from  Sea  to  Laud — A  Fait  Accompli  Already — Real 
Restoration  of  Korean  Independence  Apparently  Hopeless. 

Side  by  side  with  oft-repeated  assurances  of  her 
determination  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Korea 
at  all  costs,  Japan  has  been  steadily  circumscribing 
that  independence  ever  since  the  war  with  Russia. 
As  far  back  as  November,  1904,  we  have  Count 
Komura,  the  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stating 
that  Japan  was  "  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  peninsular  Empire.  For 
that  object  she  had  fought  ten  years  ago,  and  for  that 
object  she  was  fighting  to-day."  Article  III.  of  the 
Treaty  of  February  23rd,  1904,  reads :  ''  The  Im- 
perial Government  of  Japan  definitively  guarantees 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Korean   Empire."     A  3'ear  and   nine  months  later  a 
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Treaty  was  concluded  creating  the  office  of  Resident- 
General  and  delegating  to  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Tokyo  control  and  direction  of  the  external 
relations  and  affairs  of  Korea.  Two  years  later  came 
another  coercive  Treaty  which,  with  the  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Resident-General,  established  a  vir- 
tual Japanese  suzerainty  over  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 
And  yet  the  babble  about  Korean  independence  still 
continues  ! 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Japan  is  capable  of  great 
deliberation  when  the  same  seems  to  be  essential. 
When  news  of  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ito  at  Har- 
bin reached  Japan,  ninety-nine  foreigners  out  of 
every  hundred  unquestionably  believed  that  here  at 
last  Japan  would  be  furnished  with  a  solid  pretext  for 
annexation.  The  story  was  indeed  current  at  the 
time,  although  of  course  it  cannot  be  proved,  that 
several  Tokyo  dailies  had  prepared  red-hot  editorials 
advocating  recourse  to  this  step,  but  that  at  the  last 
moment  the  authorities  laid  an  embargo  upon  their 
publication,  the  outcome  being  that  the  comparative 
moderation  of  press  comments  regarding  the  terrible 
tragedy  amazed  the  foreigner  in  Japan  and  the  world 
in  general.  After  that,  both  Press  and  public  kept 
their  heads  with  admirable  restraint.  Talk  of  repri- 
sals against  the  Koreans  as  a  people,  which  might 
almost  have  been  expected  if  it  could  not  have  been 
justified,  rarely  if  ever  passed  the  lips  of  any  respon- 
sible Japanese.  It  was  freely  recognized  that  the  act 
of  one  man  could  not  with  any  show  of  justice  be  vis- 
ited upon  the  heads  of  an  entire  nation. 
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Then  without  warning  the  Il-chin-hoi  announced 
its  proposal  for  "  amalgamation"  of  the  two  empires. 
It  is  contended  that  the  members  of  this  organization 
throughout  Korea  number  more  than  a  million,  so  that 
though  the  motive  underlying  the  proposal  may  be 
questioned,  it  is  none  the  less  surprising  that  so  many 
natives  of  the  country  should  be  found  willing  to 
endorse  the  policy  herein  indicated.  The  Resident- 
General,  however,  treated  the  society  and  its  2:)etition 
with  contempt  from  the  first,  and  refused  to  transmit 
the  latter  to  the  Cabinet  or  to  the  Emperor,  and  here 
the  matter  rests  as  far  as  officialdom  is  concerned. 
The  incident  has  afforded  the  Government  one  more 
opportunity  for  affirming  Japan's  unalterable  fidelity 
to  the  principle  of  Korean  independence.  Neverthe- 
less, while  the  Government  has  categorically  disavow- 
ed any  intention  of  annexing  Korea,  not  a  few  promi- 
nent Japanese  publicists  and  newspapers  have 
borne  themselves  very  sympathetically  towards  the  Il- 
chin-hoi  project.  Count  Hayashi,  ex-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  unequivocally  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  and  Viscount  Sone's  rather 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  the  Il-chin-hoi  peti- 
tion evoked  murmurs  from  the  metropolitan  and 
provincial  Press.  It  is  significant  that  even  those 
papers  which  opposed  amalgamation  did  not  do  so 
because  amalgamation  would  imply  a  breach  of  treaty 
obligations  and  pledges,  but  merely  because  amalgama- 
tion at  this  juncture  was  not  expedient,  largely  for 
financial  reasons.  A  pai)er  like  the  Jiji  actually 
attacked  Viscount  Sone  for  his  attitude  on  this  ques- 
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tion,  finding  fault  with  his  announcement  that  the 
scheme  of  annexation  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  bequeathed  him  by  the  late  Prince  Ito.  "  Such 
a  remark,"  said  this  paper,  "  will  mislead  the  Koreans 
into  thinking  that  Japan  has  some  sinister  designs 
other  than  the  annexation  of  Korea,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  to 
which  Government  they  are  to  look  for  protection. 
Japan's  actions  since  the  late  war  indicate  that  she 
has  gone  a  step  further  than  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate  over  Korea,  and  in  consideration  thereof 
it  would  be  more  manly  and  opportune  for  Viscount 
Sone  to  declare  that  Japan  endorses  the  Il-chin-hoi's 
movement  for  amalgamation  than  to  make  the  rather 
ambiguous  statement  alluded  to  above."  So  much  for 
the  value  of  treaties. 

Annexation  would  appear  to  be  the  only  logical 
exit  from  the  impasse  in  which  Japan  now  finds 
herself.  The  judicial  system  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Japanese,  and  on  no  other  terms  would  the 
United  States  have  entered  into  a  special  Treaty — 
nominally  with  Korea,  but  actually  with  Japan — 
waiving  her  extra-territorial  rights  in  Korea  in  the 
matter  of  patents,  designs,  and  trade-marks.  The 
attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  compare  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Korea,  vla-d-vis  Japan,  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  vis-d-vis  Great  Britain.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  mention  in  the  same  breath  a 
State  the  head  of  which  has  complete  personal  freedom 
to  go  and  come  as  he  likes,  to  travel  from  country  to 
country  in  his  own  yacht,  and  a  State  whose  nominal 
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head  is  virtually  a  palace  prisoner  unable  to  see  any- 
body from  the  outside  world  without  the  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Resident-General ;  a  State  the 
father  of  whose  Emperor  is  equally  a  prisoner,  and  a 
son  of  whose  ex-Emperor  is  a  sort  of  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  During  the  proceedings  in 
the  second  Bethell  case  at  Seoul,  already  referred  to, 
the  defendant's  counsel,  Mr.  Crosse,  most  effectively 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  entire  situation  in 
the  course  of  a  merciless  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Miura,  the  Secretary  to  the  Kesidency-General 
and  Japanese  Resident,  or  Consul,  at  Seoul.  After 
extracting  the  admission  from  the  witness  that  the  real 
complainant  in  this  case  was  the  Resident-General 
himself,  although  ostensibly  the  charge  was  laid  by 
the  "  Korean  Government,"  Mr.  Crosse  proceeded  (I 
quote  from  my  own  shorthand  notes  of  the  case)  : — 

Now,  what  do  you  say — are  you  a  servant  of  the 
Korean  Government  or  of  the  Japanese  Government  ? 
— Of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Do  you  admit  that  there  are  two  separate  Govern-* 
ments — the  Korean  Government  and  the  Japiinese 
Government  ? — There  are  two. 

May  I  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  Korean  Government  ? — There  is  a  Japanese  and  a 
Korean  Government,  but  the  Korean  Government  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Residency-General,  as 
stated  in  the  Agreement. 

Now,  tell  me — which  is  the  supreme  Government  in 
Korea,  the  Japanese  or  the  Korean  ? — I  cannot  quite 
understand.     What  do  you  mean  by  supreme  ? 
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Which  is  No.  1  ? — If  the  Korean  Government  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Residency-General,  then  it 
is  under  the  Japanese  Government.  The  Japanese 
Government  is,  of  course,  supreme. 

With  regard  to  matters  which  it  administers,  do 
you  say  that  in  all  departments  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  superior — is  over  the  Korean  Government  ? 
Do  you  say  that  the  Japaense  Government  is  superior 
to  the  Korean  Government  in  everything  ? — In  every- 
thing— of  course  Government  business  ? 

Yes,  in  Government  business. — Yes. 

Then  it  comes  to  this.  You  say  that  practically 
there  is  no  Korean  Government  ? — There  is. 

Yes,  but  what  does  it  do  ? — They  are  doing  Govern- 
ment business  under  the  direction  of  the  Kesidency- 
General. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  the  word 
"  Government."  You  tell  me  that  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  no  independence,  has  no  autonomy  at  all. 
I  want  to  understand  you,  you  know.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me.  You  say  the  Korean  Government,  as  a 
Government,  has  no  power  or  authority  to  do  any- 
thing without  the  permission  of  the  Japanese 
Government  ? — Yes. 

Then,  following  on  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Korea  is  Japan  ? — I  do  not  know  (Laughter).  That 
is  another  question. 

I  think  you  are  wise  there.  Now,  would  I  be 
wrong  if  I  said  to  you  in  ordinary  conversation,  Japan 
has  a  protectorate  over  Korea? — It  has  already. 
Korea  is  a  protectorate  of  Japan . 
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But  you  do  not  say  that  Japan  lias  taken  Korea  ? — 
You  mean  annexation  ? 

Yes.— No. 

Well,  the  situation  is  a  curious  one.  You  say, 
then,  that  the  indejiendence  of  Korea  exists  subject  to 
the  protectorate  of  Japan  ? 

As  the  result  of  intervention  at  this  point  by  the 
Court  and  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  the  witness  did  not 
reply  to  the  question,  and  Mr.  Crosse  thereupon  closed 
this  phase  of  the  cross-examination  with  the  following 
queries  : — 

Are  you  appointed  by  the  Japanese  Government? — 
Yes,  sir. 

And  do  you  consider  yourself  in  the  service  of  the 
Korean  Government  also  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Crosse  repeated  the  question,  when  the  witness 
replied  in  the  negative. 

But  you  have  laid  this  charge  of  exciting  enmity 
between  the  Government  of  Korea  and  its  subjects  ? — 
Yes. 

As  an  official  of  the  Japanese  Government  ? — Yes, 
of  course.  The  Japanese  Government  gives  direc- 
tions to  the  Korean  Government. 

Not  only  is  the  "  Korean  Government "  bereft  of 
volition  and  initiative  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
but  even  the  figure-heads  through  which  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country  have  hitherto  to  a  certain  extent 
made  their  wishes  known  are  gradually  being  displac- 
ed. An  official  enquiry  recently  concluded  into  the 
system  of  local  government  recommended  that  in 
future   the   office  of  provincial  inspector  or  governor 
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should  be  merged  into  that  of  resident.  Hitherto  the 
provincial  governors  have  been  Koreans,  whereas  the 
residents  are  Japanese,  so  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  offices  implies  a  material  expansion  of  Japanese 
administrative  authority.  In  view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  question  is  admissible  :  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  all  concerned  that  Japan  should  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  situation  she  herself  has  created, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  discreditable  farce  ?  The  Koreans 
could  not  be  any  worse  off  and  might  conceivably  be 
better  off  as  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  both 
ostensible  and  real  authority  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  public  opinion  could  hold  accountable  for 
everything  that  went  wrong,  whereas  nowadays,  there 
is  always  the  polite  fiction  of  Korean  officialdom  to 
complicate  matters  and  serve  the  Japanese  as  a  con- 
venient stalking-horse. 

As  far  as  the  Powers  are  concerned,  however,  there 
is  still  the  consideration  of  extra-territoriality  to  be 
carefully  weighed.  Professor  Hulbert  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  if  the  Powers  abandon  these  rights 
in  Korea  "  they  will  be  perpetrating  a  crime  upon 
their  own  nationals  there  and  will  put  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  western  enterprise  in  that  country,"  but  the 
truth  may  be  that  this  transition  would  be  less  violent 
than  these  words  would  imply.  The  foreigner  in 
Korea  must  conform  to  Korean-cum-Japanese  laws, 
and  must  seek  redress  against  any  Japanese  in 
Korean-cum-Japanese  Courts.  His  sole  privilege 
is  that  he  in  turn  can  be  proceeded  against 
only    in  his  own   Copsular  Courts,  but  seeing   that, 
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in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  foreigner  in  both 
Japan  and  Korea  is  more  usually  a  plaintiff  than  a 
defendant,  the  net  consequences  of  the  abolition  of  ex- 
tra-territoriality  would  be  far  less  drastic  than  Pro- 
fessor Hulbert  thinks,  and  would  scarcely  involve 
economic  interests  to  the  extent  suggested.  I  can 
recall  that  before  the  Revised  Treaties  came  into  force 
in  Japan  and  foreigners  were  still  amenable  to  Con- 
sular jurisdiction,  the  prospect  of  submission  to 
Japanese  law  was  viewed  with  the  gravest  concern  by 
those  affected,  and  dark  predictions  were  uttered 
regarding  the  fate  of  foreign  litigants  under  the  new 
regime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  working  of 
the  Japanese  Courts  is  far  from  perfect,  and  though 
not  every  judgment  has  given  satisfaction  to  foreign 
litigants,  the  status  quo  is  not  such  as  to  vindicate  the 
pessimistic  forebodings  of  ante-revision  days.  No 
plaintiff  or  defendant  is  satisfied  with  a  decision 
against  himself,  but  I  do  not  honestly  think  that  a 
careful  and  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  cases  heard 
in  the  Japanese  Courts  since  1899,  cases,  that  is,  in 
which  foreigners  have  been  implicated  in  any  capacity, 
would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Japanese  judges 
have  as  a  general  rule  been  guilty  of  permitting  racial 
prejudice  to  bias  their  decisions.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  have  not  been  isolated  cases  where  this  inference 
would  be  justified  ;  I  simply  contend  that  the  con- 
scientious endeavour  of  Japanese  judges  has  been  and 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  be  impartial.  We 
cannot  say  what  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality  would    be   in   Korea,    but   on   general 
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principles  and  from  analogy,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  not  be  by  any  means  so  terrible  as  the 
alarmists  honestly  believe.  In  any  event,  Japan  is  not 
likely  to  raise  this  vexatious  issue  for  the  time  being, 
certainly  not  until  after  the  new  Treaties  with  the 
Powers  have  been  comfortably  completed,  since  its 
obtrusion  at  the  present  juncture,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
might  conceivably  raise  diplomatic  complications  in 
the  latter  context,  should  the  idea  that  foreign 
interests  are  likely  to  be  menaced  in  the  peninsula 
gain  wide  acceptance. 

Another  scare  analogous  to  the  above  is  the  rumoured 
purpose  of  Japan  to  conclude  a  Customs  Union  with 
Korea.  As  regards  this  rumour,  indeed,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  assert  that  it  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. Unquestionably  a  proposal  of  this  kind  finds 
favour  among  Japanese  chambers  of  commerce  and  in 
commercial  circles  generally.  It  is  true  that  the 
administration  of  Korea  could  ill  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  two  million  yen  odd  annual  revenue  which 
it  derives  from  Japanese  imports  alone,  out  of  a  total 
of  more  than  three  million  yen  in  all  collected  in 
the  form  of  import  duty,  but  the  obstacle  is  not  by 
any  means  insuperable.  Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  14th,  1910,  Count 
Komura,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  made  some 
indirect  reference  to  this  subject  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  attention.  He  is  reported  to  have  said, 
apropos  of  Korean  and  Japanese  tariff  relations,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  except  the  peninsula  from  the 
general  rule  so  long  as  the  Treaty  between  the  two 
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countries  remained  in  force  and  applicable  to  the  case. 
If,  however,  the  necessity  for  extending  special  treat- 
ment to  Korea  should  arise  at  some  future  date,  in 
connection  with  the  coming  revision  of  the  Treaties, 
then  the  Government  had  in  mind  a  plan  for  placing 
Korea  under  special  conditions,  without  allowing 
other  Powers  to  enjoy  the  same  rights.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  Government  was  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  measure.  The  countries  most 
intimately  affected  by  the  possibility  of  such  a 
Customs  Union  are,  of  course,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  the  United  States.  A  few  figures  will  best 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  contention.  The  total 
import  trade  of  Korea  for  1908  ^vas  valued  at  Yen 
41,025,523,  of  which  amount  Japan's  share  rejiresent- 
ed  Yen  24,040,465 ;  China's  Yen  4,882,246  ;  Great 
Britain's  Yen  6,781,715  ;  and  America's  Yen  4,194,- 
529.  No  other  Power  went  beyond  six  figures,  so  that 
the  preponderating  interests  of  the  four  nations  cited 
are  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  having,  perhaps,  some 
bearing  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
whereas  Japan's  exports  to  Korea  for  1908  show  a 
decline  of  more  than  three  million  yen  in  value  as 
comj^ared  with  the  previous  year,  those  of  China, 
Great  Britain,  and  America  show  appreciable  incre- 
ments, which,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  exceed  a 
million  yen.  Korean  exports  to  Japan  also  reveal  a 
falling-off,  but  seeing  that  Japanese  economists  are 
rather  more  disposed  to  welcome  than  decry  a  diminu- 
tion of  imports  into  Japan  so  long  as  Japanese  exports 
continue  to  expand,  perhaps  it   is   not  necessary  to 
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emjDhasize     the    foregoing    point.       At     any     rate, 
it    is    clear     from    what     has    already     been    said, 
that    the    extension   of  a  Japanese  protective   tariff 
to  Korea  would  hardly   be  greeted    with  rapturous 
enthusiasm    by   either    Great    Britain   or   America. 
On  the  other  hand,   these  are  considerations  which 
ought    properly    to    have    occurred    to    both   Great 
Britain  and  America  when  they  helped  Japan  to  win 
the  war  with  Russia  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  over  the 
downfall  of  the  latter  in  Manchuria.     The  ultimate 
annexation  of  Korea  and  the  erection  of  a  lofty  Japan- 
ese  tariff  barrier   round    the     peninsula    would    be 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  poetic 
justice.     At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  American 
and  English  trade  appears  fairly  prosperous  scarcely 
squares  with  the  ever-recurrent  lament  on  the  score 
of  Japanese   anti-foreign    discrimination    in    Korea. 
The  great  American  firm  of  Collbran  &  Bostwick,  for 
example,  managed  to  arrive  at  an  amicable   under- 
standing with  the  Residency-General  and  to  confirm 
its  right  to  certain  mining  concessions  which  were  in 
dispute,  in  spite  of  the  much-dreaded  mining  regula- 
tions which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  ominously 
worded.     Indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  conversation 
which  I  had  with  Mr.  Collbran  Jr.  quite  recently,  he 
spoke   in  the  warmest   terms  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese    authorities    towards    his     firm.        Messrs. 
Collbran  &  Bostwick  acquired   their  mining  conces- 
sions under  the  old  imperial  regime,  but  after  a  long 
dispute  these  rights  were  confirmed  in   1908  and,   in 
fact,  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Japanese  authori- 
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ties  were  more  liberal  than  the  concessionaires 
themselves  had  ever  expected  to  receive.  Ever  since, 
moreover,  the  Japanese  at  the  Residency-General  have 
consistently  met  the  firm  more  than  half-way.  In 
the  matter,  for  example,  of  postal  and  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  famous  Kapsan  mine,  Messrs. 
Collbran  &  Bostwick  had  made  a  certain  offer  to  bear 
the  initial  cost  of  connecting  the  mine  with  the  nearest 
post-office — a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles — the 
amount  proposed  being  about  Yen  1,800,  and  to  pay 
thereafter  an  annual  sum  for  upkeep.  The  Japanese 
authorities,  however,  not  only  greatly  reduced  the  cost 
of  installation,  but  entirely  waived  the  appropriation 
for  subsequent  maintenance,  which  they  assumed 
themselves.  It  is  fair  that  these  facts  should  be  known 
when  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Japanese  monopolistic  methods  as  exerted  against  the 
Occidental.  The  new  mining  regulations  undoubtedly 
do  invest  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
with  undue  individual  powers  of  interference,  and  as 
regards  Messrs.  Collbran  &  Bostwick,  it  is  true  that 
they  are  not  subject,  save  in  a  secondary  degree,  to 
these  regulations,  in  view  of  the  fact  already  noted 
that  their  concessions  antedate  the  promulgation  of  the 
same  by  many  years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  authorities  towards  this 
American  house  is  so  far  from  betraying  any  other 
desire  than  that  of  encouraging  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  undertakings  of  this  nature,  which 
yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  treasury,  that  it  is  admissi- 
ble to  hope  that  in  the  future  these  regulations  will 
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be  interpreted  with  liberality,  and  tluit  the  almost 
plenary  powers  of  the  Minister  will  never  be  arbitrarily 
exercised. 

For  the  rest,  the  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  with  the  sound  and  sight  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  been  diverted  or  edified,  according  to 
standpoint,  for  some  time  past,  must  be  pronounced  a 
trifle  belated,  not  to  say  maudlin.  In  any  event  Japan 
will  probably  carry  out  her  own  policy  in  her  own  way 
as  regards  Korea,  and  as  far  as  the  Powers  themselves 
are  concerned,  she  will  be  abundantly  justified  in 
doing  so. 

That  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  Japanese 
themselves  are  not  misled  by  mere  terminology  there 
is  abundant  evidence.  The  substance,  not  the  shadow, 
the  thing  and  not  the  name — these  are  tenets  of 
Japanese  political  philosophy.  The  Chuo,  for 
example,  writes  in  this  very  context :  "  Already 
military,  diplomatic,  and  judicial  rights  are  in  our 
hands,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  fight  for  the 
privilege  of  amalgamation  in  name  only.  Kather  than 
gain  nominally  let  us  gain  in  reality.  To  gain  in 
reality  is  to  secure  complete  tariff  autonomy  in  dealing 
with  the  Powers,  and  also  the  withdrawal  of  extra- 
territoriality. These  things  do  not  concern  amalga- 
mation. It  would  be  more  advantageous  for  us  to  settle 
the  tariff  and  extra-territorial  questions  than  to  fight  for 
amalgamation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  designation 
Korea  and  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  House  are 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Korean  people,  but  are 
simply  empty  words  to  the  Japanese,  and   it  is  not 
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meet  that  the  Japanese  should  make  a  fuss  over  empty 
things."  There  is  nothing  fanatical  or  visionary  in 
that  pronouncement. 

The  disadvantages  to  which  annexation  would  be 
likely  to  expose  Japan  have  been  very  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  The  Japan  Chronicle,  which  writes  :  "  The 
chief  question  for  Japan  to  consider  is  whether  the 
step  which  is  proposed  would  be  to  her  own  greater 
interests.  By  annexation  Japan  would  definitely 
enter  upon  a  policy  of  mainland  possession,  with  all 
the  risks  and  dangers  thereby  involved.  She  Avould 
abandon  her  natural  sea-line  of  defence,  which  for  so 
many  centuries  has  preserved  her  inviolate,  and 
establish  her  frontier  on  land  where  expensive  artifi- 
cial defences  must  be  raised  and  which  must  be  held  by 
a  large  force  of  troops.  What  will  Japan  gain  by  it  ? 
Possibly  a  certain  amount  of  military  reputation,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  laying  heavier  burdens  on  her 
own  population.  Much  glory  was  won  during  the  late 
war,  and  Japan  is  now  paying  for  it  in  depressed 
trade  and  strained  finances,  with  a  burden  of  taxation 
wdiich  is  crippling  the  productive  energy  of  the  people. 
It  is  worth  consideration  by  Japan  that  England's 
power  and  might  began  to  grow  from  the  time  she 
lost  her  continental  possessions,  and  was  compelled  to 
devote  her  energies  to  the  development  of  her  own 
resources.  So  long  as  Japan  maintains  a  protectorate 
in  Korea,  it  is  possible  for  her  to  withdraw  when 
the  Koreans  are  in  a  position  to  govern  them- 
selves ;  if  annexation  be  adopted,  the  die  is 
cast  and  Japan    thenceforth  becomes    a    continental 
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Power  with  all  the  accrQing  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities." 

It  can  be  urged  from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  that 
Japan  must  inevitably  regard  North  Korea  as  her  land 
frontier,  and,  that,  annexation  or  no  annexation,  she 
must  provide  against  surprise  from  the  north  and  north- 
east. She  has  already  cast  the  die  in  building  the  Seoul- 
Fusan-Wiju  railways,  in  the  creation  of  Chhyong- 
jin,  the  connection  of  the  latter  port  with  Hoiryong, 
and  the  projected  connection  of  Hoiryong  with  the 
Kirin-Changchun  Railway.  In  other  words,  so  long 
as  Japan  continues  to  play  the  political  and  economic 
game  in  Manchuria,  let  alone  Korea,  just  so  long  must 
she  continue  to  retain  de  facto  possession  of  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  as  essentially  her  great  i)omt  cVappui 
should  complications  of  a  serious  nature  arise  in  any 
part  of  the  continent.  In  this  regard  annexation  could 
not  greatly  heighten  her  responsibilities  nor  evacua- 
tion lessen  them,  whereas  evacuation  might  very  con- 
ceivably entail  the  necessity  of  doing  over  again  that 
which  has  already  cost  her  almost  untold  blood  and 
treasure  to  accomplish,  however  wise  or  foolish  may 
have  been  the  counsels  which  dictated  these  proceed- 
ings. In  short,  nobody  who  has  been  over  the  ground 
and  noted  the  fundamental  character  of  elapanese 
enterprises  in  either  Korea. or  Manchuria,  can  honest- 
ly persuade  himself  that  she  entertains  any  intention 
of  ever  again  retiring  within  the  narrow  confines  of  her 
original  islands.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Japan 
has  gone  too  fiir  along  the  path  of  Imperialism  to 
think  of  retreat.     Annexation  of  Korea  can  be  post- 
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poned  indefinitely  while  Japan  continues  to  possess 
the  reality  minus  the  name,  as  the  Chuo  well  says  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  far-reaching  and  radical  changes 
in  the  disposition  of  the  pieces  on  the  political  and 
strategic  chess-board  of  the  Far  East,  such  as  it  is  not 
easy  in  present  circumstances  to  anticipate,  the  actual, 
as  distinct  from  the  nominal,  restoration  of  Korean 
independence  impresses  me  as  an  impossible  consum- 
mation . 


CHAPTER  XXI 

JAPAN    IN    KOREA    (CONCLUDED). 

Views  of  a  Japane^ie  Journalist  on  tlie  Situation — Wlio  Killed  Prince 
Ito? — Koreans  Generally  Had  Confidence  in  tlie  Prince— How  Misunder- 
standings Have  Arisen — Historical  Analogies — The  Fundamental  Error  of 
Relying  on  Pro- Japanese  Koreans — The  Destruction  of  Korean  Homes — 
Pro-Japanese  Koreans  Sometimes  Oflenders — Intimidation  Practised  by 
Korean  Military  Interpreters — The  Evils  of  the  Petty  Official  System — 
Best  Men  Not  Chosen— Good  Laws  Not  Understood  by  the  Masses  and 
Abused  by  Pro-Japanese  Koreans  for  their  Own  Ends — Misrepresentatioas 
by  Pro-Japanese  Koreans  Often  Cause  Trouble — Japan  Should  Dispense  with 
Go-betweeas  and  Meet  Koreans  Face  to  Face — Plea  for  Freedom  of  Speech 
and  the  Press  in  Korea — Unjust  Depreciation  of  the  Korean — An  Invidious 
Comparison — What  the  Russians  Think  of  the  Koreans  as  Settlers  and 
Citizens — The  Best  of  the  Yellow  Races — Loyal  to  Russia — What  Japanese 
Failure  Must  Imply. 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  I  have  allowed  my 
estimate  of  the  situation  to  be  coloured  by  prejudice, 
I  reproduce  below  an  article  on  the  administration  of 
Korea,  written  by  Mr.  Yamaji,  a  well-known  Japanese 
journalist,  and  published  in  the  Japanese  monthly, 
the  Taiyo,  from  which  it  was  translated  by  The  Japan 
Chronicle. 

"  The  Japanese  nation  (writes  Mr.  Yamaji)  has  now 
before  it  a  question  calmly  to  ponder  over.  The 
question  is.  Who  killed  Prince  Ito  ?  To  say  it  was  a 
Korean  fanatic  is  only  a  superficial  observation.  AVe 
must  look  deep  into  the  real  condition  of  aftairs.  The 
Korean  fanatic  who  sought  the  life  of  Prince  Ito  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  must  have  acted  on  a  certain  con- 
viction.    What  was  the  conviction  that  prompted  him 
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to  take  the  life  of  the  Prince  ?  This  is  the  question 
the  Japanese  must  attempt  to  solve. 

"  The  intelligent  classes  of  Koreans  had  implicit 
confidence  in  Prince  Ito.  They  owed  him  profound 
gratitude  for  the  cordial  treatment  extended  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Korea  by  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Tokyo,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  sincerity  of  Prince 
Ito  in  his  dealings  with  the  peninsula.  They  demon- 
strated their  feeling  when  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
birthday  they  made  the  Prince  a  handsome  present  in 
the  shape  of  a  silver  pine  with  stork  and  lotus  with 
tortoise,  symbolic  emblems  of  long  life.  This  was  a 
token  of  sincere  prayer  emanating  from  the  very 
depths  of  their  hearts,  and  furnishes  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  high  esteem  and  love  with  which 
Prince  Ito  was  regarded  by  the  Koreans.  Who  can 
he  be  then  who  committed  the  dastardly  deed  without 
remorse  ?     It  is  indeed  inexplicable. 

"  Tragic  episodes  in  human  life  arise  in  many  cases 
from  misunderstanding.  His  administration  of  Korea 
was  too  upright  to  provoke  misunderstanding  and 
too  liberal  to  create  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the 
Koreans.  But  if  Prince  Ito  himself  was  not 
misunderstood  by  the  Koreans,  there  existed  many 
causes  for  misunderstanding  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
part  of  Koreans,  while  the  former  were  subject  to 
many  temptations  which  led  them  in  their  turn  to 
misunderstand  the  Koreans.  These  misunderstand- 
ings probably  did  not  lead  directly  to  the  cruel  death 
of  Japan's  greatest  statesman,  but  the  fact  that  they 
played  at  least  an  indirect  part  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
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"  On  perusing  Togoku  Tsugan  (a  History  of  Korea) 
we  find  that  at  the  time  Korea  fell  under  the  sway  of 
Mongolian  conquerors,  unscrupulous  statesmen  of  the 
peninsula  succeeded  on  many  occasions  in  working 
the  downfall  of  their  political  opponents  through  the 
influence  of  the  Mongolian  court,  Avhose  favour  they 
obtained  by  representing  their  enemies  in  false 
colours.  We  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  treachery 
inherent  in  the  people  of  that  petty  country.  When- 
ever a  small  country  comes  in  contact  with  a  great 
one,  there  arises  a  peculiar  party  in  the  former  who 
curry  the  favour  of  the  latter  in  order  to  serve  their 
own  sinister  purposes,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  larger 
country  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  them,  which 
culminates  in  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

"  There  is  at  present  in  Korea  a  party  which  poses 
as  pro-Japanese.  The  leaders  of  the  party  have 
acquired  important  posts  in  the  Korean  Government, 
simply  because  they  profess  to  be  pro-Japanese. 
Can  these  men  be  trusted  ?  Can  the  Koreans  who 
fawn  upon  the  Japanese  officials  and  serve  them  as 
spies  be  relied  upon  as  our  true  friends  ?  According 
to  our  information,  the  Koreans  strongly  resent  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  burning  down  their 
houses.  Korean  hills  are  mostly  barren  rocks  devoid 
of  trees.  When  houses  are  once  burnt  down  it  is  very 
difficult  to  rebuild  them.  The  destruction  of  houses 
thus  means  rendering  the  people  homeless.  On  such 
occasions  the  frightened  Koreans  dare  not  complain 
to  the  authorities  of  the  atrocities.     It  is  stated  that 
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iu  one  case,  when  some  Japanese  soldiers  were 
discovered  in  the  act  of  committing  arson,  without 
any  justifiable  cause,  the  Koreans,  driven  by  desperate 
courage,  surrounded  and  caught  the  soldiers,  when  to 
their  great  astonishment  they  found  the  incendiaries 
to  be  no  other  than  Korean  members  of  the  so-called 
pro-Japanese  party  in  disguise.  This  incident  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  many  Koreans  the  fact  that  the 
burning  of  houses  complained  of  is  not  always  com- 
mitted by  Japanese  soldiers ;  and  that  the  culprits  are 
in  many  cases  their  own  countrymen.  The  so-called 
pro-Japanese  Koreans  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
Japanese  swindlers  who  abound  in  Korea.  Such 
Koreans  do  more  harm  to  their  own  kinsmen  that  do 
Japanese  swindlers.  It  is  this  party  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  the  Koreans  and  the  Japan- 
ese. Its  members  serve  the  Japanese  army  as  inter- 
preters, and  when  they  are  sent  out  to  purchase  food 
for  the  troops,  they  extort  bribes  from  the  peasants 
through  intimidation.  The  commodities  thus 
collected  are  sold  to  the  Japanese  army,  the  inter- 
preters thus  obtaining  money  from  both  sides.  The 
Japanese  army  authorities  do  not  dream  that  the 
Koreans  have  cause  for  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
requisition  because  everything  purchased  is  paid  for, 
while  the  Koreans  are  indignant  at  the  supposed 
high-handed  action  of  the  Japanese  army.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Japanese  army,  but  of 
the  Korean  interpreters  who  belong  to  the  pro- 
Japanese  party.  Instances  are  not  lacking  to  show 
how  misunderstandings  are  created  in  this  way. 
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"  From  time  immemorial  there  have  existed  in 
each  district  in  Korea  a  few  hundred  hereditary 
petty  officials,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
despised  by  the  people.  Under  the  present 
administration  this  despised  class  of  Korean  officials 
have  been  elevated  to  the  more  dignified  rank  of  police 
constables  or  assistant  gendarmes.  They  have  risen 
from  an  obscure  position  to  the  respectable  rank  of 
Government  officials — wings  have  been  added  to  the 
tiger,  as  the  proverb  has  it.  P^rmerly  these  officials 
had  no  authority  to  enter  private  residences  and 
arrest  people  without  special  instructions  from  the 
local  authorities,  but  as  policemen  and  gendarmes 
they  are  now  empowered  openly  to  enter  the  private 
houses  of  peaceful  citizens.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
surprising  if  they  did  not  tyrannize  over  their 
countrymen  by  arrogance  and  high-handed  action. 
The  improved  police  system  has  thus  become  a  source 
of  calamity  to  peaceful  citizens. 

"  Under  the  present  official  organization  in  Korea, 
local  officials  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  intelligent 
classes  of  Koreans  in  each  province.  At  first  sight 
this  appears  to  be  an  admirable  system,  but  the 
system  is  nevertheless  impracticable  in  Korea,  though 
it  might  work  well  enough  in  Japan.  The  arrange- 
ment provides  for  Koreans  whose  character  inspires 
deep  admiration  among  the  people  to  be  given  posts 
in  local  administration  ;  but  virtuous  men  do  not 
necessarily  make  good  officials.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Korea,  where,  at  the  present  low  stage  of 
civilization,  the  country  folk  who  spend  their  whole 
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life  within  the  limits  of  a  restricted  locality  betray  a 
sad  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Even  if  they  are  held  in  reverence  by  the 
people  of  their  district,  their  ignorance  disqualifies 
them  from  practical  administration  of  local  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  if  such  men  were  really  chosen  for 
local  government,  the  results  might  not  be  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  regrettable  to  note  that  the 
system  often  remains  a  dead  letter,  and  that  knaves 
obtain  the  posts  instead  of  virtuous  men.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  method  of  putting  the  system  into  practice. 
When  an  appointment  is  to  be  made  the  local 
governors  usually  obtain  from  the  police  information 
regarding  the  status  and  reputation  of  the  candidates. 
Men  of  blameless  character  abstain  from  seeking 
the  favour  of  the  police,  whereas  the  unscrupulous 
are  too  ready  to  induce  the  police  to  make  a 
favourable  report  on  their  behalf.  The  result  is 
that  persons  of  questionable  character,  who  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  traditional  evil  of  purchasing 
office  for  pecuniary  consideration,  receive  appoint- 
ments to  the  exclusion  of  good  and  capable  men. 
This  state  of  things  is  much  deplored  by  the 
Koreans. 

*'  The  Kesidency-General  includes  many  capable 
men.  A  large  number  of  new  laws  and  regulations 
have  been  enacted  during  the  past  few  years,  avowedly 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Koreans. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Koreans  for  the  most 
part  are  incapable  of  fully  understanding  and 
appreciating  such  thoroughly  modern  legislation.     It 
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is  the  members  of  the  so-called  pro-Japanese  party 
alone  who  understand  and  make  use  of  these  laws  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  uninitiated  Koreans. 
The  laws  framed  by  the  intelligent  officials  of  the 
Residency-General  thus  serve  as  a  tool  for  unscrupulous 
persons  in  the  prosecution  of  their  knavery. 

"  The  pro-Japanese  party  is  mostly  composed  of 
low-class  people  who  were  formerly  despised  by 
respectable  Koreans.  They  do  not  inspire  confidence 
and  respect  in  the  public,  but  rely  on  the  favouritism 
of  the  Japanese  and  act  in  their  districts  so  high- 
handedly that  the  Koreans  indignantly  call  them 
Dowai  (or  native-Japanese)  and  an  outcry  is  being 
raised  to  get  rid  of  them  before  disposing  of  the 
Japanese.  The  Dowai  denounce  their  opponents  as 
anti- Japanese  and  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  false  light  to  the  Japanese  officials. 
The  latter  obtain  most  of  their  information  from  such 
sources,  and  thus  form  their  ideas  as  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Koreans  and  their  sentiments  on  a  wrong 
basis.  It  is  only  natural  that  with  such  a  state  of 
things  misunderstandings  should  exist  between  the 
two  nations. 

"  Some  Koreans  are  thus  no  less  misunderstood  by 
the  Japanese  than  the  Japanese  are  misunderstood  by 
them.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  misunderstanding 
should  have  been  the  indirect  cause  prompting  a 
Korean  to  assassinate  Japan's  greatest  statesman,  who 
has  been  their  benefactor,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped 
that  this  misunderstanding  between  the  two  nations 
will  be  wholly  eradicated  in  future, 
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"  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  it  is  against  good  policy 
to  listen  too  much  to  the  so-called  pro-Japanese  party. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Koreans  have  serv- 
ed as  a  useful  instrument  at  one  stage  of  the  transi- 
tion, but  that  time  is  now  past.  If  one  makes  tools  of 
others  too  long,  one  is  apt  to  be  made  a  tool  of  one- 
self. These  Koreans  have  long  enough  constituted  a 
cause  of  rupture  between  the  Japanese  and  Koreans. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  meet  the 
Koreans  face  to  face.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Prince  Ito  at  last  realized  the  futility  of 
relying  on  a  Korean  party.  His  view  was  one  more 
step  towards  the  highest  pinnacle  of  sound  judgment. 
I  believe  that  Viscount  Sone,  the  successor  to  the  late 
Prince,  is  also  fully  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing all  Korean  political  parties  with  strict  impartiality. 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the 
time  is  to  know  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Koreans. 
The  object  can  best  be  obtained  by  extending  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  Press  in  Korea.  At  present  too 
much  restraint  is  placed  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
political  gatherings  in  Korea.  AVlien  half  a  dozen 
Koreans  take  a  walk  together  outside  the  South  Gate 
they  are  certain  to  be  shadowed  by  the  police.  Even 
a  short  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  regarding  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Japanese  is  peremptorily  sup- 
pressed by  the  Press  Censors.  This  unfair  treatment 
is  strongly  resented  by  the  Koreans.  The  mouths 
of  the  people  should  not  be  muzzled.  Even  if  the 
publication  of  a  scandal  can  be  suppressed  in  a  news- 
paper,   it  is  impossible  to  stop    the  transmission  of 
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rumours  from  mouth  to  mouth.     Ev^ery  attempt  at 
restriction  gives  rise  to  various  exaggerated  rumours. 
On    the   other   hand,   the   Christian    missionaries  in 
Korea  are  too  ready  to  listen  to  all  sorts  of  complaints 
made  by  Koreans,  which  they  transmit  to  their  home 
countries.     But  it  appears  highly  advisable  to  extend 
to  the  Koreans  a  certain  freedom  of  political  gatherings 
and  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  a  straightforward  expression   of  views  and  senti- 
ments.    We  possess   an  army  and   police,   and   rule 
Korea  in  accordance  with   the  principles  of  justice. 
Why    can    there   be    any    necessity    for   suppressing 
speech  among  the  Koreans  ?     Let  the  Koreans  express 
their  views  frankly  and  unreservedly  so  that  we  may 
understand    their   true   feelings.     If  their   views   be 
based  upon   misunderstanding,   we  can    rectify  their 
erroneous  notion.     If  any  malicious  slander  be  utter- 
ed, we  can  punish  the  offenders.     If  seditious  state- 
ments be  made  to   stir  up  agitation,   we  can  suppress 
them.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  Power 
to  muzzle  the  mouths  of  people  under  its  protection, 
and   to   prevent  them   from   expressing  their   views. 
Moreover,  the  restriction  placed  on  freedom  of  speech 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  deplorable  misunderstanding. 
The  evils  of  relying  on  information  given  by  Korean 
detectives    must   be   rectified,    otherwise    it    will   be 
impossible  to  remove  the  causes  of  misunderstanding. 
Deeply  deploring  as  we  do  the  death  of  Prince  Ito, 
we  must   fervently  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in 
Japan's  Korean  policy. 
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"  The  intelligent  class  of  Koreans  entertain  a 
feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Japanese  officials 
because  the  latter  regard  them  with  suspicion. 
Suspecting  the  Koreans,  the  officials  adopt  an  aloof- 
like  attitude  to  them  and  do  not  take  them  into  their 
confidence.  Human  nature  knows  no  territorial 
boundaries.  If  the  Japanese  officials  in  Korea  would 
consult  the  benefit  of  Korea,  and  treat  the  Koreans  as 
their  kinsmen,  it  would  bring  about  harmonious 
relations  which  woukl  go  a  long  way  towards  solving 
all  these  knotty  problems  with  comparative  ease.  The 
fair  and  frank  attitude  of  Prince  Ito  was  almost  up  to 
the  ideal.  Let  his  successor  be  still  fairer  and  more 
frank  towards  the  Koreans.  Do  not  suspect  the 
Koreans  ;  then  they  will  not  suspect  us.  Such  is  the 
attitude  becoming  to  the  statesmen  of  rising  Japan. 

"  Ancient  history  tells  us  that  when  Emperor 
Jimmu  subjugated  Chugoku,  he  appointed  his  former 
enemies  as  imperial  guards.  Such  lenience  and 
equity  should  be  the  attitude  of  a  great  country 
dealing  with  a  small  one.  In  all  ages  it  is  the  men 
of  stable  character  who  are  backward  in  coming  into 
contact  with  the  officials  of  a  great  country  and  who 
regard  those  of  their  country  who  vie  with  each 
other  to  curry  favour  among  those  in  power  with 
contempt.  Unless  we  take  the  initiative  in  ap- 
proaching the  Koreans,  the  best  men  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  us.  Japan  now  poses  as  a 
benefactor  to  Korea.  Why,  then,  should  we  stand 
aloof  and  listen  only  to  those  Koreans  who  angle  for 
our  favour  ? 
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"  In  some  quarters  the  Koreans  are  denounced  as  a 
despicable,  crafty,  and  villainous  race,  owing  to  the  sad 
demise  of  Prince  Ito.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
sentiments  of  strong  indignation  can  only  render 
harmony  between  the  two  nations  impossible.  Prince 
Ito  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  He  would 
rather  be  misunderstood  by  the  Koreans  than  regard 
them  with  suspicion.  Humanity  is  one  whole.  Good 
men  have  no  enemies.  If  we  treat  the  Koreans  with 
sincerity,  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  thorough- 
ly understand  us  and  appreciate  our  sincerity  at  its 
true  value.  We  earnestly  hope  to  see  the  day  dawn 
when  this  nation  will  treat  its  neighbouring  country 
with  respect.  May  the  precious  blood  of  our  hero  not 
be  shed  in  vain  !  " 

The  justice  of  Japanese  proneness  to  regard  the 
Koreans  with  lordly  contempt  as  members  of  an  in- 
ferior race  is  not  at  all  borne  out  by  those  foreigners 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  analysing  the 
character  and  intellect  of  these  people.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  the  case  that  the  Koreans  are  inferior  to 
the  Japanese  in  the  above  respects,  that  nearly  every 
foreigner  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  question  on 
the  subject  has  emphatically  given  his  verdict  in 
fevour  of  the  Korean  as  against  the  Japanese.  As  a 
linguist  the  Korean  is  so  immeasurably  superior  to 
his  conqueror  that  the  latter  has  not  even  what  the 
Americans  call  a  "  look-in."  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive illustrations  of  this  superiority  was  furnished 
during  the  second  Bethell  case  at  Seoul,  when  two 
Court   interpreters,   a   Japanese  and  a  Korean,  were 
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present  for  the  ^^urpose  of  translating  the  evidence 
from  Japanese  and  Korean  respectively  into  English. 
The  Japanese  interpeter  was  an  official  of  the  Resi- 
dency-General, holding  an  American  university 
degree,  whereas  the  Korean,  a  pale  and  slender  youth, 
had  no  letters  to  his  name.  But  the  contrast  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Korean.  Speaking  as  a 
journalist  upon  whom  it  devolved  at  the  time  to  make 
a  verbatim  note  of  all  that  passed,  I  can  affirm  that 
the  language  used  by  the  Korean  was  of  the  choicest 
description,  such  as  few  Englishmen  could  have 
improved  upon,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
take  it  down  as  uttered  and  transcribe  it  word  for 
word  without  the  smallest  alteration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interpretation  of  the  Japanese  univer- 
sity graduate,  albeit  sufficiently  good,  had  to  be  edited 
in  the  course  of  transcription.  We  may  admit  that 
the  intellect  is  not  everything  and  that  other  charac- 
teristics are  necessary  before  a  claim  to  superiority 
could  be  substantiated.  Even  so,  tlie  consensus  of 
evidence  by  foreigners  on  the  spot  is  decidedly  flatter- 
ing to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  heart  qualities  "  of 
the  Koreans — that  subtle  trait  which  is  so  aptly 
defined  by  the  Russians  as  "  sympathy."  When  the 
late  Ernest  T.  Bethell  was  being  tried  at  Seoul  in  the 
English  Consular  Court  on  the  charge  of  publishing 
seditious  matter  calculated  to  create  enmity  between 
the  Korean  Government  and  its  subjects,  the  defend- 
ant's Korean  friends,  who  were  counted  by  thousands, 
raised  almost  an  equal  number  of  dollars  and 
were  waiting  outside  the  court-room  with  the  money 
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in  the  hoj^e  of  being  able  to  bail  the  defendant,  though 
as  it  turned  out  the  latter  could  not  avail  himself  of 
their  generosity.  These  men  were  equally  prepared 
to  Ml  upon  the  English  Court  officials,  who  were  not 
in  great  strength,  and  rescue  the  prisoner,  and  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made 
had  not  Mr.  Bethell  himself  verbally  intimated  from 
the  veranda  of  the  court-room,  that  his  friends  could 
better  serve  him  by  refraining  from  interference. 
Even  that  much-abused  person,  the  old  ex-Emperor, 
has  the  saving  grace  of  gratitude,  and  despite  the 
vigilance  of  his  Japanese  jailers,  on  Mr.  Bethell's 
death  and  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Bethell  from  Korea, 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  her  a  practical  memento  of 
his  appreciation  of  the  loyal  services  of  his  English 

ally. 

But  there  is  still  other  testimony  available  whereby 
we  can  form  our  own  conclusions  regarding  the 
justice  of  Japanese  depreciation  of  the  Koreans.  In 
the  Russian  colonies  of  East  Siberia,  the  Maritime 
and  Amur  Provinces,  are  many  thousands  of  Koreans, 
who  gladly  substitute  the  aigis  of  the  Muscovite  for 
the  "  protectorate "  of  Japan.  Seeing  that  these 
Koreans  enter  into  competition  wdth  the  Russians 
themselves  in  the  lower  ranks  of  labour,  we  may 
confidently  look  to  Russian  sources  for  an  estimate  of 
Korean  character  not  at  all  likely  to  be  unduly 
biassed  in  its  favour.  What  do  we  find  ?  I  am  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  East  Siberian  Press  and  have 
frequently  made  notes  of  expressions  of  opinion  highly 
appreciative  of  the  virtues  of  the  Korean  as  a  colonist 
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and  worker.  Here  I  will  quote  tlie  views  of  one  I. 
I>ounakofl"  who,  writing  in  the  columns  of  the  Valny 
Voslolc  on  til  is  theme,  says  :  "  By  their  eliaracter 
and  t}ie  political  situation  of  their  country  the 
Koieans  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  yellow  race 
who  are  disposed  to  y>ecome  loyal  Kussian  subjects 
and  to  love  Russia  as  their  new  fatherland,  although 
among  the  lower  classes  they  retain  their  religion, 
language,  and  customs.  This  last  circumstance  gives 
rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
merging  with  the  Ilussians  into  a  single  people 
devoted  to  their  new  country.  Hundreds  of  Koreans, 
passing  through  Russian  schools,  seminaries,  etc.,  are 
being  wholly  transformed  into  Russian  citizens. 
^J'hey  work  in  Russian  firms  and  as  teachers  in  ])ublic 
schools.  They  are  also  met  with  in  various  kinds  of 
Government  institutions  in  the  capacity  of  clerks  and 
minor  oflicials.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Koreans 
who  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  Russian 
colonies  show  great  partiality  fcjr  Russian  schools. 
In  the  Pokrovsk  volod  where,  there  are  several 
Korean  villages,  more  than  fifty  Korean  boys  have 
been  sent  to  schools  at  Vladivostok,  Khabarovsk,  and 
Nikolsk-Ussurisky,  where  two  have  already  finished 
their  education  in  the  gymnasiums  and  proceeded  to- 
Russia  to  enter  the  university.  Nearly  all  the 
children  of  Koreans  settled  in  the  country,  born  here 
or  brought  here  while  still  very  young,  speak 
Russian.  The  Koreans  are  distinguished  by  their 
efforts,  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  to  live  in  Russian 
style   and   generally   strive   to    resemble   Europeans. 
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Not  one  of  the  nationalities  alien  to  us  in  the  Amur 
region  shows  so  sincere  a  disposition  to  llussia  as  do 
the  Koreans,  and  in  every  case,  with  their  aims  and 
sympathies,  they  are  far  more  competent  to  become 
Kussians  than  even  the  German  colonists  in  tlie  south 
of  Russia  and  the  Volga  governments. 

"  Of  late   the  Koreans   liav^e   been   driven  into  (jur 
country    not    so    much    by    need    or    the    desire    for 
work    us   })y    tlio    arljitrary   adjiiiiiiHtration     in     their 
own  land.     At  tlie  present  time   unwillingness  to  be 
reconciled    to    the    rule    of  the  Japanese  constitutes 
the  chief  factor  in  their  movement  towards  Russian 
territory.     The  circumstance  that  they  are  ever  more 
and   more  imbued   with  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the 
Japanese  should  make  the   Koreans  prefera})le  to  all 
other    nationalities   of  the  yellow  race  as   a   labour 
element    in    this   country.     Tbey   come   here   not  for 
temporary   gain,   but    with   the   intention  of  settling 
firmly  and  for   ever,  and    consequently    bring   their 
families  with  them.     Kunnjurs  are  current  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Japanese  spies  were 
met  among  the  Koreans.     But  such  facts  were  never 
carefully   verified  ;  and  they  are  moreover  refuted  by 
the  details  which  we  have  adduced  as  to  the  partiality 
of  the  Koreans  for  Russia.     There  are  partisans  of  the 
.Japanese   regime   in   Korea  among  the  Koreans.      Ft 
has  happened  that  born  Russian  citizens  from  among 
the   Jews   have   been    spies.      The   successes   of  the 
Japanese  in  the  late  war  gave  joy  to  dozens  of  Russian 
progressives.       Under      such     conditions    even    now 
several  Russians  are  ready  to  throw   themselves  into 
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the  arms  of  foreigners  or  Japanese.  But  all  these 
facts  do  not  prevent  them  from  being  Russian 
citizens.  Taking  into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  urgent  necessity  of  settling  the  country  and  of 
developing  in  it  various  kinds  of  industry  and 
agriculture,  and,  on  the  other,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
accomplisliing  that  object  in  the  near  future,  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  with  a  Russian  population,  in  view 
of  the  existence  of  portions  of  Siberia  nearer  to 
European  Russia  still  vacant  and  more  suitable  for 
Russian  settlement,  we  deem  it  indispensable  to  give 
preference  to  the  Koreans  over  all  other  representa- 
tives of  the  yellow  races,  and  to  grant  them  free  access 
to  our  borders.  To  this  end  we  ought  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  naturalization  in  their  favour,  seeing  that 
they  are  especially  inclined  to  this  at  the  present 
time.  And  as  far  as  possible  these  Korean  Russian 
subjects  should  be  placed  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  Russian  population  of  the  region  in  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  citizenship.  This  will  help  us  to 
make  choice  of  the  Koreans  well  disposed  and  hostile 
to  us  (Japanoj^hils).  Among  those  who  enter  this 
country  tliere  are  comparatively  few  of  the  latter; 
they  are  closely  watched  and  despised  by  the  Koreans 
themselves.  Thus,  if  before  the  inclusion  of  new 
arrivals  as  Russian  subjects  the  Koreans  already 
settled  in  the  country  are  referred  to  for  judgment, 
not  a  single  Korean  Japanophil  will  be  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed  or  be  granted  naturalization.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  those  Koreans  who 
have  long  been  settled  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
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thousands  who  come  here  under  the  influence  of 
hatred  for  the  Japanese  dominion  in  Korea,  are  so 
loyal  to  Russia  that,  in  the  event  of  a  warlike  collision 
with  anybody,  they  would  serve  Russian  interests 
with  entire  energy  and  devotion." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Korean  character  intrinsically  incompatible  with 
the  highest  duties  of  good  citizenship,  and  if  the 
Japanese  are  unable  to  rule  the  Koreans,  we  must 
perforce  conclude  that  this  is  because  the  Japanese 
themselves  are  lacking  in  some  of  the  more  enduring 
and  useful  qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship.  As 
yet,  nevertheless,  such  a  conclusion  would  be  wholly 
premature. 
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The  fear  of  Japan  on  the  mainland  is  greatest 
among  those  who  know  least  about  Japan  at  home.  In 
Manchuria  people  see  only  evidences  of  her  might, 
economic  and  strategic  ;  in  Japan  Proj)er  none  realize 
more  keenly  than  the  Japanese  themselves  that 
Achilles  has  a  vulnerable  heel.  To  vary  the  simile, 
an  engine,  however  externally  imposing,  cannot  act 
without  motive  power,  and  if  the  track  is  untrue,  both 
the  locomotive  and  the  train  behind  it  may  come  to 
utter  grief, 
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Had  Japan  obtained  a  huge  war  indemnity,  as  she 
certainly  expected  to  do,  there  might  have  existed 
tangible  ground  for  Western  fears  of  further  continen- 
tal aggression,  since  with  the  aid  of  an  indemnity 
Japan  could  more  speedily  have  recuperated  her 
disorganized  finances  and  at  the  same  time  have 
enjoyed  the  full  benefits  accruing  from  her  favoured 
geographical  position  and  nearly  complete  control  of 
the  economic  factors  in  South  Manchuria  and  Korea. 
An  indemnity  might  even  have  had  the  additional 
effect  of  fostering  the  belief  that  war  is  financially 
profitable,  and  in  the  absence  of  concrete  evidences  of 
disastrous  reaction  in  the  shape  of  a  crushing  burden 
of  new  taxation  and  trade  depression,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  might  readily  have  been  persuaded  to  share  this 
belief.  It  may  be  that  the  world  thus  owes  to  Hussia 
more  than  it  realized  for  her  irrevocable  decision  not  to 
oblige  Japan  in  this  regard.  As  it  is,  the  Japanese 
people  have  had  brought  home  to  them  with  unexam- 
pled force  the  truth — which  should  have  been  obvious 
from  the  first — that  no  country,  however  wealthy,  can 
hope  almost  to  quadruple  its  indebtedness  within  a 
twelvemonth  and  to  experience  in  the  end  nothing  but 
boundless  prosperity.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  pod-heUum  period 
publicists,  both  foreign  and  Japanese,  who  preached 
the  doctrine  that  war  is  good  for  trade  and  who  saw 
unmistakable  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  words  in  the 
unprecedented  commercial  and  industrial  boom  which 
lasted  long  enough  to  intensify  the  gloom  of  the  inev- 
itable revulsion,  which  has  now  set  in.    Profound  faith 
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in  Japanese  invincibility  seemed  to  extend  itself  from 
the  martial  to  the  economic  sphere.  The  rage  for 
company  promotion  beggars  description.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  to  the  time  of  writing  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  new  concerns  and  the  expansion  of  the  capital 
of  those  already  existing  represent  nearly  two  thousand 
million  yen.  The  flood  was  at  its  height  in  1906, 
when  new  capitalization  exceeded  a  thousand  million 
yen.  Of  course  only  a  fractional  part  of  this  amount 
was  ever  paid  up,  and  already,  early  in  1907,  the 
tide  had  begun  to  ebb.  The  slump  on  the  stock 
market  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it.  The  fall  involved  thousands  in  ruin  and  not 
infrequently  in  disgrace.  Newly-organized  companies 
were  dissolved  in  rapid  succession  ;  others  were  forced 
to  cut  down  their  capital,  and  in  many  instances  calls 
on  shares  had  to  be  postponed.  Needless  to  say,  these 
things  could  not  occur  without  reacting  strongly  upon 
the  labour  market.  The  slump  on  the  stock-market  af- 
fected both  the  speculator  and  the  bonafide  investor.  The 
latter  might  in  some  cases  have  been  well  advised  to 
cling  to  his  scrip  and  wait  for  at  least  partial  recovery, 
which  would  have  been  bound  to  come  in  time,  but  the 
majority  took  fright  and  sold  out  at  heavy  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  collaj)se  of  new  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  some  of  which  had  actually 
begun  operations,  threw  thousands  of  the  common 
people  out  of  employment  and  helped  to  make  the 
sufiering  almost  universal.  When  the  fever  and 
delirium  had  disai)peared,  the  nation  found  itself  face 
to  face  with  the  cold,  unfeeling  fact  that  there  had  been 
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directly  expended  on  the  luxury  of  war  the  sum  of 
Yen  1,500,000,000,  in  round  figures,  and  that  the 
National  Debt  as  a  whole  had  been  increased  from 
Yen  561,569,751  in  1904  to  Yen  2,250,306,000  in 
1909.  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures  of 
the  country  had  risen  from  Yen  249,596,131  for  the 
1903-4  financial  year  to  Yen  619,797,671  for  1908-9, 
and  though  the  financial  experts  of  the  Empire  have 
striven  desperately  to  make  the  revenues  balance  these 
expenditures,  in  few  cases  since  the  war  could  a 
substantial  deficit  have  been  avoided  without  the 
inclusion  in  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  items  which, 
properly  speaking,  are  not  assets  at  all  but  debts  which 
will  have  to  be  liquidated.  In  1907-8,  for  example, 
we  find  the  sum  of  a  hundred  million  yen,  transferred 
from  the  special  account  for  extraordinary  war 
expenses,  represented  as  an  item  of  extraordinary 
revenue,  though  palpably  this  is  made  up  of  borrowed 
money  ;  similarly  "  receipts  from  the  issue  of  public 
loans,"  (Yen  73,925,171  in  1905-06,  Yen  15,508,259 
in  1906-7,  Yen  31,256,180  in  1907-8,  and  Yen 
41,071,116  in  1908-9);  "temporary  loans"  (Yen 
2,000,000  in  1907-8  and  Yen  1,766,000  in  1908-9); 
and  "  sums  transferred  from  warships  and  torpedo- 
boats  replenishment  fund  "  (exceeding  ten  million  yen 
in  1907-8  and  1908-9)  have  all  had  to  be  counted 
among  extraordinary  revenues  in  order  to  balance  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures  since  1907. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  with  the  exception  of  1903-4, 
extraordinary  expenditures  since  1899  have  never 
been  less  than  a  hundred  million   yen   annually  and 
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have  averaged  nearly  two  hundred  million  yen  during 
the  last  four  years,  while  for  the  1910-11  fiscal  year, 
they  are  estimated  at  Yen  113,000,000  odd,  so  that  they 
might  with  more  show  of  justice  be  regarded  as  quite 
normal  by  this  time. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  war,  so  far  from  having 
relieved  Japan  from  any  part  of  the  burden  which 
was  ostensibly  entailed  by  the  ever-present  need  of 
guarding  the  country  against  Russian  aggression,  has 
committed  her  for  the  time  being  to  the  policy  of 
continuous  naval  and  military  expansion,  in  spite  of 
the  claim  that  it  achieved  its  object  by  destroy- 
ing the  Muscovite  menace  and  ensuring  the  integrity 
of  Japanese  borders.  While  the  war  was  still  in 
progress,  the  number  of  Army  divisions  was  increased 
from  twelve  to  sixteen,  exclusive  of  the  Guards  Divi- 
sion, and  since  then  it  has  been  expanded  to  nineteen 
divisions,  the  Guards  inclusive.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  consequence  of  this  expansion  and  the  adoption 
of  the  two-year  conscription  system,  Japan  will  be 
able  to  put  a  million  men  into  the  field  in  time  of  war. 
The  outlay  involved  comes  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  yen,  in  round  figures,  spread  over  eleven 
years  ( from  1907  to  1918 ).  Turning  to  the  Navy, 
we  find  that  the  nation  is  saddled  with  three,  so  to 
speak,  overlapping  expansion  programmes.  These 
include  (1)  the  third  programme  since  the  creation  of 
the  modern  Japanese  Navy,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Diet  in  1903  and  authorizes  an  expenditure  of 
ninety-nine  million  yen  spread  over  twelve  years, 
i.e.,  till   191'");    (2)  the  programme  elaborated  during 
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the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  outlay  on  account  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  million  yen, 
spread  over  seven  years,  ending  1913-14  fiscal  year ; 
and  (3)  the  programme  voted  by  the  Diet  during  the 
190G-7  session,  amounting  to  seventy-six  million  yen  in 
round  figures,  also  spread  over  seven  years  and 
payable  in  annual  appropriations  of  ten  million  yen 
in  round  figures.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  entire 
plan  by  1916,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  or  not 
the  naval  authorities  will  adopt  a  specific  fourth  or 
fifth  naval  programme  thereafter. 

Side  by  side  with  these  special  military  and  naval 
expansion  programmes,  the  ordinary  expenditures  on 
the  two  arms  of  the  service  have  shown  a  corresponding 
increase.  Whereas,  for  example,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1903-4,  the  ordinary  expenditures  on  the  Army  were 
only  thirty-nine  million  yen  in  round  figures,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906-7  they  had  expanded  to  fifty  million 
yen;  for  the  1907-8  fiscal  year  to  fifty-three  million  yen; 
for  the  1908-9  fiscal  year  to  seventy  million  yen  ;  for 
1909-10  to  seventy-two  million  yen  ;  and  for  1910-11 
to  seventy-six  million  yen.  Similarly  the  Navy  shows 
an  increase  from  twenty-one  million  yen  for  1903-4 
to  twenty-eight  million  yen  for  1906-7  ;  thirty-three 
million  yen  for  1907-8  ;  thirty-four  million  yen  for 
1908-9;  thirty-five  million  yen  for  1909-10;  and 
thirty-eight  million  yen  for  1910-11. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  national  resources 
do  not  warrant  the  maintenance  of  the  large  military 
and  naval  forces  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  Japanese  as  a  people  are  not  destitute  of 
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a  certain  amount  of  common  sense,  and  already  there 
are  signs  of  a  universal  aAvakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  for  all  time  a 
prey  to  rampant  militarism.  I  feel  sure  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  authorities  will  be  compelled  to  curtail 
this  branch  of  expenditure,  or  at  least  to  regulate 
State  outlays  more  carefully  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  The  military  power  in  Japan  has  for  many 
years  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  is  even  now  very 
strong,  but  the  reason  why  it  has  been  able  to  obtain 
this  widespread  influence  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  former  days  the  Japanese  were  a  nation  of 
fighters,  commerce  being  looked  down  upon  by  every 
self-respecting  samurai  as  something  beneath  con- 
tempt. The  merchant  of  Japan,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  product  of  recent  years,  and  still 
occupies  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the  merchant 
in  other  countries.  The  Japanese,  however,  are 
rapidly  beginning  to  realize  that  a  nation's  greatness 
depends  upon  the  productive  power  of  its  people,  and 
the  business  men  of  the  country  have  already  set 
their  face  against  the  policy  of  sacrificing  everything 
on  the  altar  of  martial  glory  and  ambition.  It  is 
therefore  almost  certain  that  every  succeeding  year 
will  witness  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  representatives 
of  industry  and  commerce  will  in  course  of  time 
assume  practical  control  of  the  political  world.  In 
the  circumstances,  there  should  be  no  doubts  and  fears 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  capitalist  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  Japan  to  fulfil  her  financial  obligations. 
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Not  content  witli  these  huge  additions  to  its 
responsibilities,  the  Government  must  needs  go  out  of 
its  way  to  lieighten  the  burden  on  tlie  taxpayer  by 
rushing  into  the  policy  of  railway  nationalization,  the 
purchase  price  of  the  private  lines  being  in  round 
figures  four  hundred  and  eighty  million  yen.  Some 
idea  of  the  economic  and  financial  straits  of  the 
country  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  order 
not  to  disorganize  the  money  market,  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  stipulate  for  the  postponement  of  the 
bond  issue  on  this  account  for  five  years,  during  which 
period  it  paid  merely  interest  to  the  shareholders. 
The  railway  debentures  are  redeemable  in  thirty-two 
years.  Significant,  too,  is  the  position  with  respect 
to  taxation.  War  taxes  were  twice  imposed,  and 
though  a  specific  Ministerial  promise  was  given  to  the 
Diet  that  they  would  be  annulled  after  the  war,  they 
were  first  extended  four  years  and  then  made  per- 
manent during  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  Diet. 
The  income-tax  was  raised  by  a  minimum  of  100  per 
cent,  and  a  maximum  of  270  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary 
rate ;  the  land-tax  was  raised  from  2h  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  to  rates  ranging 
from  three  per  cent.,  to  17.5  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  land ;  the  business-tax  was 
increased  150  per  cent.,  and  incomes  of  juridical 
persons  were  increased  by  from  80  to  400  per  cent,  of 
the  so-called  normal  rate.  Several  other  taxes 
were  raised  correspondingly.  The  war  also  led  to 
the  increase  of  Customs  duties,  and  under  tlie 
last  Revised  Tariff,  which  came  into  force   in    I'.KHI, 
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the  average  import  duty  exceeds  fifteen  per  cent. 
These  figures  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  Conventional  Tariffs 
which  will  shortly  cease  and  determine.  Probably 
before  these  lines  get  into  print  the  Tariff  will 
again  have  been  revised  in  an  upward  direction, 
and  Japan's  de  facto  recovery  of  tariff  autonomy 
with  the  termination  of  the  existing  Treaties  in 
1911  will,  from  all  the  present  indications,  spell  a 
policy  of  protection  in  excelsis/"  Those  who  talk 
glibly  about  the  bellicose  intentions  of  Japan  and  her 
secret  resolve  to  make  war,  sometimes  against  the 
United  States,  sometimes  against  Russia,  according  to 
individual  fancy,  have  assuredly  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  figures  and  to  calculate 
exactly  how  much  in  pounds  sterling  Japan  is 
under  obligation  to  redeem  of  her  external  and 
domestic  loans  during  the  next  few  decades.  Still 
less  compatible  with  a  deliberately  warlike  policy 
was  the  action  of  the  Diet  in  1906,  when  a  law  was 
promulgated  according  to  which  the  Government  has 
to  set  apart  annually  a  sum  of  not  less  than  Yen 
110,000,000  towards  the  Sinking,  or  Amortization 
Fund,  and  although  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to 
comply  literally  with  this  law,  the  very  latest  figures 


*  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  imports  has  hitherto  heen 
protected  by  the  Conv^entional  Tariffs,  as  above  inilicated,  tlie  average  rate 
of  duty  has  steadily  risen.  In  1!)()5  it  was  ll.Gfi  jier  cent,  of  the  value  of  all 
dutia})le  goods  imported  ;  by  190(5  tlie  projjiirtion  had  increased  to  14.0(5;  by 
1907  to  15.'28;  by  1908  to  15.9;5;  and  in  1909  it  was  15.98.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  the  Tarifl"  Bill  l)efore  the  Diet  at  the  time  of  writing  should  become 
law,  it  will  eflect  an  average  increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  tlie  figures  above 
cited,  which  means  that  tlie  average  rate  of  duty  will  fall  not  far  sliort  of  25 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  goods  imjiorted. 
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available  at  the  time  of  writing  show  conclusively  that 
the  Government  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  national  credit  at  home  and  abroad  by 
adherence  at  least  to  the  j^rinciple  of  reducing  the 
National  Debt.  The  sum  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  yen  was  assigned  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Budget  of  1910-11.  Hitherto,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  these  appropriations  has  been  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  as  it  has  been  impossible  to 
avoid  fresh  loans,  the  debt  of  the  country  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
and  new  taxation.  When  the  redemption  scheme  was 
adopted  in  1906,  the  National  Debt  stood  at  Yen 
1,872,000,000 ;  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  it 
reached  Yen  2,217,000,000;  a  year  later  it  was 
Yen  2,276,000,000  while  the  total  at  the  begining 
of  1910  was  Yen  2,606,282,321. =•=  This  substantial 
increase  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
version into  bonds  of  the  shares  of  the  purchased 
railways,  and  if  official  expectations  of  a  minimum 
revenue  of  fifty  million  yen  from  the  nationalized  lines 
are  vindicated,  this  accretion  will  not  be  wholly 
unprofitable  from  a  purely  fiscal  standpoint,  but  the 
balance  of  unremuuerative  debt  is  still  formidable. 

Besides   these    essentially    imperial   burdens,    the 
people  of  Japan  are  saddled  with  prefectural,  city,  and 


*  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  premonitory  symptom  of  a  decidcil  change  for 
the  better  in  Japan's  economic  position  s;ince  t!ie  war,  that  it  was  possible 
recently  for  the  Government  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  a  syndicate  of 
Japanese  bankers,  whereby  the  latter  undertook  to  issue  new  4  i)er  cent, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  ¥100,000,000  for  the  conversion  of  the  same  amount 
of  5  per  cent,  domestic  bonds.  The  minimum  issue  price  was  95,  and  the 
bonds  are  redeemable  in  50  years  after  outstanding  for  ten  years. 
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village  taxes  and  debts  which  give  no  indication  of 
declining.  Prefectural  taxes  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  Yen  70,000,000  ;  city  and  village  taxes 
at  Yen  90,000,000,  and  prefectural,  city,  and  village 
debts  at  Yen  80,000,000.  The  per  capita  burden  of 
the  Japanese  people  each  year  since  1899  is  given  as 
folloNYS  by  a  leading  Japanese  paper  : — 

TAX  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Yen.  Yen. 

1899  4.95  12.00 

1900  5.36  12.18 

1901  5.73  12.49 

1902  6.12  13.09 

1903  6.25  i:i44 

1904  7.04  22.35 

1905  8.60  45.45 

1906  9.62  47.75 

1907  9.76  48.93 

1908  10.82  49.20 

1909  10.95  45.36 

Lumping  the  two  categories,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  burden  of  each  individual,  which  was  Yen  16.95 
in  1899,  rose  to  Yen  60.02  in  1908,  an  increase  of 
Yen  43.07  in  ten  years.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  of  course,  must  not  be  overlooked  the 
important  fact  that,  concurrently  with  tliis  increase  of 
taxation,  there  has  been  witnessed  a  steady  apprecia- 
tion in  the  price  of  labour,  though  this  factor  again 
has  to  a  considerable  degree  been  offset  by  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  nearly  all  necessaries  of  life  since  1903, 
with  the  exception  of  rice  and  a  few  others.  In  this 
latter  context,  unfortunately,  it  appears  almost  hopeless 
to    look     for    any    amelioration,    the    Government 
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displaying  a  growing  determination  to  circumscribe 
the  area  of  private  enterprise  by  means  of  monopolies 
and  State  activities  which  have  the  pernicious  effect 
of  stifling  individual  initiative  and  fostering  a  national 
spirit  which  tempts  people  to  solicit  State-aid,  direct 
and  indirect,  on  the  smallest  provocation,  all  along 
the  line.  To  what  lengths  of  absurdity  this  incessant 
looking  to  the  Government  can  carry  the  individual 
will  appear  from  the  solemn  recommendation  of  a 
certain  Tokyo  daily  that  State-aid  should  be  granted 
for  prospecting  for — cod-fish !  Comment  would  be 
superfluous.  Nothing,  however,  will  convince  Japan- 
ese economists — those,  at  least,  who  have  an  influential 
voice  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  country — 
that  it  is  not  well  for  the  Japanese  people  to  pay 
twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  as  much  for  the  pride 
and  glory  of  eating  home-made  salt  and  sugar,  to 
mention  but  two  highly-important  staples,  in  prefer- 
ence to  availing  themselves  of  the  infinitely  cheaper 
and  better  foreign  products,  including  such  a  luxury 
as  tobacco,  which  is  taxed  up  to  250  per  cent. 
A  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  State 
participation  in  activities  which  in  England  and  the 
United  States  are  regarded  as  the  legitimate  field  of 
private  enterprise,  may  prove  instructive.  In  the 
early  days  of  Meiji  the  object  of  State  undertakings 
was  less  that  of  raising  revenue  than  that  of  setting  a 
good  example  or,  it  may  be,  one  of  simple  administra- 
tive expediency.  Later  on,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment's point  of  view  seems  to  have  undergone 
distention,    and  the   Tobacco  Monopoly,    established 
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in  1898,  is  usually  classed   as    the   first  undertaking 
inspired  solely  by  fiscal  considerations. 

The  Camphor  Monopoly  was  adopted  in  the  same 
year  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  industry  in 
Formosa.  After  the  war  with  Kussia  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly  was  further  expanded  to  cover  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  cut  tobacco.  The  Salt 
Monopoly  followed  in  1 905.  All  three  monopolies  are 
under  the  control  of  a  single  Bureau  of  the  Treasury. 
I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  nationalization  of  the 
private  railways  and  the  Government  monopoly  of 
telephones.  The  Wakamatsu  Steel  Foundry,  estab- 
lished in  1895,  was  a  financial  failure  from  the  first, 
and  as  against  an  investment  of  Yen  37,000,000  (say 
£3,700,000)  the  annual  loss  still  approximates  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  yen.  Statistics  for 
1907-8  show  that  the  total  State  investments  represent- 
ed five  hundred  and  forty-seven  million  yen  in  round 
figures,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  million  yen  in  round  figures,  while  the 
addition  of  the  nationalized  railways  brings  the  total 
State  investments  up  to  more  than  a  thousand  million 
yen.  As  already  intimated,  the  net  result  is  not  at 
all  reassuring.  In  the  case  of  salt,  for  example, 
the  monopoly,  so  far  from  having  achieved  one  of  its 
ostensible  objects,  i.e.,  augmenting  production  and 
export,  has  so  far  succeeded  in  reducing  the  domestic 
output  and  augmenting  import,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  been  trebled.  The  less 
said  about  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  the  better  for  the 
sensitive   reader,   since  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
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who  enjoy  a  good  pipe  or  cigar,  nothing  good 
can  be  said  about  it.  As  for  the  Teleplione 
Bureau,  when  I  state  that  it  is  a  hissing  and 
a  byword  among  both  foreigners  and  Japanese, 
perhaps  I  have  done  enough,  but  it  may  con- 
tribute to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  enormities 
of  which  this  department  is  guilty  when  it  is  added 
that  should  some  optimistic  citizen  be  so  misguided  as 
to  apply  through  the  routine  channels  for  a  teleplione, 
instead  of  buying  one  through  some  broker  for  thirty 
or  forty  pounds,  then  he  may  deem  himself  lucky  if 
he  gets  what  he  wants  after  waiting  for  three  or  four 
years,  incredible  as  the  statement  may  appear.  The 
record  of  the  Railway  Board  {Tetsudo-in)  since  it 
assumed  entire  charge  of  the  lines  has  been  very  little 
better.  The  sum  total — with  rare  exceptions — has 
been  bigger  running  expenses  and  a  poorer  service. 
Probably  the  very  best  railway  in  Japan  used  to  be 
the  privately-managed  Sanyo  line  from  Kobe  to 
Shimonoseki.  Now  that  this,  too,  has  fallen  into  official 
clutches  it  has  been  promptly  degraded  to  the  average 
level  of  something  a  few  grades  below  mediocrity.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  mentality  of  officialdom  that, 
while  passengers  are  often  condemned  to  travel  in 
coaches  which  in  America  would  have  been  relegated  to 
the  junk-heap  long  ago,  time,  energy,  and  expense  can 
be  devoted  to  the  task  of  elaborating  new  uniforms  for 
the  employees  and  providing  military  caps  and  swords 
for  station-masters.  It  should  be  interesting  to  watch 
whether,  in  the  near  future,  in  order  still  further  to 
enhance  the  dignity  that  doth  hed^e  a  station-master, 
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these  officials  will  not  be  required  to  give  their  orders 
mounted  on  horseback  at  the  various  stations !  Serious- 
ly, however,  there  is  another  side  to  this  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  ov^erlooked,  and  that  is,  whether, 
after  all,  on  the  average,  the  service  has  not  gained 
somewhat  in  certain  respects,  even  though  in  detail  it 
may  appear  to  have  suffered,  and  whether,  too,  this 
qualified  improvement  may  not  continue  in  the  future? 
For  instance,  before  the  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
ways had  been  effected,  the  Hokkaido  Steamship  & 
Colliery  Company  had  the  monopoly  of  carrying  coal 
in  Hokkaido,  the  result  being  that  all  other  coal-mines 
were  discriminated  against  in  favour  of  the  Company's 
own  coal  ;  whereas,  since  the  nationalization  of  the 
lines,  the  rates  have  been  equalized  for  all-coraers. 
Under  Government  ownership,  at  least,  a  system  of 
uniform  freight  rates  can  be  adopted  on  all  the 
nationalized  lines,  and,  moreover,  the  Government  can 
build  roads  to  open  up  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
country,  which  might  long  have  remained  inaccessible 
had  the  matter  been  left  permanently  in  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise  which  necessarily  would  not  venture 
to  build  without  satisfactory  assurance  of  substantial 
profit.  Another  incidental  benefit  accruing  from 
State-ownership  is  that  the  time  schedules  can  be 
more  effectively  regulated  so  that  connections  are 
facilitated.  Perhaps  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  railways  and  the  public  if  the  official  colouring  of 
the  management  could  be  toned  down  and  the  system 
run  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  private  concern.  On 
the  assumption  that  such  a  system  is  feasible,  a  certain 
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amount  of  capital  would  be  set  aside  for  the  Kailway 
Board,  and  all  dividends  earned  would  be  paid  to  the 
Government ;  but  before  such  payment  took  place,  it 
would  seem  to  be  just  and  equitable  that  the  employees 
concerned  should  receive  a  certain  bonus  on  the  result 
of  the  year's  working.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  railways  as  a  capitalized  concern  paid  four 
per  cent.,  then  the  officials  and  employees  would  be 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  bonus ;  whereas,  if  they 
were  in  a  position  to  pay  six  or  seven  per  cent,  on  the 
capital,  then  the  employees  would  receive  a  larger 
bonus  pro  rata.  In  this  way  a  decided  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  conscientious  work,  which  is  entirely  lack- 
ing so  long  as  the  employees  get  no  more  than  their 
bare  pay,  which,  it  should  be  added,  is  bare  enough  in 
all  conscience.  As  things  stand,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  economic  management  of  the  lines.  Everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,  as  a  general  rule,  and  it 
has  been  officially  admitted  that  the  State  has  to  pay 
more  for  all  its  railway  supplies  than  was  the  case 
under  private  control,  when  a  large  body  of  share- 
holders had  to  be  placated.  Of  course  the  true  motive 
underlying  railway  nationalization  in  Japan  was  one 
of  military  expediency,  because,  with  the  lines  under 
exclusive  control  of  the  Government,  it  must  be  very 
much  easier  to  move  large  bodies  of  troops  from  one 
point  to  another.  The  doubt  that  obtrudes  itself  in 
this  context  is  that,  in  order  to  please  the  military 
authorities,  may  not  a  tremendous  amount  of  injury 
be  inflicted  upon  the  everyday  trade  and  business  of 
the  country  ? 
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Keverting  to  the  main  theme,  I  would  point  to 
another  symptom  not  at  all  in  consonance  with  the 
secret  and  sinister  resolves  ascribed  to  Japan,  viz.,  the 
effort  of  the  Katsura  administration  to  fulfil  a  long- 
outstanding  pledge  by  reducing  the  burden  of  war 
taxation  by  ten  million  yen  in  the  1910-11  Budget. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  factors  would 
coincide  with  a  policy  of  incorrigible  aggression  which 
would  inevitably  call  for  additional  finantiial  sacrifices 
and  not  their  diminution  ?  All  these  circumstances, 
I  repeat,  have  evoked  in  the  nation  a  lively  conscious- 
ness of  w^hat  war  really  means,  wdien  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  die  and  the  bill  has  to  be  footed. 

As  yet,  however,  although  among  the  intellectual 
classes  perfunctory  acquiescence  is  given  in  the 
postulate  that  peace  is  better  than  war,  there  are 
fewer  indications  in  Japan  than  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica of  a  growing  body  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  former.  True,  there  is  in  Japan  a  so-called  Peace 
Society,  but  seeing  that  hitherto  the  tenor  of  virtual- 
ly all  the  speeches  delivered  at  its  meetings  has  been 
that  every  war  waged  to  date  by  Japan  was  inevitable, 
and  that  no  responsibility  attaches  to  Japan  for  these 
breaches  of  the  peace,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this 
organization  holds  out  any  very  great  promise  of 
playing  an  important  role  in  that  movement  which 
aims  at  the  creation  of  "  a  parliament  of  man,  a 
federation  of  the  world."  Count  Okuma's  address  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  gathering  of  the  above 
society  was  more  cynical  than  convincing  or  optimis- 
tic,    He  seemed  to  take  a  grim  delight  in  emphasizing 
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the  coincidence  between  international  peace  con- 
ferences and  the  outbreak  of  devastating  war.  Count 
Okuma  cannot  be  bUimed  for  holding  such  views,  but 
the  points  he  brought  out  appeared  weirdly  at 
variance  with  the  order-of-the-day  at  a  peace  reunion, 
and  scarcely  calculated  to  engender  a  spirit  of  hope- 
fulness in  his  hearers.  In  the  same  vein  he  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  West  still  despised  the 
individual  Japanese  as  an  Oriental,  whatever  respect 
might  be  paid  to  Japan  as  a  nation,  and  that  for 
centuries  the  East  had  been  under  pressure  from  the 
West.  Nobody  can  gainsay  the  truth  of  these  con- 
tentions, but  if  the  peace  movement  is  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  cosmopolitan,  and  in  the  best  spirit  of 
cosmopolitanism  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  as  an 
axiom  that  it  requires  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  In 
other  words,  the  pharasaical  attitude  which  merely 
confirms  the  popular  conviction  that  Japan  has  always 
been  in  the  right  and  the  other  party  always  in  the 
wrong,  must  be  abandoned  if  the  so-called  peace 
movement  is  to  have  any  efficacy  whatsoever  ;  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
assume  such  an  attitude,  in  which  respect  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  is  by  no  means  singular,  but  an 
unofficial  movement  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  condi- 
tions with  a  clearer  vision. 

Thinking  Japanese  are,  nevertheless,  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  war  are 
not  confined  to  a  balance-sheet  expressed  in  yen  and 
sen.  The  statistics  of  crime  and  suicide  have  increas- 
ed enormously  since  the  war.     So  appalling,   indeed. 
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has  been  the  growth  of  suicide,  especially  among 
young  people,  that  the  newspapers  have  of  late 
abstained  from  publishing  the  figures  in  detail.  The 
latest  available  statement  on  this  head,  however,  show- 
ed that  eleven  thousand  odd  persons  of  both  sexes  had 
committed  suicide  during  a  single  year.  A  simple 
calculation  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  grave  nature  of 
this  phenomenon.  The  figures  mean  that  for  every 
day  in  the  year  there  were  more  than  thirty  deaths  from 
this  cause,  on  a  average,  or  more  than  one  death  for 
every  hour  of  the  day.  A  favourite  spot  for  would-be 
suicides  was  the  Kegon  waterfall  at  Nikko,  over 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  themselves 
with  such  ominous  frequency  that  in  the  end  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  a  special  police-box 
near  the  top  of  the  fall,  where  a  policeman  is  constant- 
ly in  attendance  to  prevent  these  tragedies.  Burglar- 
ies are  an  everyday  occurrence.  In  Tokyo  alone 
during  1908  the  criminal  statistics  give  47  murders, 
69  burglaries  with  violence,  26,312  thefts,  11  frauds, 
61  cases  of  incendiarism,  four  forgeries  of  banknotes, 
and  3,451  unclassified  offences,  making  a  grand  total 
of  32,313  as  against  a  population  of  1,468,063.  Some 
Japanese  publicists  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  in- 
crease of  violent  crimes  to  the  contempt  for  human  life 
engendered  and  developed  by  the  war.  Others  argue 
differently.  Dr.  Hanai  Takuzo,  a  noted  jurist,  writing 
in  the  Japanese  monthly,  the  Taiyo,  on  the  spirit  of 
the  new  Penal  Code,  frames,  for  example,  a  serious 
indictment  against  the  average  Japanese  judge  in  the 
foregoing   context.     As    translated    by    Mr.    Walter 
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Dening  in  his  admirable  monthly  summary  of  Japan- 
ese literature,  published  in  The  Japan  Mail,  some  of 
Dr.  Takuzo's  remarks  are  as  follows  : — 

"No  country  is  proud  of  the  number  of  its  criminals. 
Where  is  there  a  country  that  like  Japan  has  slightly 
over  ten  criminals  to  every  ten  thousand  of  its  popula- 
tion ?  Taking  England,  Germany,  and  France,  the 
ratio  per  ten  thousand  inhabitants  is  as  follows  : — 
England  4.5,  Germany  4.7,  France  7.9.  In  Japan 
hitherto  prisons  have  been  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  57,000  prisoners,  and  the  number  of 
persons  incarcerated  has  never  before  last  year  (1909) 
exceeded  that  estimate.  But  last  year  the  number  of 
persons  under  detention  stood  at  67,000.  Looking 
at  the  number  of  persons  found  guilty  and  under- 
going imprisonment,  we  find  that  they  were  57,000 
in  1909,  compared  with  47,000  in  1908.  This  shows 
what  the  result  of  one  year's  administration  of  the 
Penal  Code  has  been.  The  responsibility  for  what 
has  occurred  lies  with  the  judges  only  and  not  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  some  ill-informed 
people  suppose.  Though  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  warned  judges  against  passing  lenient  sentences 
on  habitual  criminals,  on  the  men  and  women 
who  make  crime  their  profession,  it  has  never 
encouraged  in  any  way  the  passing  of  severe  sentences 
for  first  offences.  The  persons  who  commit  these 
offences  in  numerous  cases  become  penitent  and  never 
offend  again.  Their  punishment  should  be  made  as 
light  as  possible.  That  the  amount  of  crime  in  this 
country  has  been  diminished  by  the  heavy  punishment 
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meted  out  by  our  judges  during  the  past  year  or  more 
is  not  true.  Our  judges  have  yet  to  learn  that  punish- 
ment shoukl  be  so  apportioned  as  to  make  it  un- 
necessary. Penal  law  is  not  designed  to  destroy 
human  life,  but  to  preserve  it.  Undue  severity 
defeats  its  own  end."  In  another  place  this  writer 
says  :  "  The  judges  who  have  had  all  this  power  and 
liberty  conferred  on  them  have  shown  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it." 

Again,  amid  the  chaos  of  shady  revelations  which 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  post-bellum  debacle,  civic 
and  economic  dishonesty  and  corruption  are  rampant. 
During  the  great  struggle  the  West  heard  a  good 
deal — far  too  much,  in  fiict, — about  the  cult  of  Bushido 
and  what  it  stood  for  in  the  life  of  every  Japanese, 
making  for  the  attainment  of  lofty  ideals,  in  both 
public  and  private  spheres.  It  was  indeed  amusing 
and  exasperating  for  the  foreign  resident  of  Japan  to 
read  the  laborious  sermons  and  philippics  of  learned 
pundits  in  the  home  country,  whose  object  in  almost 
every  case  was  to  demonstrate  how  incomparably 
higher  on  the  ethical  plane  than  the  degenerate  and 
effete  Occidental  stood  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  thanks 
partly  to  the  doctrines  of  Bushido  and  partly  to  the 
Imperial  Rescript  on  Education.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  had  either  of  these  things  existed  in 
Russia,  the  same  pundits  would  have  been  equally 
competent  to  prove  that  therein  might  be  found  the 
root  of  Russian  ineptitude  and  Russian  disaster.  The 
fact  is  that  before  \)v.  Nitobe  wrote  his  specious  bit 
of  ingenious  special  pleading  little  was  heard  in  Japan 
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itself  about  this  very  Bushido.  Since  the  war,  more 
particularly,  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  realized 
the  Bushido  is  more  in  harmony  with  shock  tactics 
than  the  counting-house  and  the  soroban.  The  Japan- 
ese is  not  at  all  singular  in  that  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
pose  in  the  limelight  and  "  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,"  as  every  new  recruit  was  diligent- 
ly taught  to  say  during  the  war,  than  to  do  good  by 
stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  The  post-bellum 
period  has  thus  been  marked  by  a  perfect  epidemic  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  administrative  scandals 
which  is  reacting  disastrously  upon  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Disreputable 
disclosures  in  connection  with  some  of  the  largest  and 
previously  well-considered  concerns  in  Japan  have  so 
rudely  shaken  public  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
Japanese  company  management,  that  the  investment 
market  has  been  temporarily  paralysed,  the  majority 
preferring  to  hoard  their  savings  in  the  better-class 
banks. 

One  of  the  most  colossal  of  recent  examples  of  utter 
corruption  in  high  commercial  places  is  that  of  the 
Dai  Nippon  Sugar  Company,  a  concern  whose  shares 
and  debentures  had  till  the  exposure  been  everywhere 
regarded  as  gilt-edged,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the 
English  Ambassador  was  himself  largely  interested 
and  doomed  to  suffer  with  the  rest  when  the  crash 
came.  So  intricate  were  the  ramifications  of  this 
cause  celebre  that  many  members  of  the  Diet 
became  involved  in  charges  of  accepting  bribes 
from  the    Company    in    order    to   favour   legislation 
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deemed  likely  to  benefit  the  latter.  Japanese  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  have  never  enjoyed  a  very  high 
reputation  for  integrity  or  ability,  but  none  the  less 
these  revelations  of  moral  turpitude  among  the 
nation's  representatives  undoubtedly  shocked  public 
opinion,  while  the  manner  in  which  the  directors  and 
auditors  of  the  Sugar  Company  had  juggled  with  the 
funds  and  falsified  the  balance-sheets  to  cover  up 
their  crimes  led  to  an  agitation  for  some  reform  of  the 
Commercial  Code  with  a  view  to  rendering  offences 
of  this  description  less  easy  of  perpetration  in  the 
future.  A  tragic  outcome  of  this  case  was  the  suicide 
of  a  former  President,  a  Mr.  Sako,  on  whose  behalf 
popular  sympathy  was  strongly  enlisted,  owing  to 
the  high  private  character  of  the  deceased  and  the 
fact  that  suicide  in  Japan  is  still  regarded  by 
many  as  an  honourable  exit  from  an  impossible 
situation.  Another  distinctive  aspect  of  the  case  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Court  towards  the 
criminals.  This  can  only  be  properly  described  as 
more  sympathetic  than  denunciatory.  Counsel  for 
the  defence  raised  the  plea  that  the  offences  charged 
had  all  been  committed,  not  with  selfish  or 
personal  motives,  but  simply  and  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders.  The  managing 
director  and  his  accomplices  were  likened  to  the 
captain  and  officers  of  a  ship  threatened  with  disaster, 
in  which  circumstances  the  most  valuable  cargo  may 
be  jettisoned  and  any  means  resorted  to  in  order  to 
bring  the  vessel  to  a  haven  of  safety.  The  Govern- 
ment was  even  denounced  as  partly  responsible  for  the 
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conduct  of  the  accused,  inasmuch  as  the  losses  of  the 
Company  were  said  to  be  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
competition  of  Formosan  sugar  which,  the  accused 
averred,  had  been  assisted  by  the  unlawful  connivance 
of  the  Government  at  evasions  of  the  excise.  The 
sentences  passed  by  the  Court  were  disgracefully 
disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes  commit- 
ted. The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  inflicted  was 
four  years,  and  in  the  case  of  several,  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  postponed  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
effect,  the  accused  were  exculpated  from  any  moral 
delinquency.  Legally  they  were  guilty,  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  judgment,  **  the  accused  had  been  forced 
to  resort  to  such  practices  by  the  attendant  circum- 
stances and  in  order  to  develop  their  Company,  and 
no  selfish  motive  could  be  found  to  exist  in  their 
actions,  so  that  extenuating  circumstances  should  be 
found  in  their  favour."  And  yet  the  Court  itself  was 
forced  to  find  that  all  the  accused  had  acted  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  authority  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors  by  irregularly  drawing  Yen  850,000  from 
the  sum  reserved  for  tax  in  arrear  and  using  the 
sum  to  pay  a  dividend  ;  by  devoting  a  large  portion  of 
the  Company's  funds  to  bribing  members  of  the  Diet 
in  order  to  influence  legislation  in  the  Company's 
favour  ;  by  issuing  cheques  and  promissory  notes  and 
falsifying  the  books  generally.  It  is  assuredly  typical 
that  grounds  for  commutation  of  punishment  could  be 
detected  by  the  judges  in  conjunction  with  the  forego- 
ing actions.  Small  wonder  that  when  the  principal 
accused   heard  the  sentence  he  exclaimed :     "  I  feel 
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miicli    relieved !     It   is   indeed   an    excellent   and   a 
reasonable  judgment !  " 

The  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  this  case  may  be 
accepted  as  illustrative  of  a  certain  phase  of  Japanese 
mentality  which  asserted  itself  some  time  ago  in 
another  case,  when  the  murderer  of  Professor  Mayeda 
escaped  the  death  penalty  because  he  urged  in 
justification  that  he  believed  his  victim  to  have  been  a 
Russian  spy.  Still  further  back,  Iba  Sotaro,  who 
slew  the  celebrated  Japanese  political  "  boss,"  Hoslii 
Torn,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  only  because  his 
motive  was  recognized  as  being  purely  disinterested. 
The  principle  may  be  an  excellent  one  within  limits, 
but  so  far  judicial  indulgence  does  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  a  very  deterrent  effect  upon  the  evildoer. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Japanese  judiciary  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired,  and  until  the  prizes  open  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  made  much  more  alluring,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  any  radical  change  for  the  better.  In  Japan 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  judge  to  look  to  his 
incumbency  rather  as  an  introduction  to  the  loftier 
status  of  a  barrister  than  as  the  desirable  goal  of  his 
ambition.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  leading 
Japanese  barristers  began  their  career  as  judges,  and 
were  glad  to  resign  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This 
practice  scarcely  tends  to  enhance  the  Bar's  respect 
for  the  Bench,  seeing  that  the  judge  is  usually  a  man 
of  far  less  legal  experience  than  the  lawyer  who  is 
arguing  before  him.  The  highest  position  to  which 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Japan  can  possibly 
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aspire  is  that  of  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
{Daishin-in-Cho),  with  a  sahiry  of  about  Yen  5,000 
(say  £500)  per  annum.  When  we  contrast  this 
pittance — in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  office — 
with  the  £15,000  or  so  enjoyed  by  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  we  begin  to  understand  why  men 
of  distinguished  abilities  are  rarely  found  upon  the 
Japanese  Bench.  The  average  salary  for  a  judge  of  a 
district  court  {Chiho  Saibansho)  is  not  much  more 
than  £6  a  month  !  Thus,  even  when  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living, 
the  emoluments  of  Japanese  judges  are  disgracefully 
inadequate. 

Here  again,  however,  I  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  giving  due  weight  to  the  other  side  of  the 
argument.  And  in  order  to  do  so  I  cannot  possibly 
appeal  to  a  higher  authority  than  Mr.  J.  E.  de  Becker 
of  Yokohama,  one  of  the  finest  of  Japanese  scholars 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  all  questions  connected 
with  Japanese  law  and  legal  practice.  This  well- 
known  expert,  in  his  Annotated  Civil  Code  of  Japany 
which  represents  the  concrete  results  of  years  of 
special  study  of  the  subject,  writes  : — 

"From  time  to  time  I  hear  complaints  relative  to  the  judgments  of  the 
Japanese  Civil  Courts  in  foreign  cases,  but  I  am  bound  to  testify  that  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  investigation  has  convinced  mc  that  the  decisions  were 
owing  to  technical  causes,  quite  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances. 

Foreign  suitors  have  often  put  themselves  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  owing 
to  (1)  a  misapprehension  of  tlie  Japanese  law,  (2)  omitting  to  adopt  necessary 
legal  precautions,  and  {?>)  their  neglect  to  observe  prescrilxnl  formalitii's.  It 
is  true  that  this  state  of  things  has  arisen  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  in  no 
country  is  ignorance  of  the  law  any  valid  excuse,  because,  by  a  necessary 
fiction,  all  are  bound  to  know  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which 
they  live,  and  a  failure  to  study  them  is  deemed  to  be  a  species  of  neglect. 
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Law,  after  all,  is  a  hard,  cold,  and  somewhat  cruel  science,  and  the  Courts 
can  hardly  lie  expected  to  deal  kindly  and  indulgently  with  a  man  who  is 
not  legally  and  technically  in  the  right.  The  duty  of  a  judge  is  to  give 
judgments  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  under  every  code  system  the 
tendency  is  for  interpretation  to  become  rigid  and  inflexible.  Unfortunately 
this  occasionally  results  in  the  ])rotcction  of  smart  knaves  who  have  studied 
the  terms  of  the  legal  art  and  are  vcrsod  in  its  technicalities,  wliile  the  honest 
unsopliLstieated  suitor,  witli  nothing  but  a  really  just  cause  and  his  common 
sense  to  rely  upon,  finds,  to  his  chagrin,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be, 
metaphorically  speaking,  robbed  in  open  Court  by  a  smiling  but  unscrupulous 
adversary  who  is  an  adejit  in  the  game  of  legal  hocus-pocus,  and  who  knows 
exactly  how  to  take  mean  advantage  of  tlic  text  of  the  law. 

That  any  suspicion  should  be  entertained  relative  to  the  boita  fides  of  the 
Imperial  Courts  is  most  unjust,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  Japanese  judges  are, 
as  a  class,  a  body  of  eminently  conscientious,  upright,  and  trustworthy  men, 
and  am  convinced  that  they  are  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  render 
justice  in  an  impartial  spirit;  but  when  a  crafty  rogue  has  taken  the  precaution 
to  keep  to  the  windward  of  the  law  and  to  hedge  himself  safely  in  behind  its 
provisions,  while  his  straightforward,  although  blundering,  adversary  has 
neglected  to  study  his  legal  position  and  has  thus  put  himself  in  the  wrong 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  what  can  the  judges  do  ?  They  are  bound  to 
administer  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  would 
have  found  himself  handicapped  under  similar  circumstances  ! 

Given  a  just  cause,  a  really  sound  legal  position  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  no  person,  irrespective  of  race  or  nationality,  need  fear 
that  he  will  be  wilfully  subjected  to  biassed  treatment  by  the  Japanese 
judges;  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  const^np  laws  rather  more 
narrowly  and  strictly  than  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  therefore 
it  is  unsafe  to  depend  upon  receiving  the  benefit  of  an  ultra-literal  interpre- 
tation. For  this  reason  it  is  highly  desirable  for  foreigners  to  make  special 
eflTorts  to  obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Japanese 
jurisprudence  as  applied  to  the  concerns  of  everyday  life." 

It  is  typical  of  the  mental  and  moral  reaction 
which  has  begun  to  set  in  since  the  war,  that  the 
newspapers  are  no  longer  afraid  to  criticize  the  Army, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  regarded  as  something  not 
far  removed  from  the  sacrosanct.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  in  no  other  governmental  department  is 
corruption  so  extensive  and  deeply-rooted  as  in  the 
War  Department,  and  instances  have  been  given   by 
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the  Board  of  Audit  itself  showing  that  this  Depart- 
ment does  not  scruple  to  authorize  unjust  disburse- 
ments. For  the  1907  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the 
Board  of  Audit  enumerated  no  fewer  than  sixty 
items  of  improper  appropriations,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  yen,  and  of  this  total  the 
War  Department  was  responsible  for  more  than  half, 
representing  Yen  700,000,  or  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  entire  amount.  The  Army  is  accused  of 
seeking  to  obtain  money  without  the  consent  of  the 
Diet.  The  loot  scandal  in  the  wake  of  the  Boxer 
affair  is  a  matter  of  history,  since  in  it  were  implicated 
several  distinguished  Generals,  and  though  it  was 
prudently  shelved,  one  paper  at  least  has  not  scrupled 
to  assert  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  horse-shoe 
silver  were  at  the  time  lying  snugly  on  deposit  in  the 
Bank  of  Japan. 

The  clansmen  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  are  said  to 
abuse  their  influence  in  military  counsels.  Four 
years  ago,  when  the  Cabinet  was  planning  the  joos/- 
bellum  programme,  the  Army  leaders  insisted  upon 
the  creation  of  twenty-five  divisions,  and  a  serious 
crisis  was  almost  precipitated  by  their  attitude. 
In  the  long  run  nineteen  divisions  were  decided  on. 
The  military  party  then  urged  that  the  realization 
of  this  scheme  should  be  expedited  as  far  as  possible  ; 
nevertheless,  just  as  soon  as  the  clan  politicians  came 
into  power,  they  quietly  postponed  the  scheme.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Hochi,  a  somewhat  sensational 
Tokyo  daily,  has  declared  that  although  the  legal 
strength  of  the  Japanese  Army  is  now  supposed  to  be 
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nineteen  divisions,  the  Government  is  actually  main- 
taining twenty,  of  which  one  brigade  is  on  active  service 
in  Formosa,  while  the  other  is  stationed  in  Korea. 
The  Army  estimates  are  supposed  to  be  milched  for  the 
upkeep  of  this  extra  division.  The  Hochi  even  stated 
that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  appropriations  for 
military  outfits  was  really  applied  to  this  purpose  :  of 
the  balance,  a  portion  is  said  to  go  to  the  support  of 
the  above  division,  while  a  considerable  proportion 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  officers.  True  or 
not,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Japanese  papers 
would  thus  traduce  the  glorious  Japanese  Army  without 
the  smallest  justification,  these  protests  must  none  the 
less  be  interpreted  as  among  the  more  significant  signs 
of  the  times. 

I  have  no  wish  to  raise  the  racial  issue  more  than 
is  absolutely  essential  to  exposure  of  the  reverse  side 
of  the  shield.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  the 
Japanese  alone  have  been  responsible  for  every 
collision  which  has  occurred  in  commercial  and 
industrial  circles,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  not  a 
few  respects  the  Japanese  standpoint  is  far  from  being 
ours.  In  the  extraordinary  instance  of  the  Oriental 
Compressol  Company,  Ltd.,  the  truly  epic  effi)rt  of  a 
Japanese  minority  to  oust  the  foreign  majority  neces- 
sitated the  intervention  of  the  Japanese  authorities 
before  justice  could  be  done,  though  once  more  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  much-maligned  Japanese  Court 
did  uphold  the  rights  of  the  foreign  shareholders,  and 
compelled  the  Japanese  malcontents  to  toe  the  line. 
But  in  some  other  cases,  the  attitude  of  the  Courts 
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has  seemed  to  foreigners  not  a  whit  more  logical 
than  in  that  of  the  sugar  scandal.  In  order  once 
more  to  forestall  the  ever-ready  cry  of  prejudice, 
I  will  quote  the  language  of  a  circular  letter 
which  in  December,  1908,  was  addressed  by  the 
Vice-Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to 
prefectural  Governors  and  chairmen  of  chambers 
of  commerce.  It  serves  to  show  that  the  short- 
comings of  the  Japanese  commercial  class  are  fully 
recognized  by  those  who  know  them  best.  The 
circular  reads  : — 

"  The  sound  industrial  development  of  a  nation  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  honest  and  assiduous 
application  of  the  people  to  their  occupations.  In 
the  present  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  people  to  prize  commercial 
morality  and  to  do  business  with  unwearied  diligence 
and  attention.  At  this  juncture  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  has  given  an  Imperial  Rescript  inculcating 
honesty  and  sincerity  and  encouraging  frugality  and 
diligence.  This  Rescript,  deep  and  far-reaching  in 
its  import,  must  be  carefully  remembered  and  strictly 
adhered  to  not  only  by  business  men  but  by  the  whole 
nation.  On  casting  a  glance  upon  our  industrial  and 
commercial  circles,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  our  business 
activities,  vices  attendant  on  comj^etition  have  l)egun 
to  make  their  appearance.  A  tendency  is  noticeable 
among  merchants  to  attempt  to  engross  business, 
excluding  others,  and  among  manufacturers  to  produce 
imitated   articles   and   adulterated   goods,  sacrificing 
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without  scruple  the  interests  of  others  to  their  owu 
small  and  transitory  gains.  Even  the  rights  of 
inventions,  trade-marks,  and  other  industrial  proper- 
ties are  infringed,  and  cases  of  imitation  and  plagiarism 
are  often  brought  to  our  notice.  Such  phenomena 
are  indeed  very  discouraging  for  the  future  of  our 
industrial  development.  Moreover,  cases  of  unauthor- 
ized appropriation  of  foreign  trade-marks,  commercial 
names,  etc.,  are  reported  now  and  then,  and  petitions 
for  remedy  have  been  received  from  the  aggrieved 
parties.  It  is  true  that  among  these  comjilaints  set 
forth  by  foreigners,  there  are  some  that  cannot  be  said 
to  be  well  founded  from  the  legal  point  of  view  ;  but 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  business  men  which 
may  seem  dishonest  or  fraudulent  will  bring  grave 
results  not  only  by  discrediting  our  commerce  and 
industry  but  also  by  staining  our  national  honour. 
The  accompanying  specimens  are  a  few  examples  of 
imitated  trade-marks  from  which  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Of  course 
applications  for  registration  of  such  imitated  trade- 
marks are  subjected  to  strict  examination,  and  any- 
thing considered  by  the  authorities  as  calculated  to 
deceive  the  public  is  rejected.  But  on  tliis  proj^itious 
occasion  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  Rescript, 
it  is  considered  highly  desirable  that  our  business  men 
should  be  persuaded  to  come  into  unison  and  warn 
one  another  to  use  only  fair  means  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  promotion  of  industry,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  first  principle  of  business  is  to  acquire 
credit  by  honesty  and  diligence,  and  thus  to  make  an 
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epoch  of  improved  morality  in  the  history  of  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  progress.  With  this  object  in 
view,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  explain  to  all  con- 
cerned and  make  them  understand  that  the  rights  of 
inventions,  designs,  and  trade-marks  must  be  respect- 
ed and  that  unfair  competition  brings  nothing  but 
injurious  results,  at  the  same  time  warning  them 
against  the  bad  practice  of  turning  out  debased  goods 
and  the  shortsighted  policy  of  trying  to  sell  rashly 
merchandise  irrespective  of  price.  It  is  also  request- 
ed that  you  will  instruct  all  associations  of  various 
branches  of  trade  to  take  proper  measures  to  stop  dis- 
honest dealings  of  the  members  of  their  respective 
associations." 

The  tone  of  this  circular  is  in  itself  eloquent  of 
the  gulf  which  still  divides  the  peoples  of  the 
East  and  West.  Both  here  and  in  the  periodical 
Imperial  Rescripts  which  are  issued,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  schoolmaster  addressing  a  class  of  small  boys  who 
have  been  jibbing  against  wholesome  discipline.  It 
is  true  that  ex-President  Roosevelt  came  nearer  to 
this  executive  ideal  than  any  other  Occidental  ruler 
of  recent  years,  when  he  read  the  riot  act  to  the 
citizens  of  California  on  the  subject  of  the  anti-Japan- 
ese movement,  but  understanding  of  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  any  such  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
towards  grown-up  persons  promptly  expressed  itself 
in  cartoon  and  caricature,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  hereafter  the  nominal  head  of  a  Western  constitu- 
tional State  will  venture  to  wield  a  "big  stick,"  the  hang 
of  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Orient.     In  Japan, 
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therefore,  the  common  people  are  still  amenable  to 
ajDpeals  of  this  description,  and  praise  and  praise  alone 
is  due  to  the  Ministry  which  in  this  manner  sought  to 
ameliorate  a  crying  abuse. 

And  yet,  withal,  at  the  back  of  this  elaborate  State 
machinery  there  is  the  solid  common  sense  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  tliat  the  generation 
now  taking  their  place  in  the  ranks  will  not  perma- 
nently submit  to  being  relegated  to  the  position  of 
political  nonentities  by  a  close  corporation  of  statesmen 
of  the  old  school.  Popular  clamour  grows  louder,  and 
public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  cosmopolitan. 
The  business  man  is  growing,  and  as  he  grows  he 
demands  to  be  heard.  Few  will  deny  that  this  is  a 
better  guarantee  of  peace  than  standing  armies  and 
great  fleets.  The  merchant  does  not  want  to  fight ; 
he  wants  to  trade,  and  as  he  extends  his  influence  he 
develops  an  awkward  habit  of  wishing  to  know  by 
what  right  his  hard-earned  gains  are  taken  from  him 
and  wickedly  and  recklessly  squandered  on  engines  of 
destruction.  The  evidence  all  points  to  the  future 
increase  of  this  economic  element  at  a  speed  more  than 
commensurate  with  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and, 
pari  passu,  the  military  and  reactionary  forces  will  be 
constrained  to  loosen  their  grip.  *Tis  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
greatest  number. 

At  the  moment  dullness  reigns  in  Japan,  and  the 
immediate  outlook  may  therefore  appear  discouraging. 
But  things  cannot  always  be  so  bad,  and  no  matter 
what  pessimistic   penny-a-liners  may   say   about   the 
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country,  the  Japanese  Empire  is  going  ahead,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  really  increasing.  Confidence, 
it  is  true,  has  been  rudely  shaken  owing  to  the  collapse 
of  many  bubble  companies  which  were  promoted  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  this  circumstance  has  forced 
down  stocks  and  shares  considerably,  but  the  majority 
of  industrial  concerns  are  steadily  progressing.  By 
and  by  the  Japanese  banks  will  grow  tired  of  hoarding 
their  capital,  and  will  begin  to  lend  it  again  more 
freely  than  at  present.  The  result  of  this,  again,  will 
be  renewed  tightness  of  money,  and  in  this  way  will 
arise  many  opportunities  for  foreign  investment  in 
Japan.  It  is  well  to  be  on  one's  guard  against 
the  croakings  of  the  wet-blanket  brigade.  The 
course  of  trade  and  commerce  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  geographical  and  topographical  for- 
mation of  the  globe.  You  cannot  proceed  along  a 
level  path  for  ever.  Sometimes  you  must  climb 
mountains  and  cross  seas  and  rivers,  but  finally  you 
come  to  the  easy,  level  road  again,  and  the  latter  is 
without  doubt  the  objective  towards  which  Japan  as  a 
nation  is  striving. 

The  public  finance  of  Japan  has  been  bitterly 
attacked,  but  considering  the  crisis  through  which  the 
country  has  passed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Government  has  found  itself  embarrassed. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Government  has 
never  failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  that,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  country  can  stand  an  increase  of 
taxation  if  the  incidence  be  more  equitably  readjusted. 
The  land-tax  of  the  Empire  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
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an  assessment  made  in  1881  and  a  re-assessmeut  made  in 
1899,  but  it  is  ridiculously  low,  and  the  tax  on  agricul- 
tural land,  more  especially,  is  simply  farcical.  By  a  slight 
increase  in  the  land-tax,  a  very  large  revenue  can  be 
collected  without  laying  too  great  a  burden  upon  the 
agriculturists,  and  this  source  of  income  has  not  yet 
been  properly  tapped.  The  national  wealth  of  Japan 
is  estimated  to  be  nearly  thirty  billions  of  yen,  and 
while  the  country  has  to  support  an  oppressive  load 
of  taxation,  and  although  the  Government  is  at  times 
hard  pressed  to  find  ways  and  means  for  liquidating 
the  national  indebtedness,  the  country  is  certainly  in 
no  bankrupt  condition.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  volume  of  taxation  increases, 
by  the  natural  expansion  of  the  nation's  resources,  we 
shall  see  a  correspondingly  large  reduction  in  the 
National  Debt,  or  at  least,  if  the  National  Debt  itself 
be  not  reduced,  the  money  borrowed  will  flow  into 
other  channels  and  aid  in  building  up  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  official  policy  towards  foreign 
capitalists,  with  a  view  to  monopolizing  this  source  of 
income  for  State  purposes  the  Government  has  been 
hitherto  endeavouring  to  control  the  money  market 
by  patronizing  special  banks  under  official  control, 
but  in  practice  this  system  has  proved  so  in- 
convenient that  it  has  evoked  strong  protests  from 
the  country  at  large,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  in  future  the  policy  of  the  State  will  tend 
towards  more  liberal  treatment  of  foreign  private 
financial    and   banking    institutions.      It     has   been 
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pointed  out  by  the  more  advanced  business  men  of 
Japan,  as  represented  by  their  guilds  and  chambers  of 
commerce,  that  the  only  natural  way  of  introducing 
foreign  capital  into  Japan  is  to  drop  official  interfer- 
ence with  private  enterprise,  and  to  allow  foreign 
capital  to  flow  into  the  country  by  natural  and  inde- 
pendent channels.  It  has  been  openly  stated,  and  is 
being  insisted  upon  by  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  nation,  that  it  is  an  outrage  upon  private 
enterprise  to  permit  the  State  to  act  as  a  banker 
between  Japanese  business  men  and  foreign  capitalists 
— that  no  meddling  is  required  in  business  concerns  in 
order  to  bring  capital  into  Japan  ;  and  that  all  that  is 
requisite  is  that  the  Government  shall  simply  remove 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  free  commercial  inter- 
course in  the  shape  of  those  miserable  little  dams 
which  shallow  politicians  desire  to  erect.  In  short, 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  is  inveterately 
opposed  to  the  curtailment  of  individual  freedom  by 
officialdom,  and  is  demanding  the  abolition  of  the 
remnants  of  a  system  which  has  subordinated  the 
control  and  guidance  of  economic  problems  to  the 
vagaries  of  red-tape.  This  sentiment  is  gaining  force 
year  by  year.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  in  future 
foreign  capitalists  will  not  encounter  the  same 
obstacles  as  in  the  past.  Japan  has  tried  the  monopoly 
and  control  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital 
as  a  State  undertaking,  and  the  attempt  has  been  a 
failure.  The  pendulum  will  now  swing  the  other 
way,  and  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  doing 
sound  and  profitable  business  hereafter,  such  as  have 
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never  been  forthcoming  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 
The  changed  attitude  of  the  administration  will  be  in 
response  to  remorseless  pressure  of  circumstances  and 
not  in  deference  to  altruistic  motives,  nor  out  of  a 
desire  to  please  foreigners.  Japan  will  act  calmly, 
calculatingly,  cynically,  and  selfishly,  and  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  But  irrespective  of  the  spirit  which  may 
animate  her,  Jaj^an  will  certainly  have  to  abandon  the 
official  bolstering-up  of  private  enterprises,  the  nursing 
of  antcmic  industries,  and  the  role  of  incubator  for 
the  hatching  out  of  eggs  of  worthless  undertakings 
laid  by  wire-pulling  charlatans. 

The  grant  of  land-owning  rights  to  foreigners, 
sanctioned  during  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the 
Diet,  though  anything  but  a  satisfactory  measure  as  it 
stands,  may  none  the  less  be  regarded  as  the  admission 
of  an  important  principle  for  which  foreigners  have 
long  been  fighting.  The  following  is  an  official  trans- 
lation of  the  Bill  as  finally  amended  and  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Diet : — 

LAW    RELATINC4    TO    FORElGNERvS'    RIGHT   OF 
OWNERSHIP    IN    LAND. 

(Promulgated  April  1910.) 
Article  I 

Foreigners  domiciled  or  resident  in  Japan  and  foreign  juridical  persons 
regbtered  therein  sliall  enjoy  the  right  of  ownership  in  land,  provided 
always  tliat  in  the  countries  to  which  they  l)elong  such  right  is  extended  to 
Japanese  subjects  and  Japanese  juridical  persons;  and  provided  further,  in 
case  of  foreign  juridical  persons,  that  they  shall  obtain  permission  of  the 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs  in  acquiring  such  ownership. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  applicable  only  to  foreigners  and  foreign 
juridical  persons  iK'longing  to  the  countries  to  be  designated  by  Imperial 
Ordinance. 
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Article  II 
Foreigners  and  foreign  juridical  persons  shall  not  be  capable  of  enjoying 
the  right  of  ownership  in  land  in  the  following  districts  : — 

1.  Hokkaido. 

2.  Formosa. 
.3.     Karafuto. 

4.     Districts  necessary  for  national  defence. 
The  districts  coming  under  No.  4  of  the  preceding   Paragrapli   sliall  be 
designated  by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

Article  III 
In  case  a  foreigner  or  a  foreign  juridical  person  owning  land  ceases   to   be 
capable  of  enjoying  the  riglit  of  ownership  in  land,  the  ownersliij)   of  siicli 
land  shall  accrue  to  the  fiscus,  unless  he  disposes  of  it  within  a  ))i'riii(l  of  one 
year. 

In  case  a  foreigner,  by  reason  of  losing  his  domicile  or  residence  in  Japan, 
or  a  foreign  juridical  person,  on  account  of  witlidrawing  his  Inisincss 
establishment  or  office  from  Japan,  ceases  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  right 
of  ownersJiip  in  land,  the  period  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  Paragraph  shall 
be  five  years. 

If  any  land  owned  by  a  foreigner  or  a  foreign  juridical  ix?rson  is  situated 
within  tlie  district  designated,  under  the  last  Paragraph  of  the  j)rcceding 
Article,  as  necessary  for  national  defence,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the  owner- 
sh  ip  of  such  land  accrues  to  the  fiscus,  the  damages  thereby  caused  to  the 
former  owner  shall  be  compensated. 

In  case  of  failure  to  arrive  at  an  accord  witli  regard  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Paragraph,  a  suit  may  l>e  brought 
before  an  ordinary  Court  of  Justice. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    PROVISIONS. 
Article  IV 
Tiie  date  for  putting  tlie  present  Law   into  force  shall  Ijc  determined    by 
Imperial  Ordinance. 

Article  V 
Edict  No.  18  of  the  Sixth  Year  of  Meiji  is  hereby  abolished. 

Article  VI 
Tlie  present  Law  shall  not  apply  to  lands  in  Formosa  actually  owned,  at 
the  time  of  its  coming  into  force,  by  foreigners  or  foreign  juridical  persons, 
unless  and  until  the  ownership  of  such  lands  shall  have  accrued  to   Jai)anese 
subjects  or  Japanese  juridical  persons. 

Article  VII 
In  Law  No.  67  of  the  Thirty-second  Year   of  Meiji,  the  words  "  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  right  of  ownership  in  land  "  shall  Ijc  added  after  the  words 
"  a  foreigner,  mortgagee  of  land-'' 
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The  law  above  quoted  shall  read,  as  amended,  as  follows : — 
"  In  case  a  foreigner,  mortgagee  of  land,  incapable  of  enjoying  the  right  of 
ownership  in  land,  demands  a  sale  by  auction  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
higher  price,  he  shall  attach  a  statement  to  such  demand,  that  he  will  bear 
the  difference  between  the  price  obtained  at  the  auction  and  a  sum  one-tenth 
higher  than  the  price  already  offered  by  the  purchaser,  if  such  sum  or  a 
higher  sum  is  not  obtained  at  the  auction." 

Article  VIII 
In  Article  990  of  the  Civil  Code  and  in  Law  No.  94  of  the  Thirty-second 
Year  of  Meiji,  the  words  "  has  rights  which  only  a  Japanese  subject  can  hold  " 
shall  be  amended  to  read — "  ceases,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  be  capable  of 
enjoying  the  rights  which  he  has  possessed,"  and  the  words  "  to  a  Japanese 
subject  "  shall  be  suppressed. 

[Article  990  (Paragraph  2)  of  the  Civil  Code  as  amended  shall  read  : — 
"  If  the  person  (head  of  a  house)  who  loses  his  nationality  ceases,  in 
consequence   thereof,   to   be   capable  of  enjoying  the   rights  which  he   has 
possessed,  those  rights  shall  accrue  to  the  heir  of  the  house,  unless  the  former 
head  disposes  of  them  within  a  period  of  one  year. 

Law  No.  94  of  the  Thirty-second  Year  of  Meiji  as  amended  shall  read  : — 
"  If  a  member  of  a  house   who  loses  his  nationality  ceases,  in  consequence 
thereof,  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  which  he  has  possessed,  those 
rights  shall  accrue  to  the  fiscus,  unless  he  disposes  of  them  within  a  period  of 
one  year."] 

The  limitations  of  the  above  measure  are  obvious  at 
a  glance  and  need  not  be  discussed  at  any  length.  It 
may,  indeed,  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  view  of  the 
alternative  tenures  open  to  foreigners  in  the  shape  of 
superficies  and  the  so-called  Japanese  juridical  person 
{hdjin),  many  foreigners  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
law  as  it  stands,  especially  in  the  case  of  foreign  juri- 
dical persons  who  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Home  Minister  before  they  can  acquire  the  right  to 
hold  land  in  fee  simple.  In  so  far  as  the  average 
individual  is  concerned,  superficies  would  seem  to  be 
almost  preferable  to  a  right  which  would  have  to  be 
surrendered  should  the  locality  in  which  the  land  is 
situated   be   declared   within   a  district  necessary  for 
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purposes  of  national  defence.  It  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of 
note  that  Yokohama,  where  the  largest  foreign  popula- 
tion is  concentrated,  is  not  fjir  from  the  Yokosuka 
fortified  zone,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  range  of 
heavy  artillery  might  conceivably  at  any  time  l)e 
included  therein.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  holders  of  perpetual  leases  in  the 
foreign  settlements  will  consent  to  convert  the  same 
into  fee-simple  rights  under  the  new  law,  and  as  these 
perpetual  leases  are  guaranteed  by  treaty,  they  cannot 
be  affected  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  provisions  of  the  first  article,  which 
declare  that  the  right  to  own  land  shall  be  reciprocal, 
should  have  a  tender  interest  for  America,  where  not 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  extend  a  corresponding 
right  to  Japanese.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  how 
this  discrepancy  will  react  upon  the  position  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Japan,  should  they  seek  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  the  new  law.  In  truth  the  old 
conservatism  and  illiberality  die  hard,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  strengthen  its  hands  in  the  forthcom- 
ing negotiations  for  treaty  revision,  nothing  would 
have  been  heard  of  even  this  decidedly  qualified  and 
grudging  measure  of  reform. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

JAPAN    AT   HOME    (CONCLUDED). 

Two  Currents  of  Thought,  Progrissive  and  KL'trogrcssivc — National 
Regimcntati(jn — State  Soeialisni  and  i\Iilit:iristic  Patornalisin — The  InijX'rial 
Prerogative?* — Origin  of  the  Constitution — An  Aristocratic  Revohition — 
What  the  Constitution  Grants — Power  of  the  Purse  only  Nominally  in  the 
Hands  of  tlie  Diet — Professor  Hozunii's  View — The  Iitiix-rial  Connnand — 
Some  Precedents — Japanese  Cabinets  Do  Not  Necessarily  llepresi'ut  Parlia- 
mentary Majorities — The  Vigilant  Censorship — Tlie  Case  of  Dr.  Inouye's 
School  of  Pliilosophy — An  Interesting  Dialogue — The  Case  of  Mr.  Yutcio 
Ozaki — A  Hypothetical  Republic — The  Campaign  against  Socialism — ^The 
Case  of  the  lleimin  Shimhtm — A  Revolutionary  Propaganda — The  Imperial 
Cult — Worship  of  the  Emperor's  Photograph — Fanatical  Sacrifice  of  I^ife 
to  Save  Imperial  Portrait  from  Fire — Language  Used  in  Reference  to  the 
Emperor — Japanese  Administrative  System  Really  Absolutism — Change  as 
yet  Premature  —  The  Diet  Awakening  —  Safeguarding  its  Privileges — 
Historical  P^iUacies  Nurtured  by  Officialdom — Dr.  Kikuchi's  Misinforma- 
tion— Japanese  Sumptuary  Regulations — ^The  Campaign  against  "  High 
Collar  " — General  Count  Nogi  and  the  Peeresses'  Millinery — A  Spirited 
Lady  Antagonist — A  "  Beauty  "  Prize-winner — Position  of  "Woman  in 
Japan — Insuflerable  Attitude  of  the  Lord  of  Creation — The  End  of  Educa- 
tion— The  Individual  Subordinate  to  the  Family  and  the  State — Cliange  for 
the  Better  in  Female  Status — The  Japanese  Wife — Japanese  Marriage — 
Ct-ntralization — The  Position  of  Labour — Dearth  of  Ameliorative  Legislation 
— AVomen  and  Child  Labour — Japanese  Guilds — Tlie  Evolution  of  the 
Japanese  Proletariat — Learning  to  Strike — The  Concomitants  of  Industrial- 
ism— A  Plea  for  Japanese  Humanity — The  Oneness  of  Mankind — The 
Real  Difference  between  East  and  West — Japan's  Future  Assured — 
Pessimism  Unwarranted. 

In  Japan  nowadays  it  is  easy  to  detect  two  main 
currents  of  thought.  One  has  its  source  tuuong  the 
younger  liberal  elements,  while  the  other  rises  among 
their  more  conservative  elders.  Russia  and  Japan 
have  at  least  this  in  common  that  their  respective 
Governments  dread  individuality  as  much  as  the 
devil  is  supposed  to  dread  holy  water,  and  do  their 
best  to  rear  the  rising  generation  as  far  as  possible  on 
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a   uniform   plan.     Were   the   late   Herbert    Spencer 
alive,  he  would  find  in  Japan  a  vast   fund  of  material 
for  the  fortification  of  his  argument  against  regimenta- 
tion.    For  the  moment,  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  more  striking  manifestations   of  post-bellum 
official    Japan    are    seen    in   a    crude    form    of  State 
Socialism,  in  conjunction  with  militaristic  paternalism. 
Although   it   is  far  from  being  the  case  that  these 
reactionary    tendencies    are   universally  shared,    the 
fact  remains  that  the  imperial  prerogatives  and   the 
popular  reverence  accorded  to  the  imperial   office   are 
still  so  real  that  it  is  as  yet  premature  to  talk  about 
the  power  of  the  populace  in  Japan.     There  has  never 
been  a  popular  revolution  in  that  country  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  ;  the   conuiion   j^eople   had   no  pai't  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  during  the  early  six- 
ties, and  all  the  political  reforms   which  heralded  the 
birth  of  New  Japan  were  initiated  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  Constitution  itself  appears  as  the  gracious 
and  voluntary  gift  of  the  Emperor  to  his  duly  grateful 
subjects.     That   very    Constitution    is    an    admirable 
exemplification    of    how     rights    may   be    ostensibly 
granted  in  one  breath  and  abrogated  in  another.     The 
Diet  has  authority  to   do   certain   things  so  long   as 
those  things  are  satisfactory  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers  ;  otherwise,  judging  from  a  fairly  long  line  of 
precedents,  the  Diet  is  likely  to  disappear  for  the 
time  being,  while  the  Ministry  remains.     The  Emper- 
or's prerogatives  include  the  power  to  sanction  laws, 
to   convoke,   open,   close,   2:)rorogue  and   dissolve   the 
Diet ;  to  issue  Imperial  Ordinances  in  the  place  of 
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law,  when  the  Diet  is  not  sitting ;  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other  members  of  the 
administration  ;  to  determine  the  salaries  of  all  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
same ;  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  and  conclude 
treaties  ;  to  proclaim  the  law  of  siege  ;  to  confer  titles 
of  nobility,  etc  ;  to  order  amnesty,  pardon,  commuta- 
tion of  punishments,  and  rehabilitation.  The  Emper- 
or also  has  supreme  command  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
In  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  Emperor  selects 
his  own  advisers,  who  need  have  no  connection  with 
any  political  party,  and  who  may  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  Marquis  Katsura's  first  Ministry,  be  destitute  of  a 
majority  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  justly  held  to  be  the  most 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  representative 
assembly.  Superficial  perusal  of  the  Japanese 
Constitution  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  this 
power  is  secured  to  the  Japanese  Diet,  but  more 
careful  scrutiny  will  convince  him  that  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Article  LXX.  reads :  "  AVhen 
the  Imperial  Diet  cannot  be  convoked,  owing  to  the 
external  or  internal  condition  of  the  country,  in  case 
of  urgent  need  for  the  maintenance  of  public  safety, 
the  Government  may  take  all  necessary  measures  by 
means  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance;"  and  Article  LXXI. 
provides  that  "  when  the  Imperial  Diet  has  not  voted 
on  tlie  Budget,  or  when  the  Budget  has  not  been 
brought  into  actual  existence,  the  Government  shall 
carry  out  the  Budget  of  the  preceding  year."  It  is 
clear,   therefore,  that  an  unscrupulous  Ministry,  with 
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the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Army,  could 
virtually  defy  the  popular  representatives  and  yet 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  That  I 
have  not  exaggerated  the  futility  of  the  Constitution, 
as  an  emblem  of  limited  monarchy,  will  appear  from 
the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
Hozumi  who,  in  an  enthusiastic  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  in  which  his  admiration  for  Prince  Ito's 
work  almost  overpowers  him,  declares  that  the  Japan- 
ese Constitution  does  not  bind  the  Emperor  at  all. 
Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the  enormous  authority  of 
the  imperial  office,  quite  irrespective  of,  and  far  out- 
weighing, constitutional  endorsement.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  instances  of  the  kind  occurred  in 
1901,  when  the  House  of  Peers,  moved  by  hostility  to 
the  principle  of  party  Cabinets,  which  was  favoured 
by  the  then  Premier,  Marquis  Ito,  obstinately  declined 
to  pass  certain  bills  providing  for  increased  taxation. 
The  situation  had  reached  a  deadlock  which  in 
England  must  have  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.  Marquis  Ito,  however,  enjoyed  the 
unreserved  confidence  of  his  imperial  master,  and  no 
great  surprise  was  therefore  felt  when  His  Majesty 
sent  a  message  to  the  Upper  House  commanding  it  to 
pass  the  objectionable  bills.  The  Peers  promptly 
obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  Premier's 
resignation  followed  later. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  coercion  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  would  point  to  the  conduct  of  the 
then  Viscount  Katsura's  Ministry  in  the  latter  part  of 
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1902.  The  Government  had  elaborated  a  plan  of 
naval  expansion  to  extend  over  eleven  years.  The 
capital  assigned  for  the  purpose  was  estimated  at 
about  Yen  llo,000,000,  and  the  programme  was  to  be 
inaugurated  from  the  fiscal  year  1903-4.  The  source 
from  which  the  appropriations  were  to  be  annually 
derived  was  an  increased  land-tax  of  3.3  per  cent. 
Unluckily  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  Ministry's 
scheme,  this  increased  tax  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Diet  in  1899  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  only  five 
years,  and  this  term  would  expire  at  the  close  of  1903. 
Many  of  the  members  had  already  pledged  themselves 
to  their  constituents  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the 
original  tax  of  2.5  per  cent.,  in  the  event  of  their 
])eing  elected.  The  loudest  protest  was  raised  by  the 
Seiyu-kai  (usually  spoken  of  in  English  as  the 
Constitutionalists),  the  party  founded  by  the  late 
Prince  Ito.  On  this  issue,  however,  the  then 
Marquis's  followers  did  not  even  wait  for  him  to 
express  his  views,  and  the  bulk  of  the  General 
Committee  promptly  condemned  the  ministerial  plans. 
Under  which  king,  then,  was  the  Marquis  ?  He 
hesitated  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  the  naval 
increment,  because  he  realized  that  such  a  step  would 
prove  unpopular.  Instead  he  sought  to  temporize  and 
to  iuduce  the  Government  to  consent  to  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  appropriations  for  railways  and 
telephones  as  a  means  of  raising  the  amount  needed 
for  the  naval  programme,  in  preference  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  increased  land-tax.  Thus,  opinion  was  not 
divided   on  a  question  of  policy,  but  rather  on  one  of 
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ways  and  means.  The  Government  cannot  he  hlamed 
for  rejecting  Marquis  Ito's  proposal,  for  if  it  was 
admittedly  essential  that  the  Navy  should  he  increased 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  foreign  squadrons  in  Far 
Eastern  waters  and  to  render  Japan's  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  effective,  the  original  idea  of  meeting 
the  cost  out  of  a  slightly  increased  tax  on  land,  which 
had  already  been  in  operation  since  1899,  had  quite 
as  much  to  recommend  it  as  the  alternative  one  of 
suspending  such  productive  undertakings  as  railways 
and  telephones,  badly  as  both  are  managed  by  the 
State  in  Japan.  A  few  politicians,  notably  Count 
Okuma's  party  known  as  the  Shhnpo-to,  or  Progres- 
sives, announced  in  a  more  or  less  informal  manner 
that  they  were  opposed  to  l^oth  the  raised  land-tax  and 
the  naval  expansion,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  majority 
reserved  their  hostility  for  the  former.  In  England 
the  matter  would  have  been  speedily  decided  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  in  the  Lower  House  and 
its  subsequent  resignation,  but,  as  already  intimated, 
a  Japanese  Ministry  does  not  in  any  sense  represent  a 
majority,  the  consequence  being  that  when  the  Eower 
House  persistently  refused  to  pass  the  Land  Bill,  it 
was  not  the  Cabinet  that  resigned,  but  the  refractory 
Diet  that  was  dissolved  on  December  28th,  1902,  after 
a  brief  existence  of  six  months. 

It  is  open  to  question  how  long  these  anomalies  can 
continue  in  Japan.  The  authorities  fully  realize 
that  the  perpetuation  of  such  principles  of  govern- 
ment would  be  menaced  by  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas, 
and  the  censorship  is   ever  on    the    alert   to  prevent 
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the  circulation  of  original  or  translated  literature 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  animadverts  against 
monarchical  principles.  Some  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Inouye's  School  of  Philosophy  came 
under  the  ban  of  the  Department  of  Education  because 
certain  teachings  contained  in  Dr.  Muirhead's 
Eleinents  of  Ethics  were  deemed  subversive  of  the 
Japanese  official  conception  of  morality.  The  fact 
was  that  the  book,  in  explaining  the  relation  between 
motive  and  action,  cited  the  case  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  approving  a  capital  sentence  on  his  sovereign  to 
show  that  when  the  motive  is  good,  an  evil  action  re- 
sulting therefrom  cannot  be  absolutely  bad.  The 
upshot  of  this  awful  crime  was  that  the  special 
privilege  granted  to  the  school  by  which  graduates 
could  be  appointed  teachers  in  middle  schools 
and  normal  colleges,  without  passing  a  further 
examination,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  school  was 
further  notified  that  all  the  students  who  had 
graduated  since  the  special  privilege  was  granted 
had  been  disqualified  to  act  as  teachers.  The 
chief  offender  appears  to  have  been  one  Naka- 
jima  Tokuzo,  between  whom  and  the  Vice-Mi nister  of 
Education,  Mr.  Okada,  the  following  instructive 
dialogue  took  place  : — 

Mr.  Okada  :  Is  it  not  wrong  to  hold  that  if  the 
motive  of  the  action  be  good,  one  may  be  justified 
even  in  murdering  one's  sovereign  ? 

Mr.  Nakajima :  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
ethics,  such  justification  is  possible.  For  instance, 
when  liberty  is  regarded  as  the   highest  aim  morally, 
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an  extreme  action  may  be  resorted  to  on  an  extreme 
occasion.  Mr.  Muirhead  considers  that  the  highest 
object  of  human  life  is  contained  in  the  principle  of 
liberty.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  author 
approves  the  action  of  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Okada :  Is  it  not  an  improper  example  for 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Nakajima  :  Yes,  but  it  was  employed  only  in 
explanation  of  the  principle  advocated.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  thing  in  Japan  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  following  interview  between  Mr.  Nakajima  and 
Dr.  Yamakawa,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University,  was  also  reported  at  the  time  : — 

Dr.  Yamakawa  :  It  is  extremely  improper  of  you 
to  leave  such  an  example  in  the  text-book  when  Mr. 
Muirhead's  work  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Nakajima  :  I  do  not  regard  every  phrase  and 
sentence  of  a  text-book  as  a  golden  saying  or  rule. 
A  text-book  is  only  a  means  for  giving  instruction. 
It  is  not  intended  to  make  students  follow  every 
trifling  example  quoted  in  the  book.  The  example  in 
question  was  passed  by  both  the  teachers  and  students 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it.  If  I  had  been 
asked  what  would  be  the  results  had  such  an  event 
taken  place  in  Japan,  I  should  have  replied  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  believe  that  such  an  act  could 
ever  occur  in  this  country.  In  loyalty  to  the  Emper- 
or and  patriotism  our  school  is  second  to  none. 

All  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  explain 
his   attitude   were,  however,   in   vain.     The   Depart- 
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ment  of  Education  thought  that  if  men  trained 
in  that  particular  School  of  Philosophy  and  imbued 
with  such  teachings,  were  admitted  into  middle 
schools  and  normal  colleges,  serious  consequences  must 
follow.  A  curious  sidelight  on  the  case  is  that  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  education  who  was  shocked  at  the 
lack  of  moral  principle  shown  by  Mr.  Muirhead  and 
his  followers,  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  on  charges 
connected  with  what  was  then  known  as  the  text-book 
bribery  scandal. 

Characteristic  also  is  the  case  of  ]\Ir.  Yukio  Ozaki, 
Mayor  of  Tokyo  at  the  time  of  writing,  who  had  to 
resign  his  post  as  Minister  of  Education  in  1898, 
simply  because,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  and  in 
order  to  illustrate  an  argument,  lie  imagined  Japan  as 
a  repul)lic.  A  torrent  of  patriotic  denunciation  was 
poured  on  his  devoted  head,  and  he  prudently  retired 
from  the  scene  with  all  possible  speed,  lest  a  worse 
fate  should  befall  him. 

Any  public  advocacy  of  Socialism,  however 
academic  in  tone,  is  rigidly  and  mercilessly  put  down. 
A  modest  little  sheet  called  the  Heimin  Shimbun,  or 
"  Common  People's  Newspaper,"  used  to  appear 
weekly  in  Tokyo  as  the  organ  of  the  Japanese  Social- 
ists, but  its  days  were  numbered  and  it  was  finally 
suppressed  by  the  authorities.  Anti-war  meet- 
ings convoked  by  this  body  were  ruthlessly  dis- 
persed by  the  police,  who  would  not  even  allow 
a  small  socialist  group  to  be  photographed  in 
Hil)iya  Park,  ']\)kyo.  Significantly  enough,  al- 
though a  journal  which  academically  advocated    the 
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adoption  of  socialistic  principles  in  Japan  was  not 
permitted  to  exist,  a  paper  called  the  Kahumei  Hyo- 
ron,  or  "  Kevolutionary  Review,"  which  confined  its 
message  to  the  propaganda  of  anti-dynastic  uprisings 
and  "  blood  to  the  bridle  "  in  China  and  other  foreign 
countries,  enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  inter- 
ference until  a  foreign  newspaper  published  at 
Yokohama  called  attention  to  the  anomaly,  when  its 
disappearance  followed.  Needless  to  say,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
socialistic  ideas  into  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  woe 
betide  the  officer  or  private  who  should  be  detected  in 
the  act  of  inculcating  these  doctrines  ! 

None  understand  better  than  the  real  rulers  of  Japan 
the  Jesuitical  precept  that  the  seeds  of  adult  conduct 
are  sown  in  youth  and  that,  given  a  certain  line  of 
training  up  to  the  age  of  eleven,  the  average  subject 
may  be  expected  to  remain  true  thereto  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Loyalty  to  the  Emperor  has  therefore  been 
exalted  into  a  regular  cult.  Tlie  photograph  of  His 
Majesty  hangs  in  every  school  in  the  country,  and  the 
children  and  teachers  are  recpiired  to  bow  before  it 
daily.  On  more  than  one  occasion  during  recent 
years,  persons  have  been  known  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  the  effort  to  save  these  portraits  from  destruction  by 
fire,  and  such  deeds  are  extolled  as  worthy  of  profound 
admiration.  Writing  on  this  very  subject  as  far  back 
as  1903,  The  Japan  MaiJ,  whose  able  and  scholarly 
editor,  Captain  F.  Brinkley,  a  profound  sinologue  and 
for  many  years  past  Tokyo  correspondent  of  2716  'Times, 
will  scarcely  be  accused  of  prejudice  against  Japan 
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and  Japanese  manners  and  customs,  said  :  "  Another 
example  has  been  furnished  of  the  exaggerated 
loyalty  for  which  the  Japanese  of  the  Meiji  era  are 
remarkable.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  burning 
of  an  elementary  school  in  Iwate  prefecture,  a  servant 
who  obstinately  persisted  in  attempting  to  save  the 
Emperor's  photograph  lost  his  own  life  and  failed  to 
rescue  the  picture.  If  all  the  cognate  incidents  that 
have  occurred  during  the  Meiji  era  were  collected, 
they  would  make  a  formidable  list.  Principals  of 
schools  have  committed  suicide  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Imperial  likeness,  and  imbecile  persons 
have  taken  their  own  lives  because  a  building  in  which 
the  Empress  once  sojourned  was  devoured  by  flames. 
Then,  too,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  attitude  of 
students  and  teachers  towards  these  pictures  is  gener- 
ally one  of  more  than  veneration,  and  that  there  has 
generally  come  into  force  a  canon  w^iicli  converts  the 
likenesses  into  objects  of  awe  and  even  of  lively  fear, 
since  the  slightest  deviation  from  an  almost  fanatical 
rule  of  reverence  is  pretty  sure  to  evoke  vehement 
accusations  of  disloyalty  from  some  section  of  the 
public.  We  are  among  those  that  sincerely  admire 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  State,  when, 
as  in  Japan's  case.  His  Majesty  fully  deserves  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  we  recognize 
the  potency  of  the  feeling  as  a  factor  of  national  unity. 
But  it  often  occurs  to  us  to  reflect  with  uneasiness 
whether  a  danger  does  not  present  itself  that  this  over- 
strung sentiment  may  not  carry  in  itself  the  germs  of 
reaction.      Extremes   are   never   permanent.      It    is 
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impossible  for  any  feeling  to  glow  permanently  at 
fever  heat  in  human  bosoms.  The  extravagance  of  its 
displays  sooner  or  later  begets  a  tendency  to  revolt.  Of 
course  we  do  not  suggest  for  an  instant  that  any  danger 
is  yet  discernible  of  Japan's  lapse  from  loyalty.  But 
to  ensure  the  steadfastness  of  the  fine  feeling  which 
now  welds  the  nation  into  such  a  compact  entity,  it 
certainly  would  be  better  if  the  sentiment  should  range 
upon  a  soberer  level,  and  that  it  should  be  freed  from 
the  elements  of  passion  which  sometimes  impart  to  its 
exhibitions  an  asj^ect  of  hysteria.  The  Jiji  Shimpo, 
with  its  usual  insight  and  frankness,  discusses  the 
significance  of  the  Iwate  School  incident,  but  does 
not  touch  upon  the  view  we  have  suggested,  namely, 
that  the  sentiment  would  be  more  stable  were  it  less 
despotic.  The  point  our  contemporary  makes  is  that 
the  exactions  inspired  by  the  feeling  as  it  now  exists 
and  the  tyranny  with  which  its  sacrosanctity  is  guard- 
ed, produce  fear  instead  of  fostering  reverence.  The 
scrupulous  treasuring  of  the  Imperial  photograph,  the 
exaggerated  ceremonial  that  has  to  be  observed  towards 
it,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  any  deviation,  however 
slight  and  unintentional,  from  an  extremely  emotional 
code  of  etiquette,  all  tend  to  invest  with  apprehension 
and  anxiety  an  object  which  should  suggest  only  love 
and  veneration.  That  is  the  Jijis  criticism,  and  a 
thoroughly  sound  criticism  it  is." 

The  language  used  in  print  when  referring  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Imperial  Family,  or  to  anything  directly 
or  remotely  connected  therewith,  is  fulsome  to  a 
degree   of  which   the   West  has  no  conception,  even 
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when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  Far  Eastern 
partiality  for  honorifics.  It  is  forbidden  to  look  down 
upon  the  Emperor  from  any  elevation,  however  slight, 
and  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  is  true,  a  foreign 
resident  of  Tokyo  was  badly  injured  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  the  butt  of  a  trooper's  lance  because,  long 
before  His  Majesty  appeared,  he  neglected  to 
remove  his  hat.  The  expressions  "jewel  body" 
{gyokatai),  "dragon  countenance"  {ryogan),  "dragon 
costume "  {ryu-i),  "  holy  or  divine  countenance " 
(seiyan),  "  above  divine  or  holy  "  {seij'd),  and  many 
others  are  in  constant  use  in  connection  with  the 
Emperor  and  his  attributes.  Without  attempting  to 
criticize  the  motives  which  inspire  this  type  of 
hyperbole,  I  will  only  say  that  they  are  symptomatic 
of  an  underlying  conception  of  the  imperial  person  and 
the  imperial  office  wholly  out  of  harmony  witli 
Western  democratic  forms  of  government.  Efforts  of 
apologists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
administrative  system  in  Japan  is  really  absolutism 
in  the  guise  of  constitutional  government,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  system 
suits  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  and  in 
practice  it  works  so  well,  on  the  whole,  that  changes 
can  only  be  made  gradually  and  after  grave  and 
mature  deliberation.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be 
discerned  a  gratifying  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Diet  to  safeguard  with  great  jealousy  such  meagre 
rights  as  are  vouchsafed  to  it  under  the  Constitution. 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-sixth  session,  for  example. 
Dr.  Hatoyama,  the  talented  leader  of  the    Seiyu-kai, 
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called  the  Government  to  task  in  no  uncertain  terms 
for  its  failure  to  observe  Article  VIII.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whereby  it  is  provided  that  all  Imperial  Ordi- 
nances must  be  laid  before  the  Diet  at  its  next  session, 
and  that,  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve  them,  the 
Government  is  required  to  declare  them  invalid  for 
the  future.  In  this  case  the  Government  had  abrogat- 
ed a  law  regarding  judicial  affairs  in  Korea,  but  had 
not  submitted  to  the  Diet  the  Imperial  Ordinance  in 
regard  to  the  same.  The  Premier  and  other  members 
of  the  Government  were  called  upon  to  attend  the 
sitting  and  be  witnesses  of  the  enthusiastic  unanimity 
with  which  all  parties  in  the  House  adopted  what  was 
virtually  a  vote  of  censure. 

In  spite  of  the  modernization  of  Jajian,  there  are  as 
yet  very  few  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  readiness  to 
enter  the  comity  of  nations  on  terms  of  historical 
equality.  I  would  refer  the  reader  for  proof  of  this 
assertion  to  a  recent  address  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  in  London  by  Count  Mutsu,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Exhibition.  Count  Mutsu  remarked 
that  atone  of  the  entrances  to  the  Exhibition  the  visitor 
would  be  able  to  witness  twelve  brilliant  tableaux 
representing  various  epochs  of  the  2,500  years  of 
Japanese  history  !  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  further  back  than  the  Christian  epoch 
Japanese  history  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  best  au- 
thorities to  be  fabulous.  Scholars  like  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston, 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  Mr.  William  Bramsen,  and  Professor 
Basil  Hall   Chamberlain    all  concur  on    this    point. 
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In  much  the  same  spirit  Baron  Dr.  Kikuchi,  formerly 
Minister  of  Education  in  Japan,  had  the  temerity  some 
years  ago  solemnly  to  inform  or  more  correctly, 
misinform,  a  London  audience  that,  contrary  to  the 
case  in  England,  in  Japan  no  Japanese  subject  had 
ever  aspired  to  the  Throne,  though  even  Macaulay's 
proverbial  schoolboy  knows  that  for  seven  hundred 
years  the  nominal  incumbent  of  the  Japanese  imperial 
office  was  nothing  better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  Shoguns.  These  attempts  to  claim  for  Japan 
immunity  from  universal  human  laws  serves  no  better 
purpose  than  to  make  the  claimants  look  ridiculous. 
Perusal  of  the  history  of  Taira  Kiyomori  (1118-81), 
Hojo  Takatoki  (1303-33),  and  Ashikaga  Takauji  (1305- 
58),  will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person  that 
certain  subjects  in  Japan  have  entertained  considerable 
ambition  in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  play  of  individual  fancy  in  the  matter  of  dress 
among  school  children  is  sternly  discouraged.  School 
uniform  is  almost  universal,  and  in  official  establishments 
no  deviation  from  the  accepted  pattern  is  permitted 
even  in  the  smallest  details.  The  height  of  the  collar 
and  the  width  of  the  trousers  at  the  bottom  are  care- 
fully measured,  and  should  they  be  found  higher  and 
wider  than  these  sumptuary  regulations  call  for,  they 
must  be  altered  without  delay.  The  student  who  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  part  his  hair  is  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  dubbed  "  high-collar," — an  expression  which  has 
been  naturalized  in  Japan  to  connote  anything 
suggestive  of  elegance  or  taste  in  dress  in  either 
sex. 
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The  lengths  to  which  this  brand  of  Spartanism  can 
be  carried  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  instance. 
Some  time  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  General 
Count  Nogi  was  appointed  President  of  the  School  for 
Peers  and  Peeresses  in  Tokyo,  and  at  once  demonstrat- 
ed his  fitness  for  the  new  post  by  drafting  a  series  of 
sumptuary  laws  for  the  control  of  the  young  ladies' 
millinery,  at  the  same  time  issuing  orders  that  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  thrift  must  be  observed  by  the  female 
pupils  in  their  daily  life.  The  Principal  of  the  girls' 
department  was  a  Miss  Shimoda,  who  joined  issue  with 
General  Nogi  on  this  point,  and  very  properly 
contended  that  the  girls  should  not  be  taught  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  live  in  absolute  simplicity  and 
retirement.  On  the  contrary,  she  insisted,  they  should 
strive  to  become  accomplished  and  be  taught  to  take 
a  pride  in  their  personal  appearance.  Believing  in  the 
influence  of  example  as  well  as  precept,  this  spirited 
lady  attended  the  school  most  fashionably  attired,  and 
wore  a  fresh  himono  every  day  by  way  of  protest 
against  General  Nogi's  puritanical  regulations.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  banquet  which  she  gave  to  the 
faculties  of  the  girls'  department,  she  did  not  hesitate 
openly  to  criticize  the  principles  advocated  by  General 
Nogi,  and  declared  herself  in  favour  of  face  powder 
and  silk  dresses !  General  Nogi,  she  was  ready  to 
admit,  might  be  the  best  of  soldiers,  but  he  was  in  no 
position  to  pronounce  an  expert  opinion  on  what  was 
best  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the 
nobility.  General  Nogi  warmly  remonstrated 
againt     the     behaviour     of     Miss     Shimoda,    who 
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resigned,  and  in  her  place  was  appointed  as  head 
of  the  girls'  department  a  lordly  male  !  Another  very 
amusing  incident  in  connection  with  General  Nogi's 
incumbency  of  office  at  the  above  school  is  also  worth 
relating.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  one  of 
the  best-known  Japanese  newspapers,  offered  prizes  for 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Japan,  in  imitation  of  a 
similar  comjDetition  in  the  United  States.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  first  prize  was  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Peeresses'  School.  This  episode 
fairly  horrified  poor  General  Nogi,  and  the  young 
lady  at  one  moment  stood  in  imminent  peril  of  expul- 
sion, but  finally  the  incident  blew  over.  The  sequel, 
however,  brought  the  joke  to  a  fitting  climax.  The 
fair  prize-winner,  some  time  later,  thanks  to  her 
triumph  in  this  competition,  became  the  wife  of  the 
son  of  another  well-known  General,  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguished than  Nogi  himself! 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent about  the  conduct  of  the  educational  authorities 
in  the  above  cases.  Indeed,  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  disabilities  of  woman  in  Japan,  and  that  atrocious 
disparity  in  the  Penal  Code  which  virtually  puts  a 
premium  upon  the  husband's  infidelity  by  limiting  the 
criminality  of  adultery  to  the  wife,  and  by  non-recog- 
nition of  that  offence  on  the  part  of  the  husband  as 
ground  for  divorce,  one  must  rather  grant  that  any 
other  course  of  action  would  have  implied  stultifica- 
tion. Woman  must  be  kept  in  her  place,  as  taught  in 
the  Onna  Daigaku.  To  those  who  can  read  the 
advertising  columns  of  Japanese  newspapers  and  the 
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contents  of  Japanese  popular  magazines  for  both 
sexes,  there  is  something  at  once  ludicrous  and  obscene 
in  this  male  assumption  of  superiority,  this  smug 
arrogation  of  a  title  to  steer  the  women  along  the 
narrow  path  of  virtue.  Japanese  j^ublicists  have  the 
effrontery  to  devote  special  articles  to  solemn  con- 
sideration of  the  question  :  "  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  Japanese  women  ? "  while 
male  writers  in  the  daily  papers  do  not  scruple — for 
the  sake  of  blackmail — to  subject  refined  ladies  to  the 
foulest  and  most  virulent  abuse.  If  anywhere,  a 
suffragette  movement  would  be  abundantly  justified  in 
Japan,  but  so  far,  even  premonitory  symptoms  are 
hard  to  detect.  Good  or  bad,  in  Japan  the  official  end 
in  view,  as  regards  education,  is  the  State,  and  as 
regards  society  generally,  it  is  the  family  which  is  the 
legal  unit.  Speaking  of  the  former,  Mr.  Sawayanagi 
Masataro,  in  his  latest  work  on  Japanese  education,  as 
summarized  by  Mr.  Walter  Dening  in  The  Japan 
3Iail,  says  :  "  In  England  the  chief  object  of  educa- 
tion is  considered  to  be  the  development  of  the 
individual  boy  or  girl  for  his  or  her  own  sake.  Here 
the  principal  aim  of  our  school  system  is  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  serving  the  State.  This  subser- 
vience of  our  teaching  to  State  interests  is  to  be  traced 
to  Confucian  precepts  and  doctrines."  Speaking  of 
the  latter,  i.e.,  society,  Mr.  John  Harrington  Gubbins, 
C.M.G.,  in  a  masterly  introduction  to  his  translation 
of  the  Japanese  Civil  Code,  says  :  "In  his  able  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  Japanese  family  law,  Dr. 
Weipert  has  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
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Family  in  Japan.  This  importance  is  not  derived 
from  any  idea  of  ancestry,  though  pride  of  birth  is  as 
common  as  with  us,  but  from  another  set  of  ideas, — 
from  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
society  is  regarded.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
the  family  is  the  social  unit,  and  it  is  theoretically  as 
great  in  plebeian  as  in  patrician  circles,  for  in  this 
matter  neither  law  nor  custom  is  any  respecter  of 
persons.  With  us  it  is  the  individual,  in  Japan  it  is 
tlie  family,  round  which  everything  centres." 

Although  I  have  commented  somewhat  strongly 
upon  the  discrimination  shown  against  women  in 
Japan,  it  should  in  justice  be  added  that  in  this 
respect  also  great  progress  has  to  be  recorded.  To 
quote  Mr.  Gubbins :  "  Though  she  still  labours 
under  certain  disabilities,  a  w^oman  can  now  become 
the  head  of  a  family,  and  exercise  authority  as  such ; 
she  can  inherit  and  own  property  and  manage  it 
herself ;  she  can  exercise  parental  authority ;  if 
single,  or  a  widow,  she  can  adopt ;  she  is  one  of  the 
parties  to  adoption  effected  by  her  husband,  and  her 
consent  in  addition  to  that  of  her  husband  is  necessary 
to  the  adoption  of  her  child  by  another  person  ;  she 
can  act  as  guardian,  or  curator,  and  she  has  a  voice  in 
family  councils."  So  far  so  good,  but  still  more  is  re- 
quired, less,  perhaps,  from  the  written  than  the  unwrit- 
ten law,  before  Japan  can  rightly  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  modern  Power  in  the  best  Occidental  sense. 

Nevertheless,  woman  in  Japan  has  a  very  great  and 
growing  influence  quite  irrespective  of  legal  sanction. 
Mr.  James  S.   de  Benneville,   in  his  very  scholarly 
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work  More  Japotiico:     A    Critique  of  the  Effect  of  an 
Idea — Communityism — on  the  Life  and  History  of  a 

People,  says  :       "  To  say that  the  Japanese 

wife  is  a  mere  upper  servant,  an  automaton,  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  The  burden  that  is  laid  on  her 
calls  not  only  her  own  natural  office  in  life,  but  may 
call  on  her  to  take  man's  place.  It  is  not  the  Japan- 
ese habit  to  leave  anything  unprovided  for.  The 
details  are  all  foreseen.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  under  this  delicate  framework,  such  a  bundle  of 
queer  formalities  and  bows,  great  strength  of  character. 
And  strength  of  character  means  boldness  of  sacrifice, 
for  this  alone  calls  for  strength ;  to  use  the  term  of  an 
Italian  writer — '  A  heart  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  gold'." 
As  essentially  germane  to  the  question  of  the  status 
of  woman  in  Japan,  Mr.  J.  E.  de  Becker's  remarks  on 
marriage  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  their  entirety.  He 
says  : — 

"  The  present-day  marriage  in  Japan  is  a  civil  contract  made  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  in  due  form  of  law,  either  written  or  oral,  which 
contract  is  afterwards  recorded  by  a  public  official  (a  Registrar)  in  a  Family 
Registry  Office  in  a  village,  town  or  city,  and  the  said  contract  or  marriage 
takes  effect  immediately  upon  its  being  notified  (either  in  writing  or  orally) 
to  the  Registrar  by  both  parties,  and  at  least  two  witnesses  of  full  age,  and 
its  being  accepted  by  him.  Thus,  in  Japan,  the  essence  of  a  formal 
marriage  now  consists,  not  in  any  ceremony — religious  or  otherwise — but 
in  giving  a  written  or  oral  notification  of  such  marriage  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  place  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  husband  or  the  place  where  he  is 
staying.  Such  notification  must  mention  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the 
facts  required  by  law  and  must  be  vouched  for  by  two  witnesses  of  full  age. 
If  a  document  is  employed  it  must  be  personally  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
parties  and  the  witnesses  (proxies  are  not  permitted),  but  the  parties  need 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  attend  personally,  before  the  Registrar ;  if 
the  notification  is  made  orally,  both  of  the  parties  and  their  witnesses  must 
personally  appear  before  the  Registrar.  In  either  ease  immediately  the 
Registrar  has  accepted  the  notification  the  parties  are  man  and    wife  and  the 
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marriage  is  '  celebrated '  and  complete  ;  and  such  marriage  can  always  be 
proved  in  the  Japanese  Courts  by  the  production  of  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Registry  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Registrar.  (  Vide  Art.  775,  and  No.  2  of 
Art.  778.) 

It  may  be  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  caused  to 
foreign  residents  in  Japan  owing  to  the  Consular  Officers  of  certain  Powers 
not  being  allowed  to  register  the  marriages  of  the  subjects  of  their  nation 
which  have  been  contracted  according  to  the  Japanese  lex  loci,  and  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  various  Foreign  Offices  should  issue  instructions  to  the 
Consuls  under  their  jurisdiction  to  accept  Japanese  official  certificates  of 
marriage  and  register  the  marriages  so  certified.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, when  (for  example)  a  British  subject  marries  a  Japanese  lady,  the 
would-be  husband  and  wife  have  to  observe  the  Japanese  ceremony  first  and 
then  be  re-married  at  the  Consulate  !  Moreover,  as  many  people  desire  a 
Church  marriage  for  religious  reasons,  the  pair  have  then  to  go  to  the  Church 
for  a  third  ceremony  1 

The  efiect  of  a  marriage  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  husband's  country. 

In  the  case  of  a  divorce  by  consent,  a  notification  personally  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  parties  and  at  least  two  witnesses  of  full  age  must  be  given  to 
the  Registrar,  or,  if  preferred,  the  notification  may  be  given  orally  as  in  the 
case  of  marriage.  Immediately  the  Registrar  accepts  the  notification  the 
divorce  is  complete. 

Even  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  divorce,  the  party  who  brought  the  action 
must  register  the  judgment  if  successful. 

Divorce  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  home  country  of  the  husband  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  forming  its  cause.  But  the  Court  can 
make  no  adjudication  of  divorce  unless  the  fact  forming  its  cause  also 
constitutes  a  cause  of  divorce  according  to  Japanese  law." 

Concerning  illegitimate  children  and  the  uncivilized 
character  of  the  lawsof  some  Western  countriesgovern- 
ing  this  subject,  Mr.  de  Becker  has  the  following  : — 

"  It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  Japanese  legislators 
have  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  in  adopting  the  principle  of 
]egiiima.tion  per  subsequent  jnatrimonium.  The  cruel  harsh  provisions  of  the 
English  law  relative  to  the  disabilities  of  bastards  are  relics  of  mediaeval 
barbarism  and  cruel  intolerance  which  are  a  crying  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
State.  In  this  matter,  England  and  many  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  allowed  their  freedom  of  action  to  be  fettered  by  the  iron 
chain  of  unnatural  and  uncharitable  legislation  almost  entirely  l)ecause  the 
declarations  of  the  Council  of  Merton  have  crystallized  into  a  respectable 
fetish  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries.     Japan,  on  the  contrary,    while   she 
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sets  up  no  canting  pretence  to  be  a  '  Christian '  nation,  has  manifested  a 
tender  spirit  of  true  Christian  charity  and  philanthropy  and  has  (following 
the  lead  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  Powers  who  have  discarded  the 
paralyzing  superstitions  of  dark  and  bygone  ages)  adopted  a  liberal  and 
generous  policy  towards  illegitimate  children  which  does  her  honour,  and 
shows  that  her  jurists  are  animated  with  benevolent  sentiments  of  justice  and 
humanity." 

The  foregoing  facts  must  be  accounted  among  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  New  Japan.  It  is  left  for  us 
to  regret  that  not  all  the  manifestations  of  authority 
are  equally  ameliorative. 

Turning  again  to  the  negative  aspect  of  the  case,  we 
find  that  the  tendency  towards  ever  greater  and 
greater  centralization  is  anything  but  an  unmixed 
blessing.  While  the  authority  of  the  administration 
penetrates  into  so  many  walks  of  life,  registering, 
supervising,  controlling,  very  little  is  done  to 
check  the  speculation  which  augments  the  price 
of  objects  of  prime  necessity  and  makes  the  lot 
of  the  masses  still  more  arduous.  The  Govern- 
ment has  almost  monopolized  elementary  and 
higher  education  ;  it  owns  numerous  factories,  and 
in  its  hands  are  concentrated  camphor,  tobacco,  salt, 
telephones,  and  the  bulk  of  the  railways.  Only  as 
recently  as  the  end  of  1909  did  the  Government 
formulate  a  Factory  Bill  for  submission  to  the  Diet, 
and  this  was  eventually  withdrawn.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  no  law  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
employers  for  accidents ;  no  law  regulating  the 
employment  of  child  labour,  the  hours  of  work  per 
day,  the  cubic  space  of  air  in  mills  and  factories,  the 
temperature  of  such  premises,  nor  sanitary  conditions 
generally.     A  glance  at  official    statistics   shows  that 
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female  operatives  are  largely  in  excess  of  males,  the 
figures  for  1907  being  385,936  and  257,356  respective- 
ly. The  average  daily  wage  for  women  in  these 
factories  ranges  from  15  to  30  sen  (a  sen  is  about  a 
farthing),  v.'hile  men  earn  from  30  to  70  sen.  Child- 
ren earn  from  8  to  16  sen  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  from 
10  to  30  sen  in  the  case  of  boys. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  workmen's  guilds  of 
Japan  may  ere  long  evolve  into  something  not  unlike 
our  own  trade-unions,  and  that  the  discontent  of  the 
proletariat  is  almost  as  prone  in  Japan  to  find  expres- 
sion in  physical  violence  as  it  is  in  the  West.  Such 
phenomena  as  the  post-bellum  riots  in  Tokyo ;  the 
socialistic  demonstration  against  the  increase  of  car 
fares  in  Tokyo ;  the  destruction  of  property  which 
attended  that  demonstration  ;  the  strike  of  the  men  at 
the  Osaka  Arsenal ;  the  Asliio  Copper  Mine  riots 
which  were  accompanied  by  bloodshed  ;  together  with 
other  isolated  ebullitions  at  various  times  and  places, 
— all  teach  a  lesson  which  might  with  profit  be  heed- 
ed by  authority.  This  evolution  of  the  proletariat  is 
part  of  the  price  that  Japan  will  have  to  pay  for  her 
transition  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  state. 
The  Orient  may  move  slowly,  but  even  there  it  is  no 
longer  possible,  as  in  the  hajDpy  days  of  the  Bakufu, 
to  crucify  and  decapitate  an  entire  family  because  the 
head  thereof  has  been  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  of 
appeal  to  the  central  authorities  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  patrician  landlord.  Foreign  commentators, 
carried  away  upon  a  wave  of  almost  hysterical  en- 
thusiasm for  Japan's  great  victory,  have  often   shown 
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themselves  utterly  incapable  of  probing  beneath  the 
surface.  They  have  been  content  to  accept  official 
facts  and  figures  for  almost  everything,  and  for  many 
obvious  reasons  have  neither  possessed  nor  sought 
opportunities  for  first-hand  investigation.  But  had 
their  mental  industry  been  equal  to  the  task  of  review- 
ing economic  history,  they  might  have  realized  that 
not  even  Japan  can  wholly  abrogate  natural  laws.  The 
intellectual  and  physical  processes  of  humanity  may 
be  modified  and  repressed  there,  as  in  Russia,  but 
they  cannot  be  entirely  destroyed.  In  fact,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  an  analogy  between  the  history  of  economic 
events  in  Japan  and  Russia  during  recent  years.  The 
growth  of  Russian  industries  led  to  the  concentration 
of  large  numbers  of  the  commonalty  in  the  towns,  and 
the  consequent  daily  interchange  of  ideas  among  men 
not  naturally  stupid.  The  majority  learned  to  read 
and  the  rest  was  comparatively  easy.  Japan  is  under- 
going a  similar  evolution.  Doubtless  proletarian 
schemes  of  social,  economic,  and  political  reform  are 
sufficiently  crude  and  ill-digested,  but  they  none 
the  less  furnish  certain  groups  with  a  common 
ideal  which  is  bound  in  time  to  exert  tremen- 
dous centripetal  force.  The  foregoing  is  already 
more  than  a  forecast ;  it  is  a  fact.  The  Japan- 
ese bureaucracy  may  be  extremely  potent,  but  it 
overrated  its  own  powers  when  it  fondly  imagined 
that  it  could  admit  from  the  West  only  those 
particular  features  of  foreign  life  which  seemed  likely 
to  strengthen  central  authority,  and  that,  while 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  it  could  still 
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control  the  movement  permanently  by  a  species  of 
regimentation,  at  the  same  time  excluding  certain 
other  forces  which  are  the  invariable  concomitants 
of  Occidental  industrialism.  Some  foreign  writers 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  invest  the  Japanese 
Government  with  such  power,  but  events  are  proving 
them  ludicrously  wrong.  The  Japanese  mind  loves 
extremes  and  apparently  cannot  tolerate  moderation. 
It  is  conceivable  that  if  ever  the  belief  in  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king  should  be  shaken  in  the 
Japanese,  they  might  be  disposed  to  treat  the  monarch 
with  scant  ceremony,  even  if  they  did  not  found  a 
republic.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  cult  of 
Imperialism  is  bound  to  Aveaken  during  succeeding 
reigns  under  rulers  who,  not  to  the  manner  born  as  is 
His  present  Majesty,  will  find  the  sacrosanct  role 
more  and  more  trying.  Thus  a  new  factor  will  be 
introduced  into  the  political  situation,  the  extent  of 
whose  operation  cannot  at  the  moment  be  accurately 
gauged. 

I  have  the  fullest  belief  in  the  ability  of  Japan  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  future,  as  she  has  coped  with 
those  of  the  past,  and  if  in  these  chapters  I  have  tried 
to  place  my  finger  upon  the  weak  links  in  her  awe- 
inspiring  panoply  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to  prophesy 
her  ultimate  undoing,  but  rather  because  the  recent 
proneness  of  neurasthenic  publicists  to  dwell  solely 
upon  her  military  and  naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  mainland  of  East  Asia  has  created  a  state 
of  affairs  not  at  all  conducive  to  international  harmony 
and  economic   prosperity  in  those  regions.     How  far 
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this  feeling  of  unrest  and  alarm  can  affect  the 
material  well-being  of  its  victims  has  been  seen  in 
East  Siberia,  where  distrust  of  Japan  has  seriously 
retarded  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  and 
finally  attained  suchdimensions  that  the  central  Russian 
Government  felt  bound  to  issue  a  special  Communique 
in  1909,  with  the  object  of  allaying  these  panic  fears. 
An  even  more  efficacious  remedy  for  this  state  of 
mind  would  be  fuller  knowledge  of  Japan  as  she 
really  is,  not  only  on  the  mainland,  but  within  her 
island  gates.  The  chapter  of  accidents  is  necessarily 
uncertain,  but  other  things  equal,  nobody  who  knows 
the  number  and  complexity  of  the  purely  domestic 
issues  which  await  Japan  in  the  near  and  distant 
future  can  honestly  share  the  belief  that  she  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  warlike  aggression  as  a 
substitute  for  one  of  peace  and  normal,  albeit  less 
spectacular,  progress.  It  has  been  fashionable  to 
harp  upon  the  singularities  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  which  separate  them  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  I  am  not  blind  to  these  differences, 
but  they  are  more  incidental  than  fundamental  and 
are  almost  certain  to  yield  to  changes  of  environment 
which  must  follow  extended  intercourse  between  East 
and  West.  Vast  progress  has  already  been  made 
since  the  early  days  of  Meiji.  In  her  national  actions 
Japan  has  usually  proved  herself  eclectic  and 
co-operative,  and  it  is  insensate  folly  to  suppose  that 
she  is  seeking  permanent  alienation  from  the 
Occident.  That  she  should  deem  herself  entitled  to 
make  her  voice  heard  in  the   destinies   of  the   Far 
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East  is  perfectly  natural,  perfectly  right,  and 
absolutely  inevitable,  but  this  does  not  mean  armed 
isolation.  Japan  can  never  be  strong  enough  to 
achieve  any  such  disastrous  ideal,  and  her  leaders 
know  enough  of  the  world's  history  not  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  compelling  all 
other  rivals  to  acquiesce  in  a  Japanese  Far  Eastern 
hegemony. 

So  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  Japan,  in 
the  world's  Press  and  in  books  written  by  globe- 
trotting nonentities,  that  the  guileless  auditor}'^  of 
these  blind  ones  presuming  to  guide  the  blind  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally and  radically  different  between  the  people 
of  Japan  and  the  people  of  the  West.  In  this 
context  I  may  well  quote  the  Buddhistic  proverb, 
Sho-rd-byd-shi  no  ski  ku  wo  nogarnru  mono  wa  nai 
(*'  There  are  none  who  escape  the  four  sorrows  of 
birth,  old-age,  disease,  and  death  ")  and  the  Japanese 
saying — Idzuku  no  tori  no  naku  ne  wa  onaji  ("  The 
cry  of  a  bird  is  the  same  anywhere  ").  The  truth 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  quotations  is  so  self- 
evident,  that  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  mankind  in  its  ultimate 
essentials  is  about  the  same  the  wide  world  over.  To 
paraphrase  Herbert  Spencer,  human  nature  knows 
nothing  of  geographical  boundaries  nor  distinctions 
of  race. 

Japanese  human  nature,  then,  is  very  much  on  a  par 
with  human  nature  elsewhere.  It  is  always  unsafe  to 
indulge   in   sweeping    generalities    about    a    people. 
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There  are  bad  Japanese  and  good  Japanese,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  just  as  there  are  good  and  bad  of  every 
known  nationality  on  earth ;  and,  what  may  impress 
the  anti- Japanese  red-rag  ravers  as  still  more  incredi- 
ble, the  good  Japanese  are  in  a  very  appreciable 
majority,  which  fact  again  furnishes  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  remaining  races  of  mankind.  The  only  really 
vital  consideration  is  that  the  customs  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  are  so  extremely  antithetical  in  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  prevent  friction  between  Occidental  and 
Oriental  points  of  view,  not  on  account  of  any  inherent 
vice  or  malicious  diposition  on  either  side,  but  owing 
to  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  common  interest.  In  other 
words,  the  Oriental  looks  at  a  given  matter  from  a 
certain  standpoint  which  to  the  Westerner  not  infre- 
quently seems  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  And 
yet,  when  one  comes  to  understand  the  underlying 
motives  and  mainsprings  of  Oriental  thought,  one 
sees  that  often  enough  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  not 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Westerner.  This  being 
the  case,  the  Japanese,  notwithstanding  their  progress 
in  Western  science,  and  their  remarkable  materialistic 
achievements,  being  beneath  the  surface  an  essentially 
Oriental  people,  the  basis  of  whose  civilization  is  the 
philosophy  of  India  and  China,  cannot  be  rightly 
comprehended  without  long  study  of  their  national 
life  and  aspirations.  Not  until  East  and  West  have 
arrived  at  this  mutual  understanding  can  the  wide 
gulf  of  subjectivity  which  at  present  divides  them,  be 
successfully  bridged. 
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As  one  who  has  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  Japan,  and  as  a  profound  admirer  of  many 
Japanese  institutions  and  qualities,  I  Avould  fain 
record  my  own  conviction  that  Japan  is  neither  the 
angel  of  light  she  has  been  depicted  by  her  indiscreet 
admirers,  nor  the  power  of  darkness  her  detractors 
insist.  She  jniglit  well  quote  the  words  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Shylock  in  his 
plea  for  Jewish  identity  with  the  human  species. 
Being  human,  her  actions  cannot  rise  higher  than 
their  source ;  in  other  words,  no  conjunction  of 
circumstances  can  possibly  supervene  in  the  Far  East 
which  will  not  prove  amenable  to  ultimate  adjust- 
ment. 
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THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE 

(Official  Text  made  public  Sept.  27,  '05.) 

PREAMBLE 

"The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  being  desirous  of  replac- 
ing the  Agreement  concluded  between  them  on  the  30th  January,  1902,  by 
fresh  stipulations,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles,  which  have  for 
their  object : 

(a). — The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India ; 

(6). — The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by 
insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  China; 

(c). — The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their 
special  interests  in  the  said  regions. 

Art.  I. — It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Japan  or 
Great  Britain,  any  of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Agreement  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  Governments  will  communicate 
with  one  another  fully  and  frankly,  and  will  consider  in  common  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights  or 
interests. 

Art.  II. — If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever 
arising,  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers,  either  Contracting  Party 
should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special 
interests  mentioned  in  the  Preamble  of  this  Agreement,  the  other  Contract" 
ing  Party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  Ally,  and  will  conduct 
the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

Art.  III. — Japan  possessing  paramount  political,  military,  and  economic 
interests  in  Korea,  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such 
measures  of  guidance,  control,  and  protection  in  Korea  as  she  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  these  interests,  provided 
always  that  such  measures  are  not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  gommerce  ^nd  industry  of  all  nations. 
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Art.  IV. — Great  Britain  having  a  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
security  of  the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognizes  her  right  to  take  such 
measures  in  the  proximity  of  that  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for 
safeguarding  her  Indian  possessions. 

Art.  V. — The  Iligli  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of  thcni  will, 
without  consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements  with  another 
Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ohj'cts  descril)ed  in  the  Preamble  of  tliis 
Agreement. 

Art.  VI. — As  regards  the  present  war  l)etween  Japan  and  Russia,  Crreat 
Britain  will  continue  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  unless  some  other  Power 
or  Powers  should  join  in  hostilities  against  Japan,  in  which  case  Great 
Britain  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  Japan,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in 
connnon,  and  make  jieace  in  mutual  agreement  with  Japan. 

Art.  VII. — The  conditions  under  which  armed  assistance  shall  he  aflorded 
by  either  Power  to  the  other  in  tlie  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  ])resent 
Agreement,  and  the  means  by  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available, 
will  be  arranged  by  the  Naval  and  Military  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  who  will  from  time  to  time  consult  one  anotlier  fully  and  freely 
upon  all  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

Art.  VIII. — Tlie  present  Agreement  sliall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  VI.,  come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its  signature,  and 
remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  tliat  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have  notified  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  the  intention  of  terminat- 
ing it,  it  shall  remain  binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day 
on  which  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  denounced  it. 
But  if,  when  tlie  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  Ally  is  actually 
engaged  in  war,  the  Alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is  con- 
cluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  Undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their  resi)ective 
Governments,  have  signed  this  Agreement  and  have  aflSxed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  12th  day  of  August,  1905. 

(Seal)  Signed.  TADASU  HAYASHI, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 
(Seal)  Signed.  LANSDOWNE, 

His    Britannic    Majesty's    Princi])al     Secretary   of 
State  for  Foreign  Afliiirs." 


THE  AMERICAN- JAPANESE  UNDERSTANDING 

NOTES 

Exchanged   between    the   Japanese   Anibassadijr   at   Washington   and     the 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 

From  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Japanese  Embassy, 
Washington,  Nov.  30,  1908. 
Sir:— 

The  exchange  of  views  between  us  which  has  taken  place  at  the  several 
interviews  which  I  have  recently  had  the  honour  of  holding  with  you,  has 
shown  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  holding  important  outlying  insular 
possessions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Governments  of  the  two 
countries  are  animated  by  a  common  aim,  policy,  and  intention  in  that 
region. 

Believing  that  a  fraijk  avowal  of  that  aim,  policy,  and  intention  would 
not  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  neighbour- 
hood which  have  immemorially  existed  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  but  would  materially  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
peace,  the  Imperial  Government  have  authorized  me  to  present  to  you  an 
outline  of  their  understanding  of  that  common  aim,  policy,   and  intention: 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments  to  encourage  the  free  and 
peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on  the  P:icific  Ocean  ; 

2.  The  Policy  of  both  Governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive 
tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  stnlus  rjun  in  the 
region  above  mentioned  and  to  the  defence  of  tlie  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  commerce  and  industry  in  China ; 

o.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to  respect  the 
territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each  other  in  said  region ; 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interests  of  all 
Powers  in  China,  by  sujiporting,  by  all  pacific  means  at  their  disjiosal,  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  tlie  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  Empire ; 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  slalua  quo  as  above  described 
or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it  remains  for  the  two 
Governments  to  communicate  with  each  other  as  to  what  measures  tliey  may 
consider  it  useful  to  take. 
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If  the  foregoing  outline  accords  with  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  be  gratified  to  receive  your  confirmation. 
I  take,  etc.,  etc., 

K.  Takahira. 

From  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Nov.  30,  1908. 
Excellency : 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Note  of  to- 
day, setting  forth  the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  between  us  in  our 
recent  interviews,  defining  the  understanding  of  the  two  Governments  in 
regard  to  their  policy  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  this  expression  of  mutual  understand- 
ing is  welcome  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  appropriate  to  the 
happy  relations  of  the  two  countries  and  as  the  occasion  of  a  concise  mutual 
affirmation  of  that  accordant  policy  respecting  the  Far  East,  which  the  two 
Governments  have  so  frequently  declared  in  the  past. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  Your  Excellency,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  declaration  of  the  two  Governments  embodied  in  the  following 
words  : — 

(Here  follows  a  declaration  indentical  with  that  given  by  Baron  Takahira, 
and  the  signature  of  Mr.  Elihu  Koot.) 


I 


RUSSIA 

TREATY    BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND    CHINA 

Signed,  in  the  Russian,  Cliinese,  and  French  Languages,  at  St.  Petersburg, 

12th  February,  1881 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg,  19th  August,  1881 

(Translated  from  the  French  Text) 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  China,  desiring  to  regulate  some  questions  of  frontier  and 
trade  toucliing  the  interests  of  the  two  Empires,  in  order  to  cement  the 
relations  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  have  named  for  their 
plenipotentiaries,  to  the  effect  of  establisliing  an  agreement  on  tliese 
questions : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias :  His  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  de  Giers,  Senator,  Actual  Privy  Councillor,  directing  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  Eugene  de  Buzow, 
Actual  Councillor  of  State. 

And  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China :  Tseng,  Marquess  of  Neyong, 
Vice-President  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
furnished  with  special  powers  to  sign  the  present  Treaty  in  quality  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary : — 

The  above  named  plenipotentiaries,  furnished  with  full  powers,  which 
have  been  found  sufficient,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations : — 

Art.  I. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  consents  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  country  of  Hi,  temporarily 
occupied  since  1871  by  the  Russian  Armies.  Russia  remains  in  possession  of 
this  country  within  the  limits  indicated  by  Article  VII.  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

Art.  II.— His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  engages  to  decree  the  proper 
measures  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Hi,  of  whatever  race  and 
to  whatever  religion  they  belong,  from  all  persecution,  in  their  goods  or  in 
their  persons,  from  acts  committed  during  or  after  the  troubles  that  have 
taken  place  in  that  country. 

A  proclamation  in  conformity  with  this  engagement  will  be  addressed  by 
the  Chinese  authorities,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  Emi^ror  of  China, 
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to  the  population  of  the  country  of  Hi,  before  the  restoration  of  this  country 
to  the  said  authorities. 

Art.  III. — The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Hi  will  l)e  free  to  remain  in 
the  j)l:ux\s  of  their  actual  residence  ;is  Chinese  subjects,  or  to  emigrate  to 
Russia  and  to  adopt  Russian  dciiendence.  They  will  l>e  called  to  pronounce 
themselves  on  the  subject  before  the  re-establishniont  of  Chinese  authority 
in  the  country  of  Hi,  and  a  delay  of  one  year,  from  the  date  of  the  restoration 
of  tlie  country  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  will  Ik;  ;iccorded  to  those  wiio 
show  a  desire  to  emigrate?  to  Russia.  The  Chinese  will  oppose  no  imjK'di- 
ment  to  their  emigration  or  to  the  transportation  of  their  niovalde  projxTty. 
Art.  IV. — Russian  subjects  possessing  land  in  tlie  country  of  Hi  will  keep 
their  rights  of  pro{>erty,  even  after  the  re-establislinient  of  the  authority  of 
the  Chinese  Government  in  that  country. 

This  provision  is  not  ai)i)licablc  to  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  country  of  Hi 
who  shall  adopt  Russian  nationality  upon  the  re-establishment  of  Chinese 
authority  in  this  country. 

Russian  subjects  whose  lands  are  situated  without  places  appropriated  to 
Russian  factories,  in  virtue  of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Kuldja  of 
1851,  ought  to  discliarge  the  same  taxes  and  contributions  as  Chinese  suly'ects. 
Art.  V. — The  two  governments  will  appoint  commissioners  of  Kuldja, 
who  will  proceed  to  the  restoration  on  the  one  part,  to  the  resumption  on 
the  other,  of  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Hi,  and  who  will  be 
charged,  in  general,  with  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
Treaty  relating  to  the  re-establishment,  in  this  country,  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

The  said  commissioners  will  fulfil  their  commission,  in  conforming  to  the 
understanding  which  will  be  established  as  to  the  mode  of  restoration  on  the 
one  part  and  of  resumption  on  the  other,  of  the  administration  of  tlie 
country  of  Hi,  between  the  Governor-General  of  Shansi  and  Kansuh,  charg- 
ed by  the  two  governments  with  the  high  direction  of  the  affair. 

The  resumption  of  the  country  of  Hi  should  be  finished  within  a  delay  of 
three  months  or  sooner,  if  it  can  be  done,  dating  from  the  day  of  the  arrival 
at  Tashkent  of  the  functionary  who  will  be  delegated  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Shansi  and  Kansuh  to  the  Governor-General  of  Turkestan  to 
notify  to  him  the  ratification  and  the  promulgation  of  the  present  Treaty  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Art.  VI. — The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emj)eror  of  Cliina  will  pay 
to  the  Russian  Government  the  sum  of  nine  inilUotis  of  metallic  roubles, 
designed  to  cover  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  the  country  of 
Hi  by  the  Russian  troops  since  1871,  to  satisfy  all  the  pecuniary  claims  arising 
from,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  losses  which  Russian  subjects  have  sufl^ered 
in  their  goods  pillaged  on  Chinese  territories,  and   to  furnish   relief  to  the 
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families  of  Russian  sulyects  killed  in  armed  attaeks  uf  which  they  have  I)eeu 
victims  on  Chinese  territory. 

The  above-mentioned  sum  of  nine  millions  of  metallic  roubles  will  be 
paid  within  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  ])resent  Treaty,  according  lo  the  order  and  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  Governments  in  the  sjK.cial  Protocol  annexed  to  the 
present  Treaty. 

Art.  VII. — The  western  portion  of  the  country  of  Hi  is  incorporated  witli 
Russia,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  phice  of  settlement  for  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  who  shall  adoj)t  Russian  nationality  and  who,  by  this  action, 
will  have  had  to  abandon  the  lands  which  they  possessed  tliere. 

The  frontier  between  the  possessions  of  Russia  and  the  Chinese  province  of 
Hi  will  follow,  starting  from  the  mountains  Bedjin-taou,  the  course  of  the 
river  Khorgos,  as  far  as  the  place  where  this  river  falls  into  the  river  Hi, 
and,  crossing  the  latter,  will  take  a  direction  to  the  south,  towards  the 
mountains  Ouzoun-taou,  leaving  to  the  west  the  village  of  Kuldja.  Pro- 
ceeding from  this  point  it  will  follow,  whilst  being  directed  to  the  south, 
the  delineation  fixed  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Tchuguchack  in  1864. 

Art.  VIII. — A  part  of  the  frontier  line,  fixed  by  the  protocol  signed  at 
Tchuguchack  in  1804,  to  the  east  of  Lake  Zaisjin,  having  l)een  foimd 
defective,  the  two  Governments  will  name  commissioners  who  will  modify, 
by  a  common  agreement,  the  old  delineation  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
remove  the  defects  pointed  out  and  to  establish  an  effective  separation 
between  the  Kirghiz  trilx-s  suly'ect  to  the  two  Empires. 

To  the  new  delineation  will  be  given,  us  much  as  possible,  an  intermediate 
direction  between  the  old  frontier  and  a  straight  line  leading  from  the 
Kouitoun  hills  towards  the  Saour  hills,  crossing  the  Tcherny-Irtysh. 

Art.  IX. — The  commissioners  to  be  named  by  the  two  contracting  i)arties 
will  proceed  to  place  posts  of  demarcation,  as  well  on  the  delineation  fixed  by 
the  preceding  Articles  VII.  and  VIII.,  a-s  on  the  part  of  the  frontier  where 
posts  have  not  yet  been  placed.  The  time  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  these 
commissioners  shall  be  fixed  by  an  understanding  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

The  two  Governments  will  also  name  conniiissioners  to  examine  the 
fr(jntier  and  to  place  posts  of  demarcjition  between  the  Russian  province  of 
Ferganah  and  the  western  part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  K;ishgar.  The 
commissioners  will  take  for  the  bjise  of  their  work  the  existing  frontier. 

Art.  X. — The  right  recognized  by  the  Treaties  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  nominate  Consuls  to  Hi,  to  Tarbagatai,  to  Kashgar,  and  to  Urga  Ls  ex- 
tended, from  the  pre.sent  time,  to  the  towns  of  Soutcheou  (Tsia-yu-kwan)  and 
ofTurfan.  In  the  following  towns :  Kobdo,  Uliiissoutiii,  Khami,  Urumtsi, 
and  Goutchen,  the  Russian  Governpient  will  establish  consulates  in  prupor- 
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tion  to  the  development  of  commerce,  and  after  an  understanding  with  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  consul  of  Soutohcdii  (Tsia-yu-kwan)  and  of  Turfan  will  exercise  con- 
sular functiiiiis  in  tlie  noighbuuring  districts,  whtTo  the  interests  of  Russian 
sulijects  demand  tlitir  jircscnce. 

The  dLsjxisitions  contained  in  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Treaty  cnncluded 
at  Peking  in  18G0,  and  relative  to  tlie  concession  of  hind  for  the  houses  for 
the  consulates,  for  cemeteries,  and  for  pasturage,  will  apply  equally  to  the 
towns  of  Sou tcheou  (Tsia-yu-kwan)  and  of  Turfan.  Tiie  local  autliorities 
will  aid  the  Consul  to  tiud  provisional  habitations  until  the  time  when  the 
houses  of  the  consulates  shall  be  built. 

The  Russian  Consuls  in  Mongolia  and  in  tlie  districts  situated  on  the  two 
slojjes  of  the  Tien-shan  will  make  use  of,  for  tiieir  journeys  and  for  their 
correspondence,  the  postal  iiLstitutions  of  the  Government,  conformably  to  the 
stijjulations  of  Article  XI.  (^f  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  and  of  Article  XII.  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peking.  The  Chinese  authorities,  to  whom  they  will  address 
themselves  for  this  purpose,  will  lend  tlieui  aid  and  assistance. 

The  town  of  Turfan  not  Iwing  a  locality  open  to  foreign  trade,  the 
right  of  establishing  a  consulate  will  not  be  invoked  as  a  precedent  to  obtain 
a  right  analogous  to  the  ports  of  China  for  the  provinces  of  the  interior  and 
for  Manchuria. 

Art.  XI. — Russian  Consuls  will  communicate,  for  affairs  of  service,  either 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  town  of  their  residence,  or  with  the 
superior  autliorities  of  the  circuit  or  of  the  province,  according  as  the 
interests  which  are  resjiectively  confided  to  them,  the  importance  of  the 
affairs  to  be  treated  of,  and  their  prompt  exiJedition  sliall  ra^uire.  As  to  tlie 
rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  at  the  time  of  their  interviews  and,  in 
general,  in  their  relations,  they  will  be  based  ujion  the  resjject  which  the 
functii)naries  of  two  friendly  Powers  reciprocally  owe  each  otlier. 

All  the  afliiirs  which  may  arise  on  Chinese  territory,  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial or  otlier  transactioiLs,  Ijetweeii  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
states,  will  be  examined  and  regulated,  by  a  common  agreement,  by  the 
Consuls  and  tlie  Chinese  authorities. 

In  lawsuits  on  commercial  matters,  the  two  parties  will  terminate  their 
difference  amicably  by  means  of  arbitrators  chosen  by  one  side  and  the  other. 
If  agreement  is  not  established  in  this  way,  the  affair  will  be  examined  and 
regulated  by  the  authorities  of  the  two  States. 

Engagements  contracted  in  writing,  l>etweeii  Russian  and  Chinese  subjects, 
relative  to  orders  for  mercbandi.se,  to  the  transport  of  it,  to  the  location  of 
shops,  of  houses,  and  of  other  places,  or  relating  to  other  transactions  of 
the  same  kind,  may  l>e  presented  for  legalization  by  the  consulate 
and   by   the   superior   local   administrations,   who    are    bound    to   legalize 
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the  documents  which  are  presented  to  tliem.  In  case  of  non-execntion  of  tlie 
engagements  contracted,  tlie  Consul  and  the  Cliinese  authorities  will 
consult  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  execution  of  these 
obligations. 

Art.  XII. — Russian  subjects  are  authorized  to  carry  on,  as  in  the  past, 
trade  free  of  duties  in  Mongolia  subject  to  China,  as  well  as  in  places  and 
ainiaks  where  there  is  a  Chinese  administration  as  in  those  wliere  tliere  is 
none. 

Russian  subjects  will  equally  enjoy  the  right  of  carrying  on  trade  free  of 
duties  in  the  towns  and  other  localities  of  the  provinces  of  Hi,  of  Tarbagatai, 
of  Kashgar,  of  Urumtsi,  and  others  situated  on  the  .slopes  north  and  soutli  of 
the  cliain  of  tlic  Tien-slian  as  far  as  tlie  Great  Wall.  This  immunity  will  be 
abrogated  wlien  tlic  dcveloiiment  of  the  trade  necessitates  tlie  establishment 
of  a  Customs  tariff,  conforma))]y  to  an  understanding  to  be  come  to  l)y  the 
two  Governments. 

Russian  subjects  can  import  into  the  above-named  provinces  of  China  and 
export  from  tliem  every  description  of  jiroduce,  of  whatever  origin  they  may 
be.  They  may  make  purcliases  and  sales,  whetlier  in  cash,  or  l)y  way  of 
exchange;  they  will  liave  the  right  to  make  their  payments  in  merchandise 
of  every  description. 

Art.  XIII. — In  the  places  where  the  Russian  Governjuent  will  liave  the 
riglit  to  estaldish  consulates,  as  well  as  in  the  town  of  Kalgan,  Russian 
.subjects  may  construct  houses,  shops,  wareliouses,  and  other  buildings  on  the 
lands  wliicli  they  will  acquire  by  means  of  purchase,  or  which  may  be 
conceded  to  tliem  by  the  local  authorities,  conforiiia})ly  to  tliat  which  lias 
been  established  for  Hi  and  Tarbagatai,  by  Article  XIII.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kuldja  of  1851. 

The  privileges  granted  to  Russian  sulijects,  in  tlie  town  of  Kalg.an,  where 
there  will  not  be  a  consulate,  constitute  an  exception  which  cannot  Ikj  ex- 
tended to  any  other  locality  of  tlie  interior  provinces. 

Art.  XIV. — Russian  merchants  who  m;iy  wish  to  dispatch  merchandise 
from  Russia,  by  land,  into  the  interior  provinces  of  China,  can,  .as  formerly, 
direct  it  by  the  towns  of  Kalgan  and  Tungchow,  to  the  port  of  Tientsin,  and 
from  there  to  the  other  ports  and  interior  markets,  and  sell  it  in  those 
diflerent  jilaces. 

Merchants  will  use  this  same  route  to  export  to  Russia  the  merchandise 
purchased,  as  well  in  the  towns  and  ports  above  named  as  in  the  interior 
markets. 

They  will  equally  have  the  right  to  repair,  for  matters  of  trade,  to 
Soutcheou  (Tsia-yu-kwan),  the  terminal  point  of  the  Russian  caravaii.s,  and 
they  will  enjoy  there  all  the  rights  granted  to  Kussiau  trade  at  Tientsin. 
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Art.  XV. — Trade  by  land,  exercised   by  Russian  subjects  in  the  interior 

and  exterior   provinces   of  China,   will    l)e   governed   by   the   Regulations 
annexed  to  tlie  present  Treaty. 

The  commercial  stipulatioas  of  the  present  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  Regula- 
tions which  serve  as  a  supplement  to  it,  can  Ite  revised  after  an  interval 
often  years  has  elai)sed  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  rati  licat  ions  of  the 
Treaty:  but  if,  in  the  course  of  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  manifest  a  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
revision,  the  trade  stipulations  as  well  as  the  Regulations  will  remain  in 
force  for  a  new  term  of  ten  years. 

Trade  by  sea  route  of  Russian  subjects  in  China  will  I*  subject  to  the 
general  regulations  established  for  foreign  maritime  commerce  in  China.  If 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  modifications  in  these  regulatioas,  the  two 
Governments  will  establish  an  understanding  on  this  subject. 

Art.  XVI. — If  the  development  of  Russian  overland  trade  provokes  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment,  for  goods  of  export  and  import  in  China,  of  a 
Customs  tarifl)  more  in  relation  than  the  tariffs  actually  in  force  to  the 
necessities  of  that  trade,  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Governments  will  proceed 
to  an  understanding  on  this  subject,  by  adopting  as  a  base  for  settling  the 
duties  of  entry  and  exit  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Until  the  establishment  of  this  tariff,  the  export  duties  on  some  kinds  of 
teas  of  inferior  quality,  actually  imposed  at  the  rates  established  for  the  tea 
of  .superior  quality,  will  be  diminished  proportionately  to  their  value.  The 
settling  of  these  duties  will  lx>  proceeded  with,  for  each  kind  of  tea,  by  an 
understanding  betweep  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  envoy  of  Russia  to 
Peking,  within  the  term  of  one  year,  at  the  latest,  from  the  date  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  XVII. — Some  divergencies  of  opinion  having  arisen  hitherto  as  to  the 
application  of  Article  X.  of  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Peking,  in  1860,  it  is 
established  by  these  pre.sents,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  above-named  article, 
relative  to  the  recoveries  to  be  effected,  in  case  of  theft  and  tlie  harbouring 
of  cattle  beyon<l  the  frontier,  will  be  for  the  future  interpreted  in  this  sense, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  individuals  guilty  of  theft  or  the 
harbouring  of  cattle,  they  will  be  condemned  to  pay  the  real  value  of  the 
cattle  which  they  have  not  restored.  It  is  understood  that  in  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  the  individuals  guilty  of  theft  of  cattle,  the  imlemnity  to  l)e 
paid  cannot  1k>  j)laced  to  the  charge  of  the  hxsal  authorities. 

The  frontier  authorities  of  the  two  States  will  prosecute  with  all  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  individuals  guilty  of  the  harlnjuring 
of  or  theft  of  cattle,  and  should  take  the  measures  in  their  power  for  the 
restitution  to  whom  they  l)elong  of  cattle  diverted,  or  which  may  have 
passed  the  frontier. 
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The  traces  of  cattle  turned  aside  or  which  may  have  jiasscd  the  frontier 
may  be  indicated,  not  only  to  the  guards  of  tlie  frontier  posts,  l)ut  also  to 
the  elders  of  the  nearest  villages. 

Art.  XVIII. — The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Aigun  the  lOtii 
May,  1858,  concerning  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  Emigres  to 
navigate  the  Amur,  the  Sungari,  and  the  Ussuri,  and  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  populations  of  the  riverine  localities,  are  and  remain  confirmed. 

The  two  Governments  will  proceed  to  the  estalilishment  of  an  understand- 
ing concerning  the  mode  of  application  of  the  said  stipulations. 

Art.  XIX. — The  stipulations  of  the  old  treaties  between  Russia  and  Cliina, 
not  modified  by  the  present  Treaty,  remain  in  full  vigour. 

Art.  XX. — The  present  Treaty,  after  having  been  ratified  by  the  two 
Emperors,  will  Ihj  promulgated  in  each  Empire  for  the  knowledge  and 
governance  of  each  one.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  will  take  place  at  St. 
Petersburg,  within  a  period  of  six  months  counting  from  the  day  of  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty. 

Having  concluded  the  above  Article,  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  have  signed  and  sealed  two  coi)ies  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  the 
Eussian,  Chinese,  and  French  languages.  Of  tlie  three  texts,  duly  compared 
and  found  in  agreement,  the  French  text  will  be  evidence  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pre.sent  Treaty. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  twelfth  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

Signed         (L.S.)        NICOLAS  DE  GIERS. 
(L.S.)        EUGENE  BUTZOW. 
(L.S.)        TSENG. 

PROTOCOL. 

In  virtue  of  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty  signed  to-day  by  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Governments,  the  Chinese  Government  will 
pay  to  the  Russian  Government  the  sum  of  nine  millions  of  metnUic  roubles, 
designed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  of  Hi  by  the 
Russian  troops  and  to  satisfy  divers  pecuniary  claims  of  Russian  subjects. 
This  sum  shall  be  paid  within  a  period  of  two  years  counting  from  tlie  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty. 

Desiring  to  fix  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  aftermentioned  sum  the  under- 
signed have  agreed  as  follows  : — 

The  Chinese  Government  will  pay  the  equivalent  of  the  sum  of  nine 
millions  of  metallic  roubles  in  pounds  sterling,  say  one  milliim  four  lumdred 
and  thirty -one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  sterling  two 
shillings  to  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  London,  in  six  equal  jiarts,  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  sterling 
thirteen  shillings  and  eightpence  each,  less  the  customary  bank  charge  wliicb 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  these  payments  to  London. 
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The  payments  shall  be  scheduled  at  four  months'  distance  the  one  from  the 
other;  tlie  first  shsiU  be  made  four  montlis  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty  signed  to-day,  and  the  last  two  years  after  the  exchange. 
Tlie  present  j)rotocol  will  have  the  same  force  and  value  as  if  it  had  l)een 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  signed  to-day. 

In   faith   of  which   the   plenipotentiaries   of  the  two  Governments  have 
signed  the  present  protocol  and  liave  placed  their  seals  to  it. 

Done  at   St.   Petersluirg,   the   twelfth   of  Fel)ruary,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one. 

(Signed)        (L.S.)        NICOLAS  DE  GIERS. 
(L.S.)        EUGENE  BUTZOW. 
(L.S.)        TSENG. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  LAND  TRADE  BETWEEN 
RU88L\  AND  CHINA 

Art.  I. — A  trade  by  free  exchange  and  free  of  duty  (free  trade)  between 
Russian  and  Chinese  subjects  is  authorized  within  a  zone  extending  for  fifty 
versts  (100  li)  on  cither  side  of  the  frontier.  The  sujwrvision  of  this  trade 
will  rest  with  tlie  two  Governments,  in  accordance  witli  their  rcsj)ective 
frontier  regulations. 

Art.  IL — Russian  subjects  proceeding  on  business  to  Mongolia  and  to  the 
districts  situated  on  the  northern  and  southern  sloixjs  of  the  Tian-shan 
mountains  may  only  cross  the  frontier  at  certain  points  specified  in  the  list 
annexed  to  these  regulations.  They  must  procure  from  the  Russian 
authorities  permits  in  the  Russian  and  Chinese  languages,  with  Mongolian 
and  Tartar  translation.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  that  of  the 
leader  of  the  caravan,  a  specification  of  the  goods,  the  number  of  packages, 
and  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  may  be  indicated  in  the  Mongolian  or 
Tartar  languages,  in  the  Chinese  text  of  these  permits.  Merchants,  on  enter- 
ing Chinese  territory,  are  bound  to  produce  their  ]X'rmits  at  the  Cliinese 
post  nearest  to  the  frontier,  where,  after  examination,  the  permit  is  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  chief  of  the  post.  The  Chinese  authorities  are  entitled 
to  arrest  merchants  who  have  crossed  the  frontier  without  iwrmit,  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  Russian  authorities  nearest  to  the  comjjetent 
Russian  Coasul,  for  the  infliction  of  a  severe  penalty.  In  case  of  the  j:)ermit 
being  lost,  the  owner  is  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  Russian  Consul,  in  order 
that  a  fresh  one  may  Ix;  issued  to  him,  and  inform  the  local  authorities,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  temporary  certificate  which  will  enable  iiim  to  pursue  his 
journey.  Merchandise  introduced  into  Mongolia  and  the  districts  situated 
on  the  slojjes  of  the  Tian-shan,  but  which  have  found  no  sale  there,  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  towns  of  Tientsin  and  Soutcheou  (Tsia-yu-kwan),  to  be 
sold  or  to  be  sent  farther  into  China.  With  regard  to  the  duties  on  such 
merchandise,  to  the  issue  of  jjerm its  for  its  carriage,  and  to  other  Customs 
formalities,  jjroceediugs  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions. 

Art.  III. — Russian  merchants  forwarding  goods  from  Kiakhta  and  the 
Nerchinsk  country  to  Tientsin  must  send  them  by  way  of  Kalgan,  Dounl)a, 
and  Toun-tcheou.  Merchandise  forwarded  to  Tientsin  from  the  Russian 
frontier  by  Kobdo  and  Kouilioua-tchen  is  to  follow  the  sjime  route. 
Merchants   must  be  jjrovided   with  transport  permits  issued  by  the  Russian 
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aiitlmrities,  anil  duly  r/x(!(Z  liy  the  coniiK'teiit  Chinese  authorities,  wliiih  must 
give,  in  the  Chinese  and  Russian  languages,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  the  number  of  jKickages,  and  a  description  of  the  goods  they  contain. 
The  otticials  of  the  Chinese  Custom-houses  situated  on  the  road  by  which 
merchandise  is  forwarded  will  j)roceed,  witliout  delay,  to  verify  the  number 
of  the  packages,  and  to  examine  the  goods,  which  they  will  allow  to  pjiss 
onwards,  after  fixing  a  visa  to  the  jiermit.  Packages  o})ened  in  the  course 
of  the  Customs  examinations,  will  Ihj  closed  again  at  the  Custom-house,  the 
numlH?r  of  packages  opened  being  noted  on  the  {xjrmit.  The  Customs 
examination  is  not  to  last  more  than  two  hours.  The  permits  are  to  be  pre- 
sented within  a  term  of  six  months  at  the  Tientsin  Custom-house  to  be 
cancelled.  If  the  owner  of  the  goods  finds  this  term  insufficient,  he  nnist  at 
the  i)rojier  time  and  place  give  notice  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  In  ca.se  of 
the  i)ermit  being  lost  the  merchant  must  give  notice  to  the  authorities  who 
delivered  it  to  him  to  obtain  a  duplicate  and  must  for  that  purpose  make 
known  the  number  and  date  of  the  missing  ]3erniit.  The  nearest  Custom- 
house on  his  road,  after  having  ascertained  the  accuracy  of  the  merchant's 
declaration,  will  give  him  a  provisional  certificate,  accomiianied  by 
which  his  goods  may  proceed  on  their  journey.  An  inaccurate  declara- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  goods,  if  it  be  proved  that  it  was  intended  to 
conceal  the  sales  effected  on  their  road,  or  to  escape  j)ayment  of  duty,  will 
render  the  merchant  liable  to  the  infliction  of  the  j>enalties  laid  down 
by  Art.  VIII.  of  the  present  regulations. 

Art.  IV. — Russian  merchants  who  may  wish  to  sell  at  Kalgan  any  portion 
of  the  goods  brought  from  Russia  must  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  to 
the  local  authorities  within  the  space  of  five  days.  Those  authorities,  after 
the  merchant  has  paid  the  whole  of  the  entrance  duties,  will  furnish  him 
with  a  jK'rmit  for  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

Art  V. — Goods  brought  by  Russian  merchants  by  land  from  Russia  to 
Tientsin  will  pay  an  entrance  duty  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  rate 
established  by  the  tariff.  Goods  brought  from  Russia  to  Soutcheou  (Tsia- 
yu-kwan)  will  pay  in  that  town  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  sjune 
regulations  a.s  at  Tientsin. 

Art.  VI. — If  the  goods  left  at  Kalgan,  having  paid  the  entrance  duties,  are 
not  sold  there,  their  owner  may  send  them  on  to  Toun-tcheou,  or  to 
Tientsin,  and  the  Customs  authorities,  without  levying  fresh  duties,  will 
repay  to  the  merchant  one-third  of  the  entrance  duty  ])aid  at  Kalgan,  a 
note  to  that  eflect  l)eing  made  on  the  permit  issued  by  the  Kalgan  Custom- 
house. Russian  merchants,  after  paying  transit  dues,  i.e.,  one-half  of  the 
duty  s])ecified  in  the  tarifl,  may  fcjrward  to  the  internal  markets  goods  left 
at  Kalgan  which  have  paid  the  entrance  dues,  subject  only  to  the  general 
regulations  established  for  foreign  trade  in  China.  A  transj)ort  permit, 
which  is  to  be  ))roduced  at  all   the  Custom-houses  and  barriers  on  the  road, 
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will  be  delivered  fur  these  goods.  Goods  not  accompanied  by  such  permit 
will  have  to  pay  duty  at  the  Custom-houses  they  jjass,  and  liki7i  at  the 
barriers. 

Art.  VII. — Goods  brought  from  Russia  to  Soutciieou  (Tsia-yu-kwan) 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  internal  markets  under  tlie  conditions  stipulated 
by  Art.  IX.  of  these  Regulations  for  goods  forwarded  frtm  Tientsin  destined 
for  the  internal  market. 

Art.  VIII. — If  it  be  ascertained,  when  tlie^  Customs  examination  of  goods 
brought  from  Russia  to  Tientsin  takes  place,  tliat  the  goods  specified  in  the 
permit  have  been  withdrawn  from  tlie  packages  and  replaced  by  otliers,  or 
that  their  quantity  (after  deducting  wiiat  lias  been  left  at  Kalgan)  is  smaller 
than  that  indicated  in  the  permit,  the  whole  of  the  goods  included  in  the 
examination  will  be  confiscated  by  the  Customs  authorities.  It  is  understood 
that  packages  damaged  on  the  road,  and  which,  consequently,  have  been 
repacked,  shall  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  provided  always  that  such 
damage  has  been  duly  declared  at  the  nearest  Custom-Jiouse,  and  that  a  note 
to  such  effect  has  been  made  by  the  ofiice  after  it  has  ascertained  tlie  untouch- 
ed condition  of  the  goods  as  at  first  sent  off".  Goods  concerning  which  it  is 
ascertained  that  a  portion  has  been  sold  on  the  road  will  be  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. If  goods  have  been  taken  by  by-ways  in  order  to  evade  their 
examination  at  the  Custom  houses  established  on  tlie  routes  indicated  in 
Art.  III.,  the  owner  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
entrance  duty.  If  a  breach  of  the  aforesaid  regulations  h:is  been  com- 
mitted by  the  carriers,  without  the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  the  Customs  authorities  will  take  this  circumstance 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  fine.  This  provision 
only  applies  to  localities  through  which  the  Russian  land  trade  passes,  and 
is  not  applicable  to  similar  cases  arising  at  the  ports  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  provinces.  When  goods  are  confiscated  the  merchant  is  entitled  to 
release  them  by  paying  tlie  equivalent  of  their  value,  duly  arrived  at  by  an 
understanding  with  the  Chinese  autliorities. 

Art.  IX. — On  tlie  exportation  by  se.a  from  Tientsin  to  some  other  Chinese 
port  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  treaty  of  goods  brought  from  Russia  by 
land,  the  Tientsin  Customs  will  levy  on  such  goods  one-third  of  the  tariff 
duty,  in  addition  to  the  two-thirds  already  paid.  No  duty  shall  be  levied 
on  these  goods  in  other  ports.  Goods  sent  from  Tientsin  or  the  other 
ports  to  the  internal  markets  are  subject  to  transit  dues  (i.e.,  half  of  the  tariff' 
duty)  according  to  the  general  provisions  laid  down  for  foreign  trade. 

Art.  X. — Chinese  goods  sent  from  Tientsin  to  Russia  by  Russian  merchants 
must  be  forwarded  to  Kalgan  by  the  route  indicated  under  Art.  III.  The 
entire  export  duty  will  be  levied  on  these  goods  wlien  tliey  leave  the 
country.    Nevertheless,  re-imported  goods  bought  at   Tientsin,   as   well   as 
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those  bought  in  another  port  and  forwarded  in  transitu  to  Tientsin  to  be 
exported  to  Russia,  if  accompanied  by  a  Customs  receipt  for  the  export  duty, 
shall  not  pay  a  second  time,  and  the  half  re-importation  duty  (coasting 
duty)  paid  at  Tientsin  will  be  repaid  to  the  merchants  if  the  goods  upon 
which  it  has  been  paid  are  exported  to  Russia  a  year  from  the  tijue  of  such 
payment.  For  the  transport  of  goods  in  Russia  tiie  Russian  Consul  will 
issue  a  permit  indicating  in  the  Russian  and  Ciiinese  languages  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  the  number  of  packages,  and  the  :iature  of  the  goods 
they  contain.  These  permits  will  be  vised  by  the  Port  Customs  authorities 
and  must  accompany  the  goods  for  production  when  they  are  examined  at 
the  Custom-houses  on  the  road.  The  rules  given  in  detail  in  Article  III.  will 
be  observed  a^  to  the  term  within  which  the  permit  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Custom-house  to  be  cancelled,  and  as  to  the  proceedings  in  case  of  the  permit 
being  lost.  Goods  will  follow  the  route  indicated  by  Article  III.,  and  are 
not  to  be  sold  on  the  road  ;  a  breach  of  this  rule  will  render  the  merchant 
liable  to  the  penalties  provided  for  under  Article  VIII.  Goods  will  be 
examined  at  the  Custom-houses  on  the  road  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  under  Article  III.  Chinese  goods  bought  by  Russian  merchants 
at  Soutcheou  (Tsia-yu-kwan),  or  brought  by  them  from  the  internal  markets 
to  be  forwarded  to  Russia,  on  leaving  Soutcheou  for  Russia  will  have  to  pay 
the  duty  leviable  upon  goods  exported  from  Tientsin,  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  regulations  established  for  that  port. 

Art.  XI. — Goods  bought  at  Toun-tcheou,  on  leaving  that  place  for  Russia 
by  land,  will  have  to  pay  the  full  export  duty  laid  down  by  the  tariff. 
Goods  bought  at  Kalgan  will  pay  in  that  town,  on  leaving  for  Russia,  a 
duty  equivalent  to  half  the  tariff  rate.  Goods  bought  by  Russian  merchants 
in  the  internal  markets,  and  brought  to  Toun-tcheou  and  Kalgan  to  be 
forwarded  to  Russia,  will  moreover  be  subject  to  transit  dues,  according  to 
the  general  rules  established  for  foreign  trade  in  the  internal  markets.  The 
local  Custom-houses  of  the  aforesaid  towns  after  levying  the  duties  will  give 
the  merchant  a  transport  permit  for  the  goods.  For  goods  leaving  Toun- 
tcheou  this  permit  will  be  issued  by  the  Dounba  Customs  authorities,  to 
whom  application  is  to  be  made  for  it,  accompanied  by  payment  of  the  duties 
to  which  the  goods  are  liable.  The  permit  will  mention  the  prohibition  to 
sell  goods  on  the  road.  The  rules  given  in  detail  in  Article  111.  relative  to 
permits,  the  examination  of  goods,  &c.,  will  apply  in  like  manner  to  goods 
exported  from  the  places  mentioned  in  this  Article. 

Art.  XII. — Goods  of  foreign  origin  sent  to  Russia  by  land  from  Tientsin, 
Toun-tcheou,  Kalgan,  and  Soutcheou  (Tsia-yu-kwan)  will  pay  no  duty  if  the 
merchant  produces  a  Customs  receipt  acknowledging  payment  of  the  import 
and  traasit  duties  on  those  goods.  If  they  have  only  paid  entrance  duties 
the  competent  Custom-house  will  call  upon  the  merchant  for  the  payment  of 
the  transit  dues  fixed  by  the  tariff. 
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Art.  XIII. — Goods  imported  into  China  by  Russian  merchants,  or  export- 
ed by  them,  will  pay  Customs  duties  according  to  tlie  general  tariff'  for  foreign 
trade  with  China,  and  according  to  the  additional  tariff  drawn  up  for  Russian 
trade  in  1862. 

Goods  not  enumerated  in  either  of  those  tariffs  will  be  subject  to  a  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  XIV. — The  following  articles  will  be  admitted  free  of  export  and 
import  duty  : —  Gold  and  silver  ingots,  foreign  coins,  flour  of  all  kinds,  sago, 
biscuits,  preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  cheese,  butter,  confectionery,  foreign 
clothes,  jewellery  and  silver  plate,  perfumery  and  soaps  of  all  kinds,  charcoal, 
firewood,  handles  of  foreign  manufacture,  foreign  tobacco  and  cigars,  wine, 
beer,  spirits,  household  stores  and  utensils  to  be  used  in  hou.ses  and  on  board 
ship,  travellers'  luggage,  official  stationery,  tapestries,  cutlery,  foreign 
medicines,  glassware,  and  ornaments.  The  afore-mentioned  articles  will  pass 
duty  free  on  entering  and  on  leaving  by  land  ;  but  if  they  are  sent  from  the 
towns  and  ports  mentioned  in  these  regulations  to  the  internal  markets  they 
will  pay  a  transit  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Travellers'  luggage, 
gold  and  silver  ingots,  and  foreign  coins  will,  however,  not  pay  this  duty. 

On  import  or  export  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  overland  they  shall 
be  passed  ft-ee  of  duty,  but  on  their  being  sent  to  the  inland  marts  from  towns 
or  ports  mentioned  in  these  Rules,  they  shall  be  liable  to  transit-duty  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  duty,  however,  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  travelling  luggage,  gold  and  silver  ingots,  and  foreign  money. 

Art.  XV. — The  following  articles  are  not  allowed  to  be  imported  or  ex- 
ported, and  in  the  event  of  their  being  smuggled,  are  liable  to  co«fiscation  : — 

Powder,  projectiles,  cannon,  guas,  rifles,  pistols,  and  every  description  of 
firearm,  military  stores  and  supplies,  salt,  opium. 

Russian  subjects  travelling  to  China  may  have  with  them  for  self-defence 
one  gun  or  pistol  each,  notice  of  which  must  be  given  in  the  permits  which 
they  carry. 

The  import  by  Russians  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  lead  is  allowed  only  by 
si^ecial  permission  of  the  Chinese  authorities :  these  articles  may  be  sold  only 
to  such  Chinese  subjects  as  have  the  requisite  authorization  to  purchase 
them. 

The  export  of  rice  and  Chinese  copper  money  is  prohibited.  The  import 
of  rice,  as  also  of  every  kind  of  grain,  is  allowed  free  of  duty. 

Art.  XVI. — The  transport  of  goods  belonging  to  Chinese  merchants  is 
forbidden  to  Russian  merchants  attempting  to  pass  them  off  as  their  own 
property. 

Art.  XVII.— The  Chinese  authorities  are  entitled  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  against  smuggling. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  12th-24th  February,  1881. 
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Signed        (L.S.)        NICOLAS  DE  GIERS. 
(L.S.)        EUGENE  BUTZOW. 
(L.S.)        TSENG. 

PROTOCOL, 

The  undersigned  Nicoliis  de  Giers,  Secretary  of  State,  Actual  Privy  Coun- 
cillor directing  the  Inij)erlal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afliiirs,  and  Tseng, 
Marquess  of  Neyong,  Vice-President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  have  met  at  the  hotel  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflairs  to  proceed 
to  the  exchange  of  the  acts  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and 
China,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  12th-24th  February,  1881. 

After  perusal  of  the  respective  instruments,  which  have  been  acknowledged 
textually  conformable  to  the  original  act,  the  exchange  of  the  act  ratified  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  4th-16th  August,  1881,  against  the 
act  ratified  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  the  ord-15th  May,  1881, 
has  taken  place  according  to  custom. 

In  faith  of  which  the  undersigned  have  drawn  up  the  present  proces-verbal, 
and  have  affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  twelfth  of  February,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one. 

(Signed)        (L.S.)        NICOLAS  DE  GIERS. 
(L.S.)        TSENG. 

SUPPLEMENT    TO    ARTICLE    2    OF    THE    RULES    FOR    OVERLAND 
TRADE 

List  of  frontier  points  through  which  Russian  subjects  proceeding  to  China 
for  trade  may  pass. 

Russian  Posts  Chinese  Posts 

1.  Staro-Tsirukhaituisky  Hubolchihu 

2.  Tsagan-Oloevsky  Tserintu 

3.  Klyuchevskoi  Mokgedzege 

4.  Kulusutaevsky  Ulyantu 

5.  Chasucheycvsky  Dorolok 

6.  Durulguevsky  Horin-narasu 

7.  Tokhtorsky  Huratsa 

8.  Bayandarga 

9.  Ashinginsky  Ashinga 

10.  Montsinsky  Mindza 

11.  Sharagolsky  IJyalga 

12.  Kudarinsky  Kudara 

13.  Kiakhta  Kiakhta 

14.  Botsiisky  Hara-huchir 

15.  Zhelturinsky  Chirgetei 
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J  6.     Kharatsaisky  Ortoho 

17.  Khanmeisky  Irekchilaiu 

18.  Klyuchevskoi  Uyulet 

19.  Khanginsky  Builtiiis 

20.  Okinsky  Tsai-gool 

21.  Chinchilik 

22.  Yustult 

23.  Snok 

24.  Tsagan-obo 

25.  Burgasutal 

26.  Habar-usn 

27.  Bakhtai 

28.  Kaptagai 

29.  Pereval  Koksu 

30.  Horgos 

31.  Pereval  Bedel 

32.  Pereval  Terckti 

33.  Pereval  Turugart 

34.  Pereval  Suiok 

35.  Trkeshtam. 

This  list  of  transit  points  may  be  changed  by  agreement  between  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Peking  and  the  Cliinese  jSlinistry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  basis  of  data  whicli  shall  be  furnished  them  by  the  Russian  Consuls  and 
the  Chinese  frontier  authorities  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  these 
points.  These  alterations  may  consist  of  tlie  exclusion  of  several  points 
which  may  appear  superfluous,  or  of  the  substitution  for  these  of  others 
more  necessary  for  commercial  traffic. 

(Signed)  NICOLAS  DE  GIERS. 

(Signed)  TSENG. 

(Signed)  EUGENE  BUTZOW. 
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THE   HARBIN    AGREEMENT   CONCLUDED    BETWEEN   RUSSIA 

AND  CHINA,  MAY  10th,  1909. 

(Translated  from  the  original  Russian  by  the  author) 

In  view  of  the  mutual  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  contract  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  dated  27th  August  (Old  Style)  1896  (the  reign  of  Kwang- 
hsu,  22nd  year,  8th  month,  2nd  day),  on  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
organization  and  introduction  of  public  administration  on  the  lands  of  the 
Railway,  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  China  have  established  the  follow- 
ing general  rules : — 

1. — On  the  lands  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  are  recognized  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  which  must  not  be 
prejudiced  in  any  way. 

2. — All  sovereign  rights  of  China  on  the  lands  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  are  exercised  by  China,  and  neither  the  administration  of  the 
Railway  nor  public  administrations  shall  under  any  pretext  obstruct  the 
exercise  of  these  rights,  if  such  do  not  infringe  any  of  the  treaties  which 
have  been  concluded  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

3. — All  the  treaties  of  the  Chine.se  Eastern  Railway  at  present  in  operation 
remain  as  before  in  full  force. 

4. — Laws,  orders,  and  legislative  arrangements  arising  out  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  are  redacted  and  published  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the 
form  of  notifications. 

5. — Chinese  dignitaries  and  officials  visiting  the  settled  points  (of  the 
railway  zone^  shall  be  shown  appropriate  marks  of  respect  and  attention  by 
the  administration  of  the  Railway  and  the  organs  of  public  administration. 

6. — On  the  lands  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company  in  settlements 
which  possess  commercial  importance  public  administrations  shall  be  formed. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  settlements,  in  conformity  with  the  commercial 
importance  of  a  given  settlement  and  the  number  of  its  population,  shall 
elect  delegates  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  choose  an  Executive  Conmiittee,  or 
the  inhabitants  themselves  shall  directly  superintend  public  affairs  and  elect 
from  their  number  one  representative  (starshina)  who  shall  carry  into  effect 
the  resolutions  of  the  general  a,ssembly. 

7. — On  the  lands  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company,  both  the 
Chinese  and  foreign  ])opulation  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  assume  the  same 
obligations,  witlmut  the  slightest  difference  between  them. 
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8.— All  inhabitants  who  own  a  certain  amount  of  immovable  property  or 
pay  a  certain  annual  rental  and  established  taxes  enjoy  the  right  of 
participation  in  the  election  of  delegates. 

9. — The  President  is  elected  by  the  Asseni})ly  of  Delegates  from  their 
midst,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

10. — All  matters  which  concern  the  management  and  good  order  of  the 
settlements  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates. 
Institutions  and  organizations  which  involve  tiie  interests  of  only  a  part  of 
the  population,  as,  for  example,  churches,  commercial  companies,  schools, 
charitable  institutions,  etc.,  shall  be  supported  by  means  of  collections  from 
the  corresponding  jiart  of  the  population. 

11. — The  Assembly  of  Delegates  elects  from  its  midst,  irresj)ective  of 
nationality,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Their  number  must  nut 
be  more  than  three.  Besides  this,  the  President  of  the  Tsiao-she-tsui 
(Chinese  Railway  Bureau)  and  the  President  of  the  Railway  appoint  one 
delegate  each.  The  members  by  election  and  the  delegates  together  with 
their  President  constitute  the  Executive  Connnittee. 

12. — The  President  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  is  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Committee. 

13. — The  President  of  the  Tsiao-she-tsui  and  the  President  of  the  Railway, 
occupying  a  position  higher  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly  of 
Delegates  and  Executive  Committee,  are  invested  with  power  of  control  and 
the  right  of  personal  revision,  which  they  exercise  when  this  is  deemed  to  be 
indispensable.  Current  affairs  are  brought  to  their  knowledge  by  the  delegates 
(members  by  appointment)  mentioned  in  Paragraph  11.  All  resolutions 
emanating  from  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  are  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Tsiao-she-tsui  and  the  President  of  the  Railway  for  joint  approval,  after 
which  these  resolutions  are  published  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  for 
compulsory  observance  by  all  residents,  irrespective  of  their  nationality. 

14. — In  the  event  of  the  disagreement  of  the  President  of  the  Tsias-she-tsui 
or  the  President  of  the  Railway  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of 
Delegates,  these  must  be  transferred  to  the  Assembly  for  additional  investiga- 
tion. Its  resolution  shall  be  deemed  binding  if  it  is  passed  by  three-fourtlis 
of  the  votes  of  members  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

15. — Important  public  and  financial  questions  arising  in  the  settlements 
of  the  expropriated  zone  of  the  Railway,  on  consideration  by  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates,  are  transferred  to  the  President  of  the  Tsiao-she- 
tsui  (in  accordance  with  Article  1.  of  the  first  contract  of  1896)  and  to  tlie 
administration  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  for  joint  consideration  and 
confirmation. 

16. — Lands  which  have  been  allotted  specially  for  the  needs  of  tlie  Rail- 
way are  subject  to  the  independent  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
i.e.,  for  stations,  workshops,  and  so  forth.    All  remaining  lands  of  the  Rail- 
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way,  which  have  not  been  leased,  as  also  buildings  which  are  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  administration  of  the  liailway,  if  these  lands  and 
buildings  were  not  transferred,  in  conformity  with  ratified  j)lans,  to  the 
public  administrations,  shall  temporarily  continue  as  before  under  tlie 
independent  administration  of  the  said  Kailway.  I^ands  of  the  second 
category  shall  !«  temporarily  exempted  from  all  land  taxes  and  rates. 

17. — On  the  basis  of  the  above-cited  principles,  detailed  regulations  must 
be  drafted  for  the  public  administrations  and  police,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  land  taxes  must  also  be  fixed.  The  drafting  of  detailed  regulations 
should  Ije  undertaken  not  later  than  a  month  from  the  day  of  the  signing  of 
the  present  Agreement. 

18. — Until  the  drafting  and  enforcement  of  detailed  regulations  for  the 
public  administrations,  tliese  administrations  sliall  be  temporarily  governed 
by  the  existing  regulations,  but  witli  the  ai)plication  of  Article  !'•)  of  the 
present  Agreement  concerning  the  controlling  authority  of  tlie  President  of 
the  Tsiao  she-tsui  and  the  President  of  the  Railway  over  the  public 
administrations.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  of  the  President  of  the 
Railway  or  tlie  President  of  the  Tsiao-she-tsui  witli  a  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates  and  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  an  understanding 
by  means  of  negotiatioas  between  tliese  two  j)arties,  the  Cliinese  and 
foreign  population  shall  elect  each  one  delegate.  The  President  of  the 
Tsiao-she-tsui  and  tlie  President  of  the  Railway  conjointly  with  the  above- 
mentioned  two  delegates  from  the  population  shall  elect  a  fifth  reputable 
person,  a  Chinaman  or  a  foreigner,  in  order  to  consider  and  decide  the 
matter  together.  Three  members  by  election  of  tlie  Chinese  Commercial 
Society  shall  he  included  in  the  composition  of  the  Harbin  City  Council 
with  the  right  of  jiarticipation  in  its  afllairs  on  identical  terms  with  the 
other  members ;  at  the  Manchuria  and  Khailar  stations  two  representatives 
shall  be  elected  from  the  local  Chinese  trading  society,  who  shall  be  included 
in  the  corresj)onding  councils.  In  the  remaining  settlements,  where  general 
assemblies  only  exist,  tlie  Chinese  commercial  community  shall  be  granted 
the  right  of  participation  in  the  ct)nsideratit)n  of  affairs  on  identical  terms 
with  the  Russian  populatit)n.  On  the  drafting  of  detailed  regulations  the 
election  of  members  of  the  assemblies  and  committees  shall  be  carried  out 
on  new  princijiles. 

The  articles  of  the  present  Agreement  are  com])osed  in  the  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  French  languages  in  the  proportion  of  four  coj)ies  in  each 
language.  All  these  copies  are  signed  in  the  required  manner  and  validated 
by  the  seals  of  thecimtracting  parties.  In  the  event  of  disagreement,  the 
binding  text  is  the  French. 

Done  at  Peking,  April  27th  (Old  Style),  1909— of  the  rule  of  Siun-tun  the 
first  year,  thirtieth  month,  the  twenty-first   day.     The  signatures  follow: — 
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The  Russian  Minister,  M.  Korostovets;  President  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  General  Horvat ;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lian  Dun-yan ; 
Taotai  Shi  Chao-tsi  of  the  Harbin  Customs. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA 

EXCHANGE    OF    NOTES    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

AND    RUSSIA    WITH    REGARD    TO    THEIR    RESPECTIVE 

RAILWAY    INTERESTS    IN    CHINA 

No.  1 
Sir  C.  Scott  to  Count  Mouravieff 

The  Undersigned,  British  Ambassador,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  has 
the  lionour  to  make  the  Allowing  declaration  to  his  Excellency  Count 
Mouravieff,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  : — 

Great  Britain  and  Russia,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  in  China 
all  cause  of  conflict  on  questions  where  their  interests  meet,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  economic  and  geographical  gravitation  of  certain  parts  of 
that  Empire,  have  agreed  as  follows :  — 

1. — Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account,  or  on  behalf  of 
British  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly,  applications 
for  railway  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the  Russian  Government. 

2. — ^Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account,  or  on 
behalf  of  Russian  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  in  the  basin  of 
the  Yangtsze  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly,  applications  for 
railway  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the  British  Government. 

The  two  Contracting  Parties,  having  nowise  in  view  to  infringe  in  any  way 
the  sovereign  rights  of  China  or  existing  Treaties,  will  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  the  Chinese  Government  the  present  arrangement,  which  by 
averting  all  cause  of  complications  between  them,  is  of  a  nature  to  consolidate 
peace  in  the  Far  Ea.st,  and  to  serve  the  primordial  interests  of  China  herself- 

(Signed)      CHARLES  S.  SCOTT. 

St.  Petersburg,  April  28,  1899. 


No.  2 
The  Undersigned,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dul}' authorized  to 
that  effect,  has  the  honour  to  make  the  following  declaration  to    his   J^xcel- 
lency  Sir  Charles  Scott,  British  Ambassador  : — 

Russia  and  Great  Britain,  animated  by  tlie  sincere  desire  to  avoid  in  China 
all  cjiuse  of  ci;nflict  on  questions  where  their  interests  meet,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  economic  and  geographical  gravitation  of  certain  parts  of 
that  Empire,  have  agreed  as  follows: — 
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1.— Russia  engages  not  to  seek  fur  lier  own  aecount,  ur  on  lu'Iialfof 
Russian  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  in  tlie  basin  of  the 
Yangtsze,  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly,  applications  for  railway 
concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the  British  Governhient. 

2. — Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account, 
or  on  behalf  of  British  subjects  or  of  others,  any  railway  concessions  to  the 
north  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  not  to  obstruct,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, applicatii)ns  for  railway  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the 
Russian  Government. 

The  two  Contracting  Parties,  having  nowise  in  view  to  infringe  in  any 
way  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  or  of  existing  Treaties,  will  not  fail  to 
communicate  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  present  arrangement,  which, 
by  averting  all  cause  of  complication  between  them,  is  of  a  nature  to  con- 
solidate peace  in  the  F'ar  East,  and  to  serve  the  primordial  interests  of  China 
herself. 

The  Undersigned,  etc.  (Signed)     Count  MOURAVIEFF. 

St.  Petersburg,  April  16  (28),  1899. 


No.  2 
Sir  C.  Scott  to  Count  Mouravieff 

In  order  to  complete  the  notes  exchanged  this  day  respecting  the  partition 
of  spheres  for  concessions  for  the  construction  and  working  of  railways  in 
China,  it  has  been  agreed  to  record  in  the  present  additional  note  the 
arrangement  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  line  Shanhaikuan-Newchwang, 
for  the  construction  of  which  a  loan  has  been  already  contracted  by  the 
Chinese  Government  with  the  Shanghai-Hongkong  Bank,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation. 

The  general  arrangement  established  by  the  above-mentioned  notes  is  not 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  rights  acquired  under  the  said  Loan  Contract,  and 
the  Chinese  Government  may  appoint  both  an  English  engineer  and  a 
European  accountant  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  line  in  question, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  to  it.  But  it  remains 
understood  that  this  fact  cannot  be  taken  as  constituting  a  right  of  proi)erty 
or  foreign  control,  and  that  the  line  in  question  is  to  remain  a  Chinese 
line,  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  cannot  be  mortgaged 
or  alienated  to  a  non-Chinese  Company. 

As  regards  the  branch  line  from  Siaoheichan  to  Sinminting,  in  addition  to 
the  aforesaid  restrictions,  it  has  been  agreed  that  it  is  to  be  constructed  by 
China  herself,  who  may  permit  European — not  necessarily  Briti.sh — engineers 
to  periodically  inspect  it,  and  to  verify  and  certify  that  the  work  is  being 
properly  executed- 
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The  present  special  Agreement  is  naturally  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  right  of  the  Russian  Government  to  support,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
applications  of  Russian  subjects  or  establishments  for  concessions  for 
railways,  which,  starting  from  the  main  Manchurian  line  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  would  traverse  the  region  in  which  the  Chinese  line  terminating  at 
Sinminting  and  Newchwang  is  to  Ije  constructed. 

(Signed)    CHARLES  S.  SCOTT. 

St.  Petersburg,  April  28th,  1899. 


No.  4 
Count  Mouravieff  to  Sir  C.  Scott 

In  order  to  complete  the  notes  exchanged  this  day  respecting  the  parti- 
tion of  spheres  for  concessions  for  the  construction  and  working  of  railways 
in  China,  it  has  been  agreed  to  record  in  the  present  additional  note  the 
Agreement  arrived  at  with  regard  to  tlie  line  Shanhaikuan-Newchwang,  fur 
the  construction  of  which  a  loan  has  been  already  contracted  by  the  Chinese 
Government  with  the  Shanghai-Hongkong  Bank,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  Chinese  Corporation. 

The  general  arrangement  established  by  the  above-mentioned  notes  is  not 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  rights  acquired  under  the  said  Loan  Contract,  and 
the  Chinese  Government  is  at  liberty  to  appoint  both  an  English  engineer 
and  a  European  accountant  to  supervise  the  constniction  of  the  line  in 
question  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  to  it.  But  it 
remains  well  understood  that  this  fact  cannot  be  taken  as  constituting  a 
right  of  property  or  foreign  control,  and  that  the  line  in  question  is  to 
remain  a  Chinese  line,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
cannot  be  mortgaged  or  alienated  to  a  non-Chinese  Company. 

As  regards  the  branch  line  from  Siaoheichan  to  Sinminting,  in  addition  to 
the  aforesaid  restrictions,  it  has  been  agreed  that  it  is  to  be  constructed  by 
China  herself,  who  may  permit  European — Hut  necessarily  British — engineers 
to  periodically  inspect  it,  and  to  verify  and  certify  that  the  works  are 
being  properly  executed. 

The  present  special  Agreement  is  naturally  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  right  of  the  Russian  Government  to  support,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
applications  of  Russian  subjects  or  establishments  for  ctincessions  for 
railways,  which,  starting  from  the  main  Manchurian  line  in  a  soutli-westerly 
direction,  would  traverse  the  region  in  which  the  Chinese  line  terminating  at 
Sinminting  and  Newchwang  is  to  be  constructed. 

The  Undersigned,  etc. 

(Signed)    Coimt  MOURAVIEFF. 
St.  Petersburg,  April  16  (28),  1899. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  &  RUSSIA 

SIGNED    AT    PORTSMOUTH,    U.S.A.,    AUGUST    23rD,    1905 
Ratified  November  5th,  1905 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  on  the  one  part,  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  on  the  other  part,  animated  by  the  desire  to 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  Their  countries  and  peoples,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  named  Their 
Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say  : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  — 

His  Excellency  Baron  Komura  Jntaro,  Jusammi,  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  HLs  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

His  Excellency  M.  Takahira  Kogoro,  Jusammi,  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  His  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  tlie  United  States  of  America ;  and 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias — 

His  Excellency  M.  Serge  Witte,  His  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and 

His  Excellency  Baron  Roman  Rosen,  Master  of  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia  and  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America ; 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  the  following  Articles: — 

Art.  I. — There  shall  henceforth  be  peace  and  amity  tetween  Their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  between 
their  respective  States  and  subjects. 

Art.  II. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government,  acknowledging  that  Japan 
possesses  in  Korea  paramount  political,  military,  and  ecunomical  interests 
engage  neither  to  obstruct  nor  interfere  with  the  measures  of  guidance,  pro- 
tection, and  control  which  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  may  find  it 
necessary  to  take  in  Korea. 

It  is  understood  that  Russian  subjects  in  Korea  shall  be  treated  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  foreign  Powers,  that  is  to 
say,  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  most  favoured  nation. 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misunderstanding,  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties  will  abstain,   on   the   Russo-Korean   frontier, 
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frum  taking  any  military  measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Russian 
or  Korean  territory. 

Art.  III.— Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage — 

(1)  To  evacuate  completely  and  sinuiltaneously  Manchuria  except  the 
territt)ry  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  additional  Article  I.  annexed  to  this  Treaty  j  and 

(2)  To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the  exclusive  administration  of 
China  all  j)ortions  of  Manchuria  now  in  the  occupation  or  under  the  control 
of  the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  above 
mentioned. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declare  that  they  have  not  in  Man- 
churia any  territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  conce-sssions  in 
impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity. 

Art.  IV. — Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engage  not  to  obstruct  any 
general  measures  common  to  all  countries,  which  China  may  take  for  the 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria. 

Art.  V. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government  transfer  and  assign  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
China,  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien,  and  adj:icent  territory  and  territorial 
waters,  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and  concessions  connected  with  or  forming 
part  of  such  lease,  and  they  also  traasfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  all  public  works  and  properties  in  the  territory  affected  by 
the  ab(jve-mentioned  lease. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  nuitually  engage  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stipulation. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  on  their  part  undertake  that  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory  above  referred  to  shall  be 
perfectly  respected. 

Art.  VI. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government  engage  to  transfer  and  assign 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  without  compensation  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  railway  between  Changchun 
(Kuan-cheng-tzu)  and  Port  Arthur  and  all  its  branches  together  with  all 
rigiits,  privileges,  and  properties  appertaining  thereto  in  that  region,  as  well 
a-s  all  coal  mines  in  the  said  region  belonging  to  or  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
the  railway. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  China  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stipulation. 

Art.  VII. — Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their  respective  railways  in 
Manchuria  exclusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  and  in  no 
wise  for  strategic  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  railway  in  the  ter- 
ritory affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  ImiJerial  Governincnt.s  of  Japan  and  Eus^ia,  witli  a  view 
to  promote  and  facilitate  intercourse  and  traffic,  will  as  soon  as  possible 
conclude  a  separate  convention  for  the  regulation  of  their  connecting  railway 
.services  in  Manchuria. 

Art.  IX. — The  Imperial  Kussian  Government  cede  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full  sovereignty,  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Saghalien  and  all  islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  all  j)ul)lic 
works  and  properties  thereon.  The  fiftieth  degree  of  North  latitude  is 
adopted  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ceded  territory.  Exact  alignment 
of  such  territory  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
additional  Article  II.  annexed  to  this  Treaty. 

Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree  not  to  construct  in  their  res[)ective  pos- 
sessions on  the  Island  of  Saghalien  or  the  adjacent  islands,  any  fortifications 
or  other  similar  military  works.  They  also  respectively  engage  not  to  take 
any  military  metisures  which  may  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits 
of  La  Perouse  and  Tartary. 

Art.  X. — It  is  reserved  to  the  Russian  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  Japan,  to  sell  their  real  property  and  retire  to  their  country :  but, 
if  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they  will  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  industries  and  rights  of  property,  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  Japanese  laws  and  jurisdiction.  Japan  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  residence  in,  or  to  deport  from,  sucrh 
territory,  any  inhabitants  who  labour  under  political  or  administrative  dis- 
ability. She  engages,  however,  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  sucli  inhal)itants 
shall  be  fully  respected. 

Art.  XI. — Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan  for  granting  to  Japanese 
subjects  rights  of  fi-^hery  along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the 
Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Bebring  Seas. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing  engagement  shall  not  affect  rights  already 
belonging  to  Russian  or  foreign  subjects  in  those  regions. 

Art.  XII. — The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Japan  and 
Russia  having  been  annulled  by  the  war,  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  engage  to  adopt  as  ihe  basis  of  their  connnercial  relatl(jns,  j)ending 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
Treaty  which  was  in  force  previous  to  the  present  war,  the  system  of  recipro- 
cal treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most -favoured  nation,  in  which  are  included 
import  and  export  duties,  Customs  formalities,  transit  and  tonnage  dues,  and 
the  admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  subjects,  and  vessels  of  one 
country  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Art.  XIII. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  Treaty  comes  into  force, 
all  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  reciprocally  restored.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  each  appoint  a  special  Commissioner  to  take 
charge  of  prisoners.     All  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  one  Government  shall  be 
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delivered  Id  and  received  by  the  Commissioner  uf  the  other  Government  or 
by  his  duly  authorized  representative,  in  such  convenient  numbers  and  at 
such  convenient  ports  of  tlie  delivering  State  as  sucli  delivering  State  shall 
notify  in  advance  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  receiving  State. 

The  Crovernments  of  Japan  and  Russia  sliall  present  to  eacli  other  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  delivery  of  prisoners  lias  been  completed,  a  statement  of 
tlie  direct  exjK'nditures  respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  prisoners  ftom  the  date  of  capture  or  surrender  up  to  the  time  of 
death  or  delivery.  Russia  engages  to  repay  to  Japan,  as  soon  as  j)ossible 
after  the  exchange  of  the  statements  as  above  provided,  the  difference 
between  the  actual  amount  so  expended  by  Japan  and  the  actual  amount 
similarly  disbursed  by  Russia. 

Art.  XIV.— The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Tlieir  Majesties,  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Such  ratification 
shall,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  fifty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  be  announced  to  tlie  Inqierial 
Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  respectively  through  the  French  Minister 
in  Tokyo  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such  announcements  this  Treaty  shall  in  all  its 
parts  come  into  full  force. 

The  formal  exchange  of  the  ratifications  shall  take  place  at  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Art.  XV.- — The  present  Treaty  sliall  be  signed  in  duplicate  in  both  the 
Englisli  and  French  languages.  Tlie  texts  are  in  absolute  conformity,  but  in 
case  of  discrepancy  in  interpretation,  the  Frencli  text  shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  liave  signed  and  affixed 
their  seals  to  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Done  at  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  tliis  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-tliird  day  of 
August  (fifth  September  N.  S.)  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 

SERGE  WITTE. 
ROSEN. 

JUTARO  KOMURA. 
K.  TAKAHIRA. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    AGREEMENT 


In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  III.  and  IX.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  Ijctween  Japan  and  Russia  of  tliis  date,  the  undersigned  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  concluded  the  following  additi(;nal  Articles  :  — 
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J.  To  Art.  III. — The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  mutually 
engage  to  commence  tiie  witiidrawal  of  their  military  forces  from  tlie  ter- 
ritory of  Manchuria  simultaneously  and  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  conies  into  operation ;  and  within  a  jieriod  of  eiglitcen  montiis  from 
tliat  date  the  armies  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  completely  witlidrawn 
from  Manchuria   except  from  the  leased  territory  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 

The  forces  of  the  two  countries  occupying  the  front  positions  shall  be  first 
withdrawn. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  tl>e  right  to  maintain 
guards  to  protect  their  respective  railway  lines  in  Manchuria.  The  number 
of  such  guards  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  kilometre,  and  within  that 
maximum  number  the  Commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  armies 
shall,  by  common  accord,  fix  the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  employed,  as 
small  as  possible,  having  in  view  the  actual  requirements. 

The  Commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces  in  Manchuria  shall 
agree  upon  the  details  of  tlie  evacuation  in  conformity  with  the  above  ))rin- 
ciples,  and  shall  take  by  common  accord  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out 
tiie  evacuation  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  period 
of  eighteen  months. 

II.  To  Art.  XI. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  Treaty  comes  into 
force,  a  Commission  of  Delimitation,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  to  be  appointed  respectively  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties, 
shall  on  the  spot  mark  in  a  permanent  manner  the  exact  boundary  between 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  possessions  on  the  Island  of  Saghalien.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  bound,  so  far  as  topographical  considerations  permit,  to 
follow  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  North  latitude  as  the  boundary  line  and  in 
case  any  deflections  from  that  line  at  any  points  are  found  to  be  necessary, 
compensation  will  be  made  by  correlative  deflections  at  other  jioints.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Commission  to  prepare  a  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  adjacent  islands  included  in  the  cession,  and  finally  the  Commis- 
sion sliall  prepare  and  sign  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded 
territory.  The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  Articles  are  to  be  considered  as  ratified  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  they  are  annexed. 

Portsmouth,  the  5th  day,  9th  month,  38th  year  of  Meiji,  correspt)nding  to 
the  2;}rd  August  (5th  September  N.  S.)  1905. 

SERGE  WITTE. 
ROSEN. 

JUTARO  KO^SIURA. 
K.  TAKAHIRA. 


THE  AXTUNG-MI'KDEX    RAILWAY   QUESTION   COMMUNIQUE 

(Issued  by  Japan  on  August  7th,  1909) 

During  tlie  late  war  Japan  Iniilt  for  military  purposes  a  liglit  railway 
between  Antvuig  and  Mukden.  The  line  was  hastily  and  necessarily  imper- 
fectly constructed  and  was  wholly  unsuited  and  insufhcient  for  ordinary 
conunercial  purposes.  But  when  the  South  Manchurian  line  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  necessity  for  a  connecting  link 
between  that  line  and  the  Korean  system  became  apparent. 

Accordingly,  by  Article  6  of  the  Arrangement  complementary  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  of  19^5,  it  was  agreed  that  Japan  not  only  had  the  right  to 
maintain  the  military  line  in  question,  but  so  to  improve  it  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  convenience  of  commercial  and  industrial  goods  of  all  nations,  or  in 
other  words,  to  convert  the  purely  military  line  into  a  commercial  railway. 

The  objections  of  China,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty 
stipulations  above-mentioned,  on  what  must  be  regarded  as  frivolous  and 
inconsequential  grounds,  and  the  necessity  under  which  Japan  labours,  on 
(lie  other,  to  carry  out  under  all  circumstances  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments of  tlie  line  in  question,  make  it  entirely  proper  for  Japan,  in  taking  in- 
dependent action  in  the  matter,  to  explain  the  situation  wliich  calls  for  such 
action. 

The  existing  Antung-Mukden  military  railway  has  a  total  length  of  188 
miles  and  a  gauge  of  2  feet  6  inciies.  To  avoid  the  construction  of  tunnels 
and  bridges,  for  which  there  was  no  time,  the  line  was  given  many  wide 
detours  and  steep  gradients  and  sliort  and  sliarp  curves.  In  consecjuence 
of  tliese  defects,  tliere  is  naturally  fre<juent  danger  of  derailment.  Tlie 
hauling  capacity  of  the  engines  is  necessarily  very  small.  Three  or  four 
small  passenger  and  freight  cars  constitute  a  maximum  train.  And  on 
some  portions  of  the  line  where  tiie  grades  are  steep,  (rains  have  to  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  separate  hauls.  The  speed  eaj)acity  of  the  engines 
is  also  necessarily  very  low,  and  as  travel  on  the  line  by  night  is  impraetic- 
al)le,  the  transit  between  Antung  and  Mukden  requires  two  full  days. 

It  was  in  order  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  these  inq>erfeetions  and  to 
make  the  road  not  only  available  but  efficient  for  the  conunercial  require- 
ments to  which  it  was  to  be  devoted  after  it  luos  ceased  to  be  necessary  for 
military  purposes  that  the  improvement  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  com- 
j)lementary  arrangements  of  1905. 
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By  the  opening  of  the  Mukden-Antung-Fusan  line  anotliei-  route  will  be 

established  for  inter-continental  intercourse  between  Europe  on  the  one 
hand  and  Japan  and  the  Far  East  generally  on  the  otlier.  Tlie  new  route  will 
have  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  sea  voyage  to  ten  liours.  But  in  order 
to  make  the  route  effective  and  useful  it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  have  the 
same  gauge  and  efficiency  as  the  Korean  and  South  Manchnrian  railway 
system  of  which  the  route  under  consideration  will  be  the  connecting  link. 
The  improvements  which  are  absolutely  essential  include  the  boring  of 
tunnels;  the  building  of  bridges;  the  straightening  and  grading  of  tlie  line 
and  the  changing  of  the  gauge  to  standard  gauge,  used  in  the  connecting 
Korean  and  South  Manchnrian  systems.  With  these  improvements,  the 
distance  will  be  shortened  ;  the  time  of  transit  between  Antung  and  Mukden 
reduced  from  two  full  days  to  eiglit  or  nine  hours,  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  line  will  be  established.  Without  them  the  railway  will  remain  as  at 
present,  entirely  useless  for  commercial  purposes. 

Accordingly,  private  negotiations  were  at  tlie  outset  carried  on  with  Cliina 
with  a  view  to  make  the  Antung-Mukden  Eailway  available,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Korean  and  Soutli  Manclmrian 
systems  in  the  great  inter-continental  trimk-line.  But  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure having  proved  abortive,  the  Imperial  Government  in  January  last 
officially  proposed  to  China  tliat  commissioners  be  despatclied  t(3  survey  the 
line.  This  proposal  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Com- 
missioners made  and  agreed  upon  a  joint  survey  of  the  proposed  ro\ite.  witli 
the  exception  of  a  small  section  of  some  29  miles  in  lengtli  between  Mukden 
and  Chen-hsiang-tun.  This  work  was  completed  early  in  Ajiril,  and  steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  report  the  result  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

As  the  route  between  Mukden  and  Chen-hsiang-tun  remained  to  l)e  dis- 
cussed between  the  two  Governments,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  delay,  proposed  to  commence  work  on  that  portion  of 
the  line  east  of  Chen-hsiang-tun  whicli  had  been  duly  surveyed,  leaving  tlie 
Mnkden-Chen-hsiang-tun  section  for  subsequent  examination  and  adjustment^ 
and  they  announced  their  desire  to  begin  the  purchase  of  the  land  required 
for  railway  purposes. 

But  China  having  recourse  to  her  well-known  policy  of  obstruction  and 
procrastination,  evaded  the  just  and  reasonable  demand  of  Japan,  and  raised 
collateral  questions  regarding  the  police  authority  in  the  railway  zones  and 
the  withdrawal  of  railway  guards.  The  Imperial  Government,  appealiug  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  repeatedly  urged  Cliina  to  accord  to  tiieir 
demands. 

Finally,  on  the  24tli  June  last,  China  sent  a  reply  whicli,  if  concurred  iu, 
would  wholly  nullify  the  provision  of  the  agreement  of  I'JO.'miu  the  siilject 
of  this  Antung-jSIukden  line,  and  utterly  destroy  the  value   of  the   railway 
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Disregarding  the  survey  agreed  to  by  the  coramissioncrs  of  tlie  two  Govern- 
nu'iits,  tliat  reply,  besides  reviving  the  question  of  police  autliority  and  rail- 
way guards,  and  raising  other  immaterial  issues,  which  would  api)roi)riately 
lend  themselves  to  separate  and  independent  negotiations,  declares  that  the 
work  of  improvement  must  be  confined  to  the  existing  track  and  that  no 
broadening  of  the  gauge  can  be  permitted. 

The  Imperial  Government,  reluctant  to  take  measures  tending  to  impair 
the  good  relations  between  the  two  countries,  have  up  to  this  time  limited 
their  action  to  an  endeavour  to  induce  China  to  re-consider  her  untenable 
position,  and  to  adopt  a  course  consistent  with  the  manifest  hitention  of  the 
parties  to  the  engagement  of  1905.  Already  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed 
since  the  note  of  June  24th  was  received,  and  China  still  maintains  an 
unyielding  and  unaccommodating  attitude  which  gives  no  promise  of 
anything  but  vain  and  unprofitable  negotiations. 

In  this  situation  the  Imperial  Government  are  compelled  to  take  action 
independent  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
works  of  reconstruction  and  improvement,  according  to  their  treaty  rights, 
and  m  harmony  with  the  survey  of  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 


CHINA'S  STATEMENT  TO  THE  POWERS 

The  following  is  a  full  tran.sliition  published  by  the  Nationnl  Review  of 
Shanghai  of  the  telegraphic  dispatch  forwarded  by  the  Chinese  Governniont 
to  all  Chinese  Ministers  abroad,  as  a  result  of  the  Note  handed  to  the  Wai- 
wu-pu  by  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Peking  in  reference  to  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  question  : — 

In  the  eleventh  moon  of  the  31st  year  of  Kuang  Hsu  (November,  190-'))  ihe 
Chinese  and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  agreed  upon  the  conversion  of  tlie 
Antung-Mukden  Railway  from  a  military  into  a  commercial  line,  and  they 
also  agreed  that  the  line  should  be  built  and  repaired  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  that  the  right  to  redeem  the 
railway  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  should  remain  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  also  agreed  that  tlie  work  of  reconstruction  shoukl  he 
commenced  within  a  period  of  two  years.  The  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  line  were  to  be  carried  out  as  a  joint  Chinese  and  Japanese 
enterprise,  each  Government  appointing  commissioners  for  the  purpose,  and 
hence  China  has  every  right  to  send  her  representatives  to  take  part  in  the 
control  and  inspection  of  the  operations.  At  the  expiry  of  the  time  stipulated 
in  the  agreement,  however,  the  Japanese  Government  gave  no  indication  of 
any  intention  to  resume  negotiations  in  the  matter,  nor  did  the  Japanese 
Government  do  so  until  the  spring  of  this  year.  With  a  view  to  cementing 
the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  China  the  Chinese  Government 
yielded  to  a  request  for  a  resumption  of  negotiations,  and  the  Yuchuanpu 
accordingly  sent  officers  to  survey  the  line  in  company  with  t)fficers  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Japanese  Government.  Subsequently  the  Viceroy  of 
the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  (Manchuria)  communicated  with  the  Japanese 
Consul  at  Mukden,  insisting  upon  liokling  to  the  original  Arrangements 
for  the  building  of  the  line,  but  the  Consul  further  delayed  matters 
by  refusing  China's  request  that  Japan  should  not  place  military 
guards  either  on  or  adjacent  to  the  line,  but  should  leave  the  policing 
of  the  railway  zone  to  China,  through  whose  territory  the  line  runs. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  long  delay.  Negotiations  were  still  proceeding 
when,  quite  unexpectedly,  on  the  21st  of  this  moon  (Friday,  the  6th  August), 
the  Japanese  ISIiuister  sent  a  communication  to  the  Wai-wu-pu  charging 
China  with  procrastination  and  declaring  tliat  Japan  would  forthwith 
commence  the  work  without  Cliinese  co-operation. 
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On  receipt  of  this  communication  the  Wai-wu-pu  forwarded  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  in  Peking  a  reply,  the  gist  of  whicli  was  that  as  the 
improvements  were  Ijeing  made  in  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  no 
necessity  existed  for  the  extensicm  uf  tiie  railway  zone,  but  China  would  not 
raise  any  objection  if  Japan  wished  to  change  tlie  gauge  and  efii^ct  other 
improvements  of  an  engineering  character.  The  reply  further  empliasizes 
that  in  the  event  of  the  gauge  being  changed  it  must  be  made  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Peking-Mukden  line,  and  that  no  other  changes  nnist  be  made 
than  those  entailed  by  the  necessities  of  engineering.  This  stipulation  has 
jiarticular  reference  to  the  suggested  possibilities  of  a  general  cliange  of  route. 
The  reply  also  stated  that  no  extensi(jn  of  military  control  or  patrolling  of 
railways  in  Manchuria  would  be  permitted  and  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  police  for  guarding  tiie  line.  It  concluded  by 
repudiating  any  responsibility  for  past  delay. 

"We  would  point  out  to  Your  Excellencies  that  the  Japanese  Gdvernment 
resumed  negotiations  subsequent  to  the  expiry  of  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty  for  the  commencement  of  the  work,  but  althnugh  this  was  the  case, 
we,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences 
existing  between  Japan  and  ourselves,  did  not  refuse  the  request.  Now, 
however,  Japan,  relying  upon  her  superior  strength,  suddenly  takes  action 
regardless  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  seeks  to  lay  the  blame  f  >r  the  delay 
upon  China. 

We  are  sure  that  under  the  pretext  of  development  of  communications 
and  connnerce  the  Japanese  Government  desires  to  build  this  railway 
almost  entirely  for  military  purposes. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, have  made  many  other  encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
China. 

In  view  of  the  situation  set  up  by  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  foregoing, 
and  particularly  regarding  the  extension  of  Japanese  military  control 
in  Manchuria,  we  have  been  compelled  to  lay  particular  emphasis  (ju  the 
question  of  military  protection  of  the  railway  and  the  constructit)n  of  the 
police  force.  If  Japan  had  conceded  these  points  this  matter  would  have 
been  settled  long  ago,  and  she  would  have  been  under  no  necessity  to 
attempt  to  lay  the  blame  for  any  delay  at  the  door  of  China. 

China  still  hopes  for  an  amicable  settlement  within  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  and  in  making  this  announcement  to  the  Powers  desires  simply  to 
set  forth  the  facts  in  their  true  light,  leaving  the  world  to  judge  to  whom  the 
blame  attaches. 

The  general  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Autuug-Mukdcn  Hall- 
way has  now  been  settled.  Viceroy  llai  Liang  and  Consul-*  icucral  Koike 
are  discussing  details  in  Mukden. 
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A  rumour  was  lately  current  in  Mukden  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese 
had  started  a  boycott  against  Japanese  goods,  but  the  report  was  due  to  the 
approaching  end  of  the  Chinese  month  and  the  fact  that  it  is  too  soon  yet  to 
purchase  winter  goods.  Two  or  three  native  papers  in  Mukden  instigated 
an  anti-Japanese  boycott,  but  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  was 
to  hold,  on  the  18th,  a  reunion  of  prominent  Japanese  and  Chinese  residents. 


SECOND  JAPANESE  COMMUNIQUE  ON  ANTUNG-MUKDEN 
KAILWAY  QUESTION 

In  reference  to  tlie  question  of  reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railway  line,  Mr.  Ijuin,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking,  on  the  6th  inst., 
;w>  previously  announced,  notified  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  work  of 
reconstructing  the  line  would  forthwith  be  undertaken.  To  this  intimation 
the  Chinese  Government  replied  on  the  7th  inst.  stating  that  China  did  not 
insist  upon  lier  objections  regarding  a  change  in  the  existing  gauge  or  to  the 
introduction  of  such  rectifications  of  the  line  as  were  found  to  be  technically 
necessary. 

The  reply  also  expressed  a  desire  ihat  the  question  of  the  rectification  of 
the  line  might  be  submitted  to  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  two 
countries.  Accordingly,  Minister  Ijuin  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  addressed  a  Note  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  pointing  out  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  location 
of  the  line  was  not  only  confined  to  wliat  was  absolutely  necessary  from 
technical  considerations,  but  that  it  was  in  fact  based  upon  the  result  of  the 
joint  survey  already  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  both  Governments. 

The  Note  added  that  in  these  circumstances  tliere  could  be  no  necessity  for 
despatching  a  joint  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  surveys 
which  had  already  been  completed  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  in  view  of  the  urgent  neces.sity  for  the  speedy 
reconstruction  of  the  line,  sliould  at  once  approve  of  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  had  already  been  surveyed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of 
both  Governments. 

On  the  loth  inst.  the  Chinese  Government  replied  and,  from  that  re})ly, 
the  Japanese  Government  were  justified  in  assuming  that  China  was  fully 
prepared  to  recognize  the  immediate  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  Antung- 
Mukden  line,  and  that  she  desired  to  render  all  necessary  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  undertaking.  The  Imperial  Government  thereupon,  in 
consideration  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  China,  instructed 
Consul-General  Koike  at  Mukden  to  sign  a  memorandum  with  Viceroy  Hsi 
and  Governor  Cheng  and  accordingly,  a  memorandum  to  the  following 
effect  was  signed  on  August  27th  : — 

1.  The  same  g;Mage  as  that  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway  shall  be 
adopted. 
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2.  Both  Japan  and  China  shall  recognize  and  approve,  on  the  whole,  the 
line  as  already  surveyed  and  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  two 
Governments,  but  the  location  of  that  portion  of  the  line  from  Chen-hsiang- 
tun  to  Mukden  shall  remain  to  be  decided  by  mutual  conference  between  the 
two  countries. 

3.  On  and  from  the  date  when  the  memorandum  is  signed,  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  the  adjustment  of  all  other  details  shall  be 
instituted. 

3.  From  the  day  following  the  signing  of  the  memorandum,  that  is, 
from  the  day  after  the  negotiations  above  mentioned,  are  instituted,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  shall  be  accelerated. 

5.  China  shall  instruct  the  local  officials  along  the  line  to  give  every 
facility  regarding  the  execution  of  the  work. 


THE  SINO-JAPANESE  AGREEMENT 

(Concluded  ou  September  4th,  1909.) 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
China,  desiring  to  secure  for  Chinese  and  Korean  inhabitants  in  the  frontier 
regions  the  blessings  of  permanent  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  considering  it 
essential  in  the  attainment  of  such  desire  that  the  two  Governments  should 
in  view  of  their  relations  of  cordial  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood 
recognize  the  River  Tumen  as  forming  the  boundary  between  China  and 
Korea,  and  should  adjust  all  matters  relating  thereto  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodation,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations: — 

Article  I. — The  Governments  of  Japan  and  China  declare  that  the  River 
Tumen  is  recognized  as  forming  the  boundary  between  China  and  Korea, 
and  that  in  the  region  of  the  source  of  that  River  the  boundary  line  shall 
start  from  the  Boundary  Monument  and  thence  follow  the  course  of  tlie 
stream  Shihyishwei. 

Article  II. — The  Government  of  China  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
signing  of  the  present  Agreement,  open  the  following  places  to  the  residence 
and  trade  of  foreigners,  and  the  Government  of  Japan  may  there  establish 
Consulates  or  Branch  Offices  of  Consulates.  Tlie  date  of  the  opening  of  such 
places  shall  be  separately  determined : — 

Lungchingtsun.  Chutszchio. 

Toutaokou.  Paitsaokou. 

Article  III. — The  Government  of  China  recognizes  the  residence  of  Korean 
subjects,  as  heretofore,  on  agricultural  lands  lying  north  of  the  River 
Tumen.  The  limits  of  the  district  for  such  residence  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  map. 

Article  IV. — The  Korean  subjects  residing  on  agricultural  lands  within 
the  mixed  residence  district  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tumen  shall  sulnnit  to 
the  laws  of  China  and  shall  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese 
local  officials.  Such  Korean  subjects  shall  be  accorded  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  equal  treatment  with  Chinese  subjects,  and  .similarly,  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  and  all  other  administrative  measures,  they  shall  be 
placed  on  equal  footing  with  Chinese  subjects.  All  cases,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  relating  to  such  Korean  subjects  shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  China,  and  in  a  just  and 
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equitable  manner.  A  Japanese  Consular  Officer  or  an  official  duly  authoriz- 
ed by  him  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  attend  tlie  Court,  and  in  tlie  hearing  of 
important  cases  concerning  the  lives  of  persons  previous  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Japanese  Consular  Officers.  Whenever  the  Japanese  Consular  Officers 
find  that  a  decision  has  been  given  in  disregard  of  law  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  apply  to  the  Chinese  authorities  for  a  new  trial  to  be  conducted  by 
officials  specially  selected  in  order  to  assure  justice  of  the  decision. 

Article  V. — The  Government  of  China  engages  that  land  and  buildings 
owned  by  Korean  subjects  in  the  mixed  residence  district  to  tlie  north  of  the 
River  Tumen  shall  be  fully  protected  equally  with  the  properties  of  Cliinese 
subjects.  Ferries  shall  be  established  on  the  River  Tumen  at  places  properly 
chosen,  and  people  on  either  side  of  the  River  shall  be  entirely  at  liberty  to 
cross  to  the  other  side,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  persons  carrying 
arras  shall  not  be  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  witlKJut  jn-evious  oflicial 
notice  or  passports.  In  respect  of  cereals  produced  in  the  mixed  residence 
district  Korean  subjects  shall  be  permitted  to  export  them  out  of  the  said 
district  except  in  time  of  scarcity,  in  which  case  such  exportation  may  be 
prohibited.  Collection  of  firewood  and  grass  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  hitherto  followed. 

Article  VI. — -The  Government  of  China  sliall  undertake  to  extend  the 
Kirin-Changchun  Railway  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Yenchi,  and  to 
connect  it  at  Hoiryong  with  a  Korean  railway,  and  such  extension  sliall  be 
effected  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  Kirin-Cliangchun  Railway.  Tlie  date  of 
commencing  the  work  of  the  proposed  extension  shall  be  determined  by  tlie 
Government  of  China  considering  the  actual  requirements  of  the  situation, 
and  upon  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Article  VII. — The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  operation 
immediately  upon  its  signature,  and  thereafter  the  Chientao  Branch  Office 
of  the  Residency-General,  as  well  as  all  civil  and  military  officers  attached 
therettO,  shall  be  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  within  two  months. 
The  Government  of  Japan  will  within  two  months  hereafter  establish  its 
Consulates  at  the  places  mentioned  in  Article  II. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective 
Governments,  have  signed  and  sealed  the  present  Agreement  in  duplicate,  in 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  language. 

The  4th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  42nd  year  of  Meiji ;  the  20th  day  of 
the  7th  month  of  the  1st  year  of  Hsiian  Tung. 

(Signed)        IIIKOKICHI  IJUIX. 
(     "     )        LIANG    TUN    YEN. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
China,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  consolidate  the  relations  of  amity  and  good 
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neighbuurliood  Iietween  the  two  countries  by  settling  definitively  the  matters 
of  common  concern  in  Mancluiria  and  by  removing  for  the  future  all  cause 
of  misunderstanding,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations: — 

Article  I. — The  Government  of  China  engages  that  in  the  event  of  its 
undertaking  to  construct  a  railway  between  Hsinniintun  and  Faivumen,  it 
shall  arrange  previously  witli  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Article  II. — The  Government  of  China  recognizes  tliat  the  railway 
between  Ta-;hihcluao  and  Yinkow  is  a  branch  line  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Kailway.  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  branch  line  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
China  simultaneously  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  concession  for  that  main  line.  The  Chinese  Government 
further  agrees  to  the  extension  of  the  said  branch  line  to  the  port  of 
Yinkow. 

Article  III. — In  regard  to  the  coal  mines  at  Fushun  and  Y'uentai  the 
Governments  of  Japan  and  China  are  agreed  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  Chinese  Government  recognizes  the  riglit  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  work  the  said  coal  mines. 

(b)  The  Japanese  Government,  respecting  the  full  sovereignty  of  Cliina, 
engage  to  pay  to  the  Chinese  Government  tax  upon  coals  produced  in 
those  mines.  The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  separately  arranged  upon  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  tariff  for  coals  produced  in  any  otlier  places  of  China. 

(c)  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  in  the  matter  of  the  exportation 
of  coals  produced  in  the  said  mines  the  lowest  tariff  of  export  duty  for 
coals  for  any  other  mines  shall  be  applied. 

(d)  The  extent  of  the  said  coal  mines  as  well  as  all  the  detailed 
regulations  shall  be  separately  arranged  by  commissioners  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Article  IV. — All  mines  along  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  and  the  main 
line  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  excepting  those  at  Fushun  and 
Yuentai,  shall  be  exploited  as  joint  enterprises  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  sub- 
jects upon  the  general  principles  which  the  Viceroy  of  the  Three  Eastern 
Provinces  and  the  Governor  of  Mukden  agreed  upon  with  the  Japanese 
Consul-General  in  tlie  fortieth  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to  tlie  thiriy- 
third  year  of  Kuangsu.  Detailed  regulations  in  respect  of  such  mines  shall 
in  due  course  be  arranged  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Governor  with  the 
Japanese  Consul-General. 

Article  V. — The  Government  of  Japan  declares  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway  to  the  City  Wall  of  Mukden. 
Practical  measures  for  such  extension  shall  be  adjusted  and  determined  by 
the  local  Japanese  and  Chinese  authorities  and  technical  exjierts. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective 
Governments,  have  signed  and  sealed  the  present  Agreement,  in  duplicate,  in 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  languages. 

The  4th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  42nd  year  of  iNIeiji ;  the  20th  day  of 
the  7th  month  of  the  1st  year  of  Hsiian  Tung. 

(Signed.)        IIIKOKICIII  IJUIN. 
f     "      )        LIANG    TUN    YEN. 


RUSSO-JAPANESE  CONVENTION 

(Signed  at  St.  Petersburg  July  30th,  1907) 
(Unofficial  from  the  original  French  text) 
CONVENTION. 
The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Majesty  the  EmiJerjar  of  All  The  Russias,  desirous  of  consolidat- 
ing   the    peaceful    and    friendly    relations,   which   have   been   so   happily 
re-established   between    Jajnin   and    Russia,  and,    wishing  to  avert  for   the 
future,  all  cause  of  misunderstanding  in    the  relations   of  the    two  Empires, 
have  agreed  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

Article  I. 
Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  pledges  itself  to  respect  the  present 
territorial  integrity  of  the  other  and  all  tlie  rights  accruing  to  either  party 
fVom  tlie  treaties,  conventions,  and  contracts  in  force  between  them  and 
China,  copies  of  which  have  been  exchanged  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
(in  so  far  as  these  rights  are  not  incompatible  witli  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity)  and  from  the  Treaty  signed  at  Portsmouth  on  September  5th 
(liord  August,  Old  Style),  1905,  as  well  as  the  special  conventions  concluded 
between  Japan  and  Russia. 

Article  II. 
The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  in  that  which  concerns  the  commerce  aud  industry  of  all  the 
nations  in  that  Empire,  and  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  and  defend  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  respect  for  this  principle  by  all  pacific 
means  in  their  power. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being  authorized  by  their  resjiective 
Governments,  have  signed  this  convention  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  ^JOth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  of  the  4(ltli 
year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  17th  (.'50th)  July,  1907. 

(L.S.)        I.  MOTONO. 
(L.S.)        ISWOLSKY. 
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THE  SINO-JAPANESE  PEKING  TREATY 

(Signed  December  2'2nd,  1905.) 

The  PortsuKintli  Treaty  made  it  necessary  for  Japan  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
and  formal  convention  with  China  concerning  the  decisions  made  by  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  Peace  Plenipotentiaries  at  Portsmouth.  The  text  of 
the  convention  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Art.  I. — The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  consent  to  the  transfers 
and  assignment  made  by  Russia  to  Japan  by  the  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  above  mentioned.     (Portsmouth  Conference.) 

Art.  II. — The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  engages  that  in  regard  to 
the  leased  territory  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  railway  construction  and 
exploitation,  they  will,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  conform  to  the 
original  agreements  concluded  between  China  and  Russia. 

In  case  any  question  arises  in  the  future  on  these  subjects,  the  Japanese 
Government  will  decide  it  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

Art.  III. — The  present  Treaty  shall  come  into  full  force  from  the  date  of 
signature. 

It  shall  be  ratified  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Peking  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  not  later  than  two  months  from  the  present  date." 

The  following  is  the  additional  agreement : — 

"Art.    I. — ^The    Imperial    Chinese    Government    agree   that   as  soon   as 
possible  after  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by   the   Japanese  and   Russian 
forces,  the  following  cities  and  towns  in  Manchuria  will  be  opened  by  China 
herself  as  places  of  international  residence  and  trade: 
In  the  Province  ofShingking: 

Fenghwangcheng ;  Liaoyang;  Hsinmintim ;  Tiehling;  Tungkiangtzu  and 
Fakumen. 
In  the  Province  of  Kirin: 

Changchun  (Kuanchengtzu);  Kirin;  Ninguta;  Hunchun  and  Sanhsing. 
In  the  Province  of  Heilungkiang  : 

Tsltsihar ;     Hailar ;  Aihun  and  Manchuli. 

Art.  II. — In  view  of  the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  the  Imjierial  Cliinese 
Government  to  have  the  Japanese  and  Russian  troops  and  railway  guards  in 
Manchuria  withdrawn  as  soon  possible,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  desire,  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government,  in   the   event   of  Russia   agreeing   to    the 
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withdrawal  of  her  railway  guards,  or  in  case  other  proper  measures  are 
agreed  to  between  China  and  Russia,  consent  to  take  similar  steps  according- 
ly. "When  tranquillity  shall  have  been  re-established  in  Mancliuria  and 
China  shall  have  become  herself  capable  ofafibrding  full  protection  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners,  Japan  will  withdraw  her  railway  guards 
simultaneously  with  Russia. 

Art.  III. — The  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  immediately  upon  tlie 
withdrawal  of  their  troops  frcnn  any  regions  in  Manchuria,  shall  notify  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Government  of  the  regions  thus  evacuated,  and  even 
within  the  period  stipulated  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  in  the  Additional 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  Russia,  the  Chinese 
Government  may  send  necessary  troops  to  the  evacuated  regions  of  which 
they  have  been  already  notified  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  and  tranquillity  in  those  regions.  If,  in  the  regions  from 
which  Japanese  troops  have  not  yet  been  withdrawn,  any  villages  are 
disturbed  or  damaged  by  native  bandits,  the  Chinese  local  authorities  may 
also  dispatch  a  suitable  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or 
dispersing  those  bandits.  Such  troops,  however,  shall  not  proceed  within 
twenty  Chinese  (i  from  the  boundary  of  the  territory  where  Japanese  troops 
are  stationed. 

Art.  IV. — The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  engage  that  Chinese 
public  and  private  property  in  Manchuria,  which  they  have  occupied  or 
expropriated  on  account  of  military  necessity,  shall  be  restored  at  the  time 
the  Japanese  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Manchuria  and  that  such  property 
as  is  no  longer  required  for  military  purposes  shall  be  restored  even  before 
such  withdrawal. 

Art.  V. — The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  engage  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  protect  fully  and  completely  the  grounds  in  Manchuria  in 
which  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  Japanese  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  killed  in  war  are  located. 

Art.  VI. — The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  agree  that  Japan  has  the  right 
to  maintain  and  work  the  military  railway  line  constructed  between 
Antung  and  Mukden  and  to  improve  the  said  line  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  conveyance  of  commercial  and  industrial  goods  of  all  nations.  The 
term  for  which  such  right  is  conceded  is  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  improvements  above  provided.  The  work  of  such  im- 
provements is  to  be  completed  within  two  years,  exclusive  of  a  period  of 
twelve  montlis  during  wliich  it  will  have  to  be  delayed  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  using  the  existing  Jine  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops.  The 
term  of  the  concession  above  mentioned  is  therefore  to  expire  in  the 
48th  year  of  Kuang  Hsu.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  said  railway 
shall  be  sold  to  China  at  a  price   to  be   determined  by  appraisement  of  all 
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its  properties  by  a  foreign  expert  who  will  be  selected  by  botli  parties.  The 
conveyance  by  railway  of  the  troops  and  munitions  of  war  of  the  Chinese 
Government  prior  to  such  sale  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Regarding  tlie  manner  in  whicli 
the  improvements  of  the  railway  are  to  be  effected,  it  is  agreed  that  tiie 
person  undertaking  the  work  on  behalf  of  Japan  shall  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  dispatched  for  the  purpose  by  China.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  also  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  look  after  the  business  relating  to 
the  railway  as  is  provided  in  the  Agreement  relating  to  the  Pkstern  Chinese 
Railway.  It  is  further  agreed  that  detailed  regulations  shall  be  cimcluded 
regarding  the  tariffs  for  the  carriage  by  the  railway  of  the  public  and  private 
goods  of  China. 

Art.  VII. — The  Governments  of  Japan  and  China,  with  a  view  to  promote 
and  facilitate  intercourse  and  traffic,  will  conclude,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
separate  convention  for  the  regulation  of  connecting  services  between  the 
railway  lines  in  South  Manchuria  and  all  the  other  railway  lines  in  China. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  engage  that  all  materials 
required  for  the  railways  in  South  Manchuria  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
duties,  taxes  and  likin. 

Art.  IX. — The  methods  of  laying  out  the  Japanese  Settlement  at  Yingkou 
in  the  Province  of  Shinking,  which  has  already  been  oi)ened  to  trade,  and  at 
Antung  and  Mukden  in  the  same  Province,  which  are  still  unopen  although 
stipulated  to  be  opened,  shall  be  separately  arranged  and  determined  by 
officials  of  Japan  and  China. 

Art.  X. — ^The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  agree  that  a  joint-stock 
company  of  forestry  composed  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  capitalists  shall  be 
organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  in  the  regions  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Yalu  and  that  a  detailed  agreement  shall  be  concluded 
in  which  the  area  and  term  of  the  concession  as  well  as  the  regulations 
concerning  the  joint  work  of  exploitation  shall  be  provided  for.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  shareholders  shall  share  equally  in  the  profits  of 
the  undertaking. 

Art.  XI. — The  Governments  of  Japan  and  China  engage  that  in  all  that 
relates  to  frontier  trade  between  Manchuria  and  Korea  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  shall  be  reciprocally  extended. 

Art.   XII.— The   Government   of  Japan    and   China  engage    that    in   all 

matters   dealt   with    in    the    Treaty    signed    this    day    or   in   the    present 

Agreement  the  most  favourable  treatment  shall  be  reciprocally  extended. 

(Article   VI.  of  the  above   Treaty  should  be  read  in  conjunctit)n  with  the 

American  official  translation  cited  iu  Chapter  XVI.  The  text  published 

here  is  the  Japq,nese  offipial  translation.) 
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Okhotsk,  124 

—  coast,  Japan's  conquest  of,  7 

—  district,  51 

—  Sea,  19,23,51,53,  108 
Okolnitchy,  Golovin,  68 
Okuma,  Count,  444  et  seq.,  473 
Olkhon,  holy  island,  57 
Onna  Daigaku,  484 

Onon  River,  53 

Open-door,  America  and  Japan,  320 
et  seq.,  342 

—  markets,  156 

— •  principle,  Japan's  attitude,  305-32 
Oriental  Development  Co.,  378 

—  Institute  at  Vladivostok,  143 
Orkhon  Valley  and  River,  358,  362 
Osaka  Arsenal,  strike  at,  490 
Osaka  Asahi,  374 

—  Shosen  Kaisha,  266 

—  spinning    and   weaving  syndicate, 

323  etseq. 
Ozaki,  Mr.   Y.,  criticism   of  Japan's 

policy,  339  et  seq. 
victim  of  fanaticism,  476 
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—  Russian,  43 
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Pan- Asiatic  ism,  conception  of,  4 
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Knox  proposal,  351 
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of  Port  Arthur,  34 
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Pashkovsky,  119 
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Peking,  261 
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Peking  Convention  (Japan  and  China, 
1905),  11,284-8,339 

—  Kalgan  Railway,  357 

—  Mukden  Railway,    177,   290,   299, 

328 

—  Treaty   with    Russia,    see  Russo- 

Chinese  Treaty 
Permskoe,  93 
Penchihu  Collieries,  265 
Perry,  Commodore,  348 
Peter  the  Great  Bay,  53 
Petropavlovsk,  26 

—  district,  51,  123  e<  scq. 
Petrovskaya,  92 

Philippines,  conquest  of  by  Japan,  5 
Pingyang,  228 
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—  Japanese  at,  393 

—  prisons  at,  383  et  seq. 
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et  seq. 
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42  et  seq.,  47,  69,  149,  154,  211, 
260,  263  et  seq.,  273,  279-82 
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Possiet  Bay,  158 

Post  Marii  Magdalinwi,  92 

Poutiloff,  Privy  Councillor,  182 

Poutsilovka,  239 

Pouzinovskaya,  117 

Povorotnaya,  92 

Poyarkova,  92,  117,  119 

PozdneefF,  Professor  D.,  lOn. 

Pratas  Island  question,  11,  304 

Priamur,  closing  of  free-port  of,  37 

Priamurye,  3,  13,  20,  26,  28  et  seq.,  39 
et  seq.,  41  et  seq.,  85,  91,  120,  122 
et  seq.,  156  et  seq.,  242,  360 

—  field  for  foreign  settlement,  64 

—  gold-fields,  7  _ 

—  immigration  into,  69 

—  occupation  of  by  Russia,  26  j 
Priamurye,  122,  125,  243 

Priests,  immoral,  94 

Primorsk,  1  et  seq.,  13,  49  el  seq.,  54  et 
seq.,  108,  120,  127,  136,  139  et 
seq.,  142,  155  et  seq.,  185,  352 


Primorsk,  defenceless  state  of,  150 
—  inunigrati(jn  into,  69,  134-40 
Prokopyevka,  239 
Propaganda  against  Russia,  45 
Protection  policy  in  East  Siberia,  94, 

140,  152-74,  178 
Protest  of  Powers  re  Harbin,  etc.,  204 

et  seq.,  210 
Pulantien,  proposed  Customs  at,  319 

et  seq. 
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Radde,  79,  92,  117  et  seq. 

—  G.  I.,  118 

Railway  stations  in  Siberia,  129 
Rebates,      alleged,       on       Japanese 

freight,  323  et  seq. 
Rein,  83 
Reinovo,  83,  92 
Rennenkampfl",  General,  241 
Residency-General    of    Korea,    370, 
405  et  seq.,  416  et  seq. 
report  on   Korean  prisons,  380 

et  seq. 

— • railways,  387  et  seq. 

Revenge,  Russian  war  of,  226 
Revised  Treaties  in  Japan,  402  et  seq. 
Rewe  des  deux  Mondes   on   Far  E;ujt, 

208 
Rifles,  East  Siberian,  135 
"  Rights  recovery  "  in  China,  152,  363 
Roosevelt,  Mr.,  and  "  big  stick,"  459 

his  policy  changed,  343 

Russia,  Asia's  desire  to  oust,  45 

—  attitude  towards  Chinchow-Aigun 

Railway  scheme,  177  et  seq. 

—  awful  downfall  threatened,  47 
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Far  East,  45 

—  Comrnuniqiie     on     Russo-Japanese 

relations,  493 
• — •  corpus  vile  of  Japan,  8 

—  cost  of  military  base  in  Far  East, 

46 

—  defeat  of  popular,  14 

—  defence  of  Pacific  coast -line,  44 

—  doubtful  of  her  position,  44 

—  Far  Eastern  mission  of,  19  et  seq. 

—  her  ability  to  retain  Asiatic   heri- 

tage, 2  et  seq. 
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—  occupation  of  Priamurye,  26 
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—  propaganda  against,  45 
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—  uniform  in,  147 
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Russian  battering-ram,  45 
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—  character,  86  et  seq. 
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seq. 
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—  Milling  Co.,  183,  190 

—  monopoly,  ante-bellum  fears  of,  152 

—  music,  146 

—  ocean  transport,  37 

—  officers  criticized,  93  et  seq.,  126 

—  officialdom,  93 

—  opinion  of  Japan's  prowess,  8 

—  Orientalists,  193 

—  Pacific  Coast,  43 

—  peasant,  102 

—  policy  of  "  adventure,"  18  et  seq. 

—  Press  Law,  149 

on  Knox  proposal,  351  et  seq. 

utterances,  213  et  seq. 

—  prestige,  decline  of,  215 

—  prodigality  at  Dairen,  267  et  seq. 

—  Railway  Battalion,  178,  189 
zone,   Japan's    attitude,  186  et 

seq.,  272 
rights  in,  196-2 11,  272 

—  State  express,  258 

—  tea,  74 

—  trade  in  East  Siberia,  155  el  seq. 

•  North  Mancliuria,  178-92 

with  North  Cliina,  359  et  seq. 
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Russians  called  Asiatics,  145 

—  in  Anmr  Province,  50 
Russia's  real  antagonist,  34  et  seq. 

—  second  adventure,  26 

—  sole  Pacific  port,  53 
Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  30 
Russkoe  Slovo,  358 
Russo-Chinese  Agreement  re  railway 

zone,    186,    196,    199  et  seq.,  203, 

211,250 
Bank,  100,  182  et  seq.,    189,  196 

et  seq.,  20in.,  210 

Treaty  with  China,  196-9 
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seq.,  236,  244 

—  German  conflict  at  Harbin,  197 

—  Japanese  contrasts,  300  et  seq. 
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et  seq. 
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Sakalin,  100,  116,  172 

Sako,  Mr.,  suicide  of,  450 

Samara  River,  117 

Samurai,  legacy  of,  4 

Satow,  Sir  Ernest,  481 

Satsuma  clansmen,  455 

Savelovsk,  27 

Sawayanagi,   Mr.    M.,    on    Japanese 

education,  485 
Scliift',  Mr.,  harangue  of,  348 
"  Second  Prussian  frontier,"  34,  46 
Seiyv-kai  in  Japan,  472,  480 
Selenga  River,  57 
Selenginsk,  50 
Semiryechie,  362 
Seoul-Fusan  Railway,  386  el  seq.,  409 

—  Gensan  —  387 

—  Wiju  —  386  et  seq.,  409 

—  Chemulpo  —  386 
Serebryenskaya,  92 
Sliaman  stone,  57 
Sliamanism,  80  et  seq. 
Shantung,  sovereign  rights  in,  272 
Sliar|)shooters,  East  Siberian,  135 
Sha.w-ivari  ,  251 

Sliaw,  Mr.,  liarangue  of,  348 

Shchee,  74 

Shilka  navigation,  dangers  of,  71 
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Shilka  River,  52  et  seq.,  73,  81  dseg.,  89 

—  —  destructive  floods,  68 

—  V:illey  of,  67 
Shilkino,  81,  92 

Shimoda,   Miss,   and   General    Nogi, 

48  et  feq. 
Shimpo-to  in  Japan,  473 
Shintoism,  4 

Shipoff;  J.P.,  Privy  Councillor,  183 
Shirani,    Mr.,   statement   on  S.M.R., 

275  et  H€q. 
Shkotovo,  239 
Shniakovka,  133 
Shocho,  294 

Shocjakko  in  South  Manchuria,  253 
"  Shrove-tide  Mountain,"  85 
Shutchojo,  248 
Siberia,  East,  2  et  iteq. 
Siberian  butter,  74 

—  Commercial  Bank,  100 

—  frontier,  transformation  of,  42 

—  Government,  68 

—  swamps,  7 

Sikhota-Alin  Mountains,  54,  132 

Silnitsky,  Anton  Petrovitch,  1 22-7 

Sino-Japanese  Manchurian  Railway 
Agreement,  12,  211,  220,  222  tt 
xeq.,  227,  274-91,  308  et  «</.,  342 
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Skhod,  77 

Sleighs  on  Amur  River,  1 28 

Smetunn,  76 

Smuggling,  alleged,  in  Kwantung, 
309-21 

—  on  Amur,  94  et  seq.,  125,  172-4 
Sobolinaya,  92 

Socho,  249 

Society  of  Russian  Orientalists,  193, 
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Sone,  Viscount,  370,  375 
attitude  towards  amalgamation 

of  Korea,  396  et  seq. 

on  militarism  in  Korea,  376-S 

Songjin,  387 

Souputenka  River,  135 
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in,  265  et  seq. 

hospitals  in,  254  et  seq. 

schools  in,  253  et  seq. 
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diplomacy  in,  8 
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profits  of,  260 
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gling,  319  et  seq. 

rivals  to,  36  et  seq. 
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seq. 

Russian   evacuation  uf  advised, 

42 

—  Ussuri,  43  et  Wf/.,  51,  117 
district,  51 

Divisicm,  135 

Sperry,  Admiral  in  Japan,  348 

"Spirit-carriers,"   113 

Sport  at  Vladivostok,  148 

Stanhope,  Earl,  question  in  Parlia- 
ment, 307 

Stanitsi  on  Amur,  55,  75,  81,  84 
See  fjenerully  Chapters  V.-VII. 

Stanovoi  Mountains,  23,  25,  52 

Slarosta,  77 

Stepanoff,  Cossack  pioneer,  44 

Stern-wheelers  on  Amur,  73 

Stevens,  Mr.  D.  W.,  373 

—  assassination  of,  3.09,  374 
Stoessel  trial,  18 
Stolypin,  Count,  116 
Stone  Pillars,  the,  84 

St.  Petersburg,  42,  59,  124,  146  el  seq., 

170,  213,  243 
Straiglit,  Mr.  Willard,  309  et  s^ej.,  334 
Strategical  roads  in  Primorsk,  :^43 
Strelna,  147 
Stretensk,  59   et  seq.,   67  et  seq.,  70  el 

seq.,   74,  81,   89,  92,   94,  97,  110 

et  seq.,  230 
Struggle  between  East  and  West,  1  et 

seq. 
Suifun  River  and  Valley,  134  et  seq. 
Sunchiatun,  249,  265 
Sungari  basin,  42 

—  River,  24,  43,   54,  119,   174,   182, 

235 
Sungariskaya  flour-mill,  190 
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Taiqn,  90,  108  et  seq.,  113 
Taiko  expedition,  377 
Taiping  rebellion,  26 
Taira  Kiyoniori,  482 
TaiyTj,  411 
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Penal  Code,  446-8 
Talienwan,  31  e<  seq. 
Tamerlane,  11 
Tang  Shao-yi,  313 
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Tartar  Straits,  53  et  seq., 
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Three  Eastern  Provinces,  177,  305 

—  Power  Mandate,  312 
Tiehling,  249,  255  et  seq.,  264  et  seq. 
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Tientsin,  261 
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seq. 
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Tobolsk  Government,  68 

ToQoku  Tsugan,  413 
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—  post-bellum  riots  in,  490 

—  socialistic  demonstration  in,  490 
Tolbouzin,  44,  83  et  seq. 

Tomsk,  29,  61 

Tor  River,  292 

Traged}/  of  Korea,  368 

Trans-Baikal,  1  et  seq.,  7,  20,  23,  25  et 

seq.,  28,  41  et  seq.,  49,  52,  55,  58, 
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Trans-Baikal,  defenceless  state  of,  150 
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360  et  seq. 
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—  Mongolian  —  357,  362 
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doubling  of,  46 

Treaty  Revision  in  Japan,  402  et  seq., 

Troitskaya,  93 

Troitskosavsk,  50 

Troitsky,  Mr.  A.  T.,  149 

Troubetskoi,  58 

Tsagayan,  84 

Tsaohokou,  294  et  seq. 
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Bureau 
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Tsitsihar,  24,  175,  261,  359 
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—  Bureau,  233 

Tsushima,  Russian  occupation  of,  27 

Tsyganka,  147 
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Tungkiangkou,  261 

Tunguses,  57  et  seq.,  79 
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Ugyanor,  233 
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Underwood,  Dr.,  374 
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307  et  seq. 
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Unterberger,     Governor-General     of 

Priamurye,  242 
Upper-Amur  Gold-mining  Co.,  83 
Urals,  19,  40 
Urga,  240,  357  et  seq. 
U-San-lua,  Chinese  general,  25 
Ushakovsky,  85 
Ussuri  Cossack  district,  51 
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natural  wealth  of,  l?.8-40 

—  Kiver,  52  et  seq.,  119  et  seq.,  1?)9, 
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valley,  132 
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Ventselevsky,  117 

Verkhne-Tambovskoe,  93 

Verkhneudinsk,  50 

Vladivostok,  6,  26,  28  et  seq.,  .17  et  seq., 
42,  44,  51, 53,  60  126  et  seq.,  129  et 
seq.,  131  et  seq.,  141-74,  178,  181, 
184  erse^.,  203,  219  et  seq.,  222, 
226,  228  et  seq.,  260,  29 1«.,  347, 
392,  424 

—  Bourse  Committee's  report,  156-70 

—  warrison,  51 

—  Harbin  line,  158 

—  port,  defects  of,  164-71 
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seq. 
Volkoff,  Mr.  N.  K.,  65,  103 
Volkonsky,  58 
Volukusha,  109 
Volunteer  Fleet,  28,   142,  169.   171, 

360 
Von  Plehve,  123 
Voznesenskoe,  93 
Vyatskaya,  92 
Vyazeniskaya,  133 
Vyedomosti,  St.  Petersburg,  126 
Vyestnik  Azii,  199  et  seq. 
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Wafangtien,  248,  250,  255  et  seq. 
Wagons-Lits,  258 
Wakamatsu  Steel  Foundry,  440 
Wanchialing,  248 
Wash-stands,  Siberian,  103  et  seq. 
Wei-hai-wei,  30 
—  sovereign  rights  in,  272 
"VVeipert,   Dr.,   on  Japanese    family, 
485  et  seq. 


West  Manchuria,  177,  307 
"White  ships,"  Sperry's,  3.19 
Wiju,  see  Ne\v  Wiju 
Wi'tte,  Count,  18,  35,  39,  47,  1  l(i 
Wulungpei,  295 


Yablonovy  Mountains,  52  et  seq.,  56. 

59 
Yakutsk  Province,  23,  25,  41,  49,  51 
Yalu  River,  221,  227,  293 

—  Timber  Company,  293 
Yamaji,  Mr.,  on  Korea,  411-21 
Yamato  Hotel   at   Dairen,  268,  27(' 

et  seq. 

Yaomin,  233  et  seq. 
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seq. 
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—  Sea,  30,  45,  268 
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Yenchi  Province,  8,  223, 226 
Yenesei  River,  52 
Yentai  colliery,  222,  249,  265,  291 
Yermak,  19,  23 
Yevgenevka,  134 
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—  Hsinmintun-Mukden  line,  7 
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Zabaikalye,  see  Trans-Baikal 
Zabaikalskaya  Nov,  63,  65 
Zankansky  chain,  59 
Zarya  Baikalya,  65 
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Zeya  River,  53  et  seq.,  97 
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ERRATA  AND  ADDENDA 

Page  249,  line  8;  page  250,  line  7  ;  page  255,  line  8;  page  250,  line  28; 
page  257,  line  1— for  "  Hungchuling"  read  "  Kungchuling." 

The  salaries  of  Japanese  judges  are  not  correctly  stated  on  page  453,  the 
figures  therein  given  being  applicable  to  conditions  which  prevailed  several 
years  ago.     The  following  is  a  revised  statement  :— 

Supreme  Court  of  Japan 

Presiding  Judge Yen  6,000  per  annum 

Procurator-General "     5,000  " 

Tokyo  Appeal  Court 

■  'residing  Judge Yen  5,000  per  annum 

Head  Procurator "     4,200  " 

Yokohama  District  Court 

Presiding  Judge Yen  .1,000  per  annum 

Head  Procurator     "     2,500  " 

Yokohama  Local  Court 

Presiding  Judge Yen  2,000  per  annum 

Head  Procurator "     1,700  " 
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